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PREFACE. 



Tlie Eighth Annual Conference of Charities and Correction — 
an organization consisting of delegates from States, representa- 
tives of municipal, local and private charities, and members of the 
American Social Science Association, interested in charitable 
work — met in Boston, July 25-30, 1881. Not only were the 
various State Boards of Charities represented, but a large number 
of States having no such Boards were represented by delegates 
appointed by their respective Governors. Officials from public 
and private Institutions, and the Charity Organization Societies of 
cities were in attendance, and many private citizens interested in 
charity. 

Preparations are already making for a still larger gathering at 
the meeting of next year. It will be held at Madison, Wis., the 
second or third week in July, 1882, and will be continued four or 
five days. The names of the Standing Committees, who have in 
charge comprehensive Reports and special Papers upon the topics 
submitted to their consideration, will be found on page xxix of this 
volume. The President for 1881-2 is Hon. Andrew E. Elmore, 
of Fort Howard f Wis. Members of Boards of State Charities 
and Prison Commissions are ex officio members of the Conference, 
and so, too, are all persons officially connected with the manage- 
ment of charitable, reformatory or penal establishments. In 
addition, all persons interested in such institutions are cordially 
invited to be present. It has become customary for the Gov- 
ernors of States to appoint such representatives as they specially 
desire to have in attendance, and it is hoped that next year every 
State will send such delegates, and that the Dominion of Canada 
will be fully represented. 

The Papers and Reports prepared for the Boston Conference are 
here printed in full, except a few not received in time. The order 
of printing is not the same as that of reading, in all cases, and 
the discussion, though more accurately reported than at any pre- 
vious Conference, is not always given in full. Copies of these 
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Conference Proceedings may be ordered of any member of the 
Publication Committee, and particularly of Henry C. Prentiss, 
M. D., State House, Boston, Mass. A copy will be sent to each 
member of the American Social Science Association, and will take 
the place of a number of the ^^ Journal of Social Science." No 
copies remain of the Proceedings of the Conference of 1876, and 
but few of the Proceedings of 1877, 1878, or 1880. The price of 
each previous year's Proceedings is $1 ; except for 1880, of 
which the price is $1.50. The price of the Proceedings of the 
Conference of 1881 is, for single copies, $1.25 ; ten copies, $10; 
25 copies, $15 ; 50 copies, $28 ; and any greater number at that 
rate. To subscribers there will be a discount from these rates. 



KoTB — The order of printing in this Yolume vs^firgt, to give the minutes 
or Business of the Conference, including TOtes passed, and reports of busi- 
ness committees, reibarks on deceased members, etc., in the first part of the 
Tolume, paged from vii to xlvi in Roman numerals ; second, to give the 
addresses, papers, reports of a general character, and the general debates in 
the rest of the volume, paged from 1 to 330 in Arabic numerals. A table of 
errata will be found on page zIt. 
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FIRST DAY'S SESSION. 

The Eighth Annual Conference of Charities and Correction met 
in the hall of the House of Representatives, at the State House, 
in Boston, Massachusetts, Monday, June 25, 1881, and was called 
to order at 10, A. M., by the President, F. B. Sanborn, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

On the motion of General Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, it was voted 
that a committee be appointed to select the place for the next 
Conference, and to report a list of officers. 

On motion of Judge Robinson, of Illinois, it was voted that the 
committee be appointed by the Chair ; and the President appointed 
as this committee : 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, 

Prof. A. O. Wright, of Wisconsin, 

Dr. Charles E. Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania, 

Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, 

Hon. W. P. Letchworth, of New York. 
The I^esident requested all members of the Conference to 
present their credentials to the Secretaries, — Prof. Wright and Rev. 
J. L. Milligan, — by whom the roll was made up as follows, with the 
addition of names presented later in the sessions. 
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BUSINESS OF THE CONFEBENOE. XI 

The President then introduced His Excellency Governor Long, 
of Massacliusetts, who delivered an Address welcoming the Con- 
ference to Massachd setts. It may bo found among the published 
papers of the Conference (pp. 1-4), 

At the conclusion of Governor Long's address, an invitation was 
extended to all persons present, officially connected with State or 
Municipal Institutions of Charity or Correction, or with private 
charities, and all members of the American Social Science Aasoci- 
ation, to take part in the proceedings of the Conference. 

On motion of Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of Massachusetts, it was 
voted that the Chair Bp]>oint the nsnal Business Committee, and 
at the i'resident's suggestion the Committee was enlarged from 
three to five members, by the addition of two from the city of 
Boston. The Chair appointed as the Committee : 
Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of Massachusetts, 
Dr. Diller Luther, of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. George Abbott James, of Massachusetts, 
Judge Geoi^e S. Robinson, of Illinois, 
Dr. Charles S. Iloyl, of New York, 

On motion of Judge Robinson, the President was also made a 
member of the committee. 

The President announced that Col. T. W. Ili^inson, of Cam- 
bridge, a member of the Massachusetts legislature, desired to offtr 
his services as guide to any members of the Conference who might 
wish to visit the objects of interests connected witli Harvard 
University. 

Col. HiGGiNSON : I simply wished to suggest that if any of the 
members take such a wide view of penal institutions as to include 
Har\'ard University, the most important buildings are now open to 
the public, although there is not a student, nor professor to be 
seen. The Agassiz Muaenm, which is admirably arranged ; the 
Peabody Mmteum, which is very extensive and interesting ; the 
Mfiuoriul Hall, which is not only the l.ii-gcst jioademic hall in the 

urlil, but at uuce the most beautiful and intere:jtiug, are all open. 
If the members would !ik(? to visit any of tlicMf. it will afford me 
grout pleasure to act as escort and guiilc, if [irevioua notice caa 
be given. 

Annotiucement was made that reports from the States would be 
called for by sabjects, ao that each State might be called on several 
tunea. 
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Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, moved and it was voted, that a 
Committee of three be appointed by the Chair to consider the sub* 
jeet of an organ, to serve as the medium of exchange for the Con- 
ference, the Committee to report at its pleasure. The Chair 
appointed : 

Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois ; Dr. Charles E. Cadwalader, of 
Pennsylvania ; Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Dr. David Rogers, of New York, presented the Preamble and 
Resolutions on Immigration, adopted by the Convention of State 
Superintendents of the Poor, held at Buffalo, N. Y., June 14-16, 
1881, and moved their reference to the Committee on Immigration. 
The Resolutions were read by the Secretary, Rev. J. L. Milligan, 
and referred to said Committee. 

The Business Conmiittee repK>rted the following lists of Boards 
and Commissions, most of which were represented in the Con- 
ference : 

BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS.— THEIR OFFICERS 

AND MEMBERS. 

There are at present in the United States ten State Boards or 
Commissions, charged with the general oversight of charitable work 
in the States where they exist. These Boards, named in the order 
of seniority, are, — 

1. The Maasachusetts Board of State Charities, established in 1868 ; con- 
solidated with the State Board of Health in 1879. 

2. The New York State Board of Charities, established in 1867. 

8. The Ohio Board of State Charities, established in 1867 ; reorganized in 
1876, and in 1880. 

4. The Rhode Island Board of State Charities and Corrections, established 
in 1869. 

5. The Pennsylvania Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, estab- 
lished in 1869. 

6. The Illinois Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, estab- 
lished in 1869. 

7. The Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform, established in 1871. 

8. The Michigan State Board of Corrections and Charities, established in 
1871. 

9. The Connecticut State Board of Charities, established in 1878; reorgan- 
ized in 1881. 

10. The Kansas State Board of Charities, established in 1875. 

A special organization has existed as a State Board in New York since 1847, 
— the Commissioners of Emigration. There is also a State Prison Commis- 
sion in Massachusetts and in Connecticut, and a State Board of Supervision of 
Charitable, Reformatory and Penal Institutions, in Wisconsin. 
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The present officers and members of the State Boards are as follows : — 

MASSACHUSETTS. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Chairman ; Charles F. Donnelly, Boston, Seere^ 
iary ; Edward Hitchcock, M.D., Amherst; Robert T. Davis, M.D., Fall 
River; John C. Hoadley, Lawrence; Ezra Farmenter, M.D., Cambridge; 
Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, Springfield; Alfred Hosmer, M.D., George P. Carter, 
Cambridge. [Dr. H. B. Wheelwright, Newburyport, Superintendent of Out- 
Door Poor; S. C. Wrightington, Fall River, Superintendent of In-Door 
Poor; F. B. Sanborn, Concord, Inspector of Charities; H. P. Walcott, 
M.D , Cambridge, Health Officer . These four officers are not members of 
the Board.] 

NEW YORK. (Term of Office, Eight Years.) 

William P. Letchworth, Buffalo, President; John C. Devereuz, Utica, 
Vice-President ; Mrs. C. R. Lowell, No. 120 East Thirtieth Street, New 
York; Theodore B. Bronson, No. 20 West Twentieth Street, New York; 
Edward C. Donnelly, Manhattanville, New York; Ripley Ropes, No. 40 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; John H. Van Antwerp, Albany; Miss Sarah 
M. Carpenter, Poughkeep sie ; Samuel F. MUler, Franklin, Delaware County ; 
Edward W. Foster, Potsdam, St. Lawrence County ; Oscar Craig, Rochester. 
Ex officio members : The Lieutenant-Oovemor ; Secretary of State ; Comp- 
troller; and Attorney-General. Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, Albany, Secretary; 
James 0. Fanning, Albany, Assistant Secretary, 

OHIO. (Term of Office, Three Years.) 

Charles Foster, Governor, President^ ex officio ; John W. Andrews, Colum- 
bus; R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield; Joseph Perkins, Cleveland; Carl Boesel, 
New Bremen ; M. D Carrington, Toledo ; W. H. Neff, Cincinnati ; Rev. A. 
G Byers, Columbus, Secretary, 

RHODE ISLAND. (Term of Office, Six Years ) 

George I. Chace, Providence, Chairman ; William W. Chapin, Providence, 
Secretary ; Stephen R. Weeden, Providence ; Job Kenyon, Warwick ; James 
M.Pendleton, Westerly; Alfred B. Chadsey, Wickford; Lewis B. Smith, 
Barrington; Thomas Coggeshall, Newport; William H. Hopkins, Providence. 

PENNSYLVANIA. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

Mahlon H. Dickinson, Philadelphia, President ; James S. Biddle, Philar 
delphia ; George Bullock, West Conshohocken, Montgomery County ; Thomas 
Beaver, Danville ; Gen. W. H. H. Davis, Doylestown ; Lewis Peterson, Jr., 
Allegheny; John W. Chalfant, Allegheny; Diller Luther, Reading, OenercU 
Agent. 

ILLINOIS. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 

G. S. Robinson, Sycamore, President; J. C. Corbus, Mendota; J. M. 
Gould, Moline; Dr. F. B. Haller, Vandalia ; William A. Grimshaw, Pitts- 
field; Rev. F. H. Wines, Springfield, Secretary. 
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WISCONSIN. (Term of Office, Five Years.) 
Andrew E. Elmore, Fort Howard, President ; William W. Reed, M D. , 
Jefferson, Vice-President; Hiram H. Giles, Madison; J. H. Vivian, M.D., 
Mineral Point; Mrs. E. B. Fairbanks, Milwaukee; Prof. A. O. Wright, 
Madison, Secretary, 

MICHIGAN. (Term of Office, Six Years.) 
Rt. Rev. George D. Gillespie, Grand Rapids, Chairman ; Charles M. Cros- 
well. Governor, ex officio member, Adrian; E. H. Van Deusen, M. D., Kala- 
mazoo; P. B. Loomis, Jackson; John J. Wheeler, E. Saginaw; W. J. Baxter, 
Lansing, Secretary. 

CONNECTICUT. (Term of Office, Indefinite.) 

Willis R. Austin, Norwich, Chairman; Miss H. L. Ripley, Norwich ; S. 
Rutherford McNary, Hartford ; Dr. William H. Hotchkiss, New Haven ; Mrs. 
Augusta C. Pease, Hartford, Secretary. 

KANSAS. (Term of Office, Three Years.) 

Edwin Knowles, Sabetha, Chairman ; C. E. Faulkner, Salina, Secretary ; 
A. T. Sharpe, Ottawa, Treasurer ; J. L. Wever, M.D., Leavenworth; Gen. 
T. T. Taylor, Hutchinson. 

[The Massachusetts Prison Commission, as reorganized in 1879, consists 
of five members who hold office for five years ; its Secretary is not a member 
of the Board. The present members are : — Thomas Parsons, Brookline, 
Chairman ; Charles O. Chapin, Springfield; William Roberts, Waltham; 
Mrs. Mary C. Ware, Boston; Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Boston; Warren F. 
Spalding, Cambridge, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Prison Commission consists of seven members, who hold 
office for three years. Francis Wayland, New Haven, Chairman. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Supervision, established in 1881, consists of 
five members, who hold office for five years ; the present members are : Col. 
George W. Burchard, Jefferson; Gen. James Bintliff, Lafayette; L. A. 
Proctor, Milwaukee ; Charles Luling, Manitowoc ; Charles D. Parker, St. 
Croix. 

The President then delivered the Opening Address (see pp. 4-19) , 
at the close of which the Conference took up the subject assigned 
to this session, — Insanity. 

At the close of the discussion (which will be found on pp. 
19-36), the President read an invitation from the Boston Young 
Men's Christian Union, placing all their facilities at the disposal of 
the Conference. 

On motion of Rev. F. H. Wines, adjourned from 1.45 to 4, P. M. 

On Monday afternoon the Conference was called to order at 
4 o'clock by the President, and the Business Committee, through 
their Chairman, Hamilton A. Hill, again reported in part as fol- 
lows, and the report was adopted on motion of Judge Robinson : 

In the presentation of reports from the States sending dele- 
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gates, it is recommended that ten minutes be allowed for each 
State, and when reports are made upon different subjects and at 
different times, the reports of each State may occupy ten minutes. 
The time is to be divided among the delegates as they may agree, 
but it is not to be extended, except by unanimous consent of the 
Conference. In the debates of the Conference the following rules 
are recommended by the Committee : 

1. Each debater to speak but five minutes, and not to speak 
twice until all others have had an opportunity to be heard. 

2. Each speaker to announce the particular reports or papers 
which he rises to discuss, and to confine his remarks to those, but 
with liberty to discuss, successively, more than one of the sub- 
jects presented in the papers. 

3. All voting upon resQlutions, or other business of the Con- 
ference, to be confined to its accredited members, whose names 
will be submitted and printed, with additions day by da}*. 

Hamilton A. Hill, 
George S. Robinson, 
DiLLER Luther, 
G. A. James, 
F. B. Sanborn. 
Boston, July 25, 1881. 

Gen. Brinkerhoff, Chairman of the Committee on Organization, 
reported verbally that the committee were yet divided in the choice 
of the next place of meeting, hesitating between Madison and 
Philadelphia, and asked leave to defer their formal report until the 
next day, which was granted. 

Dr. David Rogers, of New York, briefly alluding to the perilous 
condition of President Garfield, moved the following Resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

''That the Chairman of the National Conference of Charities 
appoint a committee of five to express the national sentiment of 
sympathy and our grief upon the attempted assassination of 
President James A. Garfield." 

The Chair subsequently appointed on this committee, David 
Rogers, M. D., of New York ; Rev. J. K. Mason, D. D., of 
Maine; M. D. Follett, Esq., of Ohio; Mrs. J. L. Beveridge, of 
Illinois; D. P. Faulds, Esq., of Kentucky. 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, for the Standing Committee on 
the Work of Boards of State Charities, made his Report (printed 
on pp. 37-50.) Reports from States upon this subject were then 
made by Judge G. S. Robinson for Illinois, Dr. W. H. Leonard 
for Minnesota, Mrs. Sara A. Spencer and Hon. George A. Cas- 
well for the District of Columbia, and Dr. S. J. Allen for Ver- 
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mont. These reports, with the President's subsequent report for 
Massachusetts, are printed on pp. 51-57. 

The Conference then adjourned to 8, P. M., at which time the 
President, after calling the meeting to order, gave out several an- 
nouncements for the following day, • and mentioned '^ Boffin's 
Bower" as one of the Boston institutions worthy of a visit. 
Pending the arrival of Judge Robinson, who had a paper assigned 
for the evening, reports from the States were continued. The 
President rei>orted on Pauperism in Massachusetts. (See pp. 55-57.) 

Judge Robinson then read his paper on "The Utility of State 
Boards," (pp. 58-76) after which the subject was discussed by Prof. 
Wright, of Wisconsin (pp. 76-78) ; Hon. W. P. Letchworth, of 
New York (pp. 78-79) ; J. G. Rosengarten (p. 78), and Rev. J. 
L. MDligan (pp. 79-80), of Pennsylvania; Hon. George A. Cas- 
well (pp. 80-81), and Miss Sara A. Spencer (p. 85), of the 
District of Columbia ; Gen. R. Brin^rhoff, of Ohio (pp. 81-83) ; 
Judge Robinson, of Illinois (pp. 83-84) , and Dr. Pliny Earle, of 
Massachusetts (pp. 84-85). 

Adjourned to 9, A. M., Tuesday, July 26. 



SECOND DAY'S SESSION. 

The Conference met pursuant to adjournment. The President 
read a communication from Prof. T. N. Haskell, of Colorado, ap- 
pointed a delegate from that State, inviting the Conference to 
hold its next meeting in Colorado ; also one from Col. Gardiner 
Tufts, of the State Primary School, Monson, inviting the Con- 
ference to visit that institution. 

Additional reports being called for from several States, on the 
subject of Judge Robinson's paper. Dr. Diller Luther reported 
for Pennsylvania (pp. 86-88) ; Dr. Rogers for New York (p. 
88), and Prof. A. O. Wright (p. 97), and Hon. H. H. Giles 
(pp. 97-99), for Wisconsin. 

The President then called for some reports on the charities of 
Boston, and in response papers were read by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, one of the managers of the New England Hospital for 
Women andChil(Jren,on the purpose and methods of that institution 
(pp. 88-90), and later by Mr. W. H. Baldwin, President of the 
Boston Young Men*s Christian Union, describing the work of the 
Union, and giving statistics obtained from prominent business 
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bouses of Boston, in regard to the rctatioo between employers 
and employ^B (pp. 90-97). 

Dr. Charles E. Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, Chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Organization of Charities in Cities, then 
read ita general report of that committee (pp. 100-118) ; 
which was continued by remarks from Robert Treat Paine, Jr., of 
Boston (pp. 118-123); a paper by Mrs. James T. Fields, ot 
Boston, on The Constitution and Duties of a District Conference 
(pp. 124-131); a paper by Mr. Levi L. Barbour, of Detroit, 
Mich., on Vagrancy (pp. 131-138) ; and a discussion of the mat- 
ter by Rev. E. R. Donehoo, of Kttaburg, Pa. (pp. 138-139) ; 
Mrs. Snsan I. Lesley, of Philadelphia, Pa. (p. 139) ; Mrs. C. 
H. Dall, of Washington (p. 140) ; Rev. William Bradley, of 
Boston (p. 140) : W. H. Neff, of Cincinnati, O. (p. 140), and 
T. G. Smith, of Bnffalo, N. Y. (pp. 192-196.) A paper pre- 
pared by Philip C. Garrett, Esq., of Philadelphia, on Effective 
Charity (pp. 141-143), was also presented. Mr, Seth Low, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., followed with a paper on Out-door Relief in the 
United States (pp. 144-154), and this topic was discussed by 
Rev. II. C. Duganne, of Lowell, Mass. (pp. 154-].')fi) ; E. W. 
Chase, of St. Paul, Minn. (p. 156); Hon. A. E. Elmore, of 
Wisconsin (p. 156) ; Dr. Phillip G. Gillette, of Jacksonville, 
III. (p. 156) ; Dr. C. E. Cadwalader, of PhUadelphia (p. 157) ; 
Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois (pp. 157-8) ; Dr. Rogers, of New 
York (p. 158) ; Rev. C. W. Wendte, of Cincinnati, 0. (p. 158) ; 
Thomas F. Ring, of Boston (pp. 158-9) j Rev. 11. R. Cooley, of 
Cleveland, 0. (p. 159), and Mr. Low. of Brooklyn, N. Y. (pp. 
159-161). A statement concerning the Boston Wood Yard was 
given by George Abbott James, of Boston (pp. 161-2). A pa- 
per by Sir Charles Trevelyan, of London, Eug., on Improridence 
and its Remedies, was submitted to the Conference through ita 
President, and is print«d on pp. 163—7. 

The Committee on Organization, through the Chairman, Gen. 
Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, reported in part, that the President of the 
next Conference should commence his duties at the close of this 
year's sessions, and hold over until the close of the next Con- 
ference, and that the President now in the chair should bold over 
during the present session. They further recommended that 
Henry C. Prentiss, M. D., of Uassacbu setts, be appointed an 
additional secretary of the Conference. On motjou of Mr. Richard 
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Vaux, of Pennsylvania, tiie report of the Committee was accepted 
and adopted. It was announced that the afternoon session would 
be omitted, to allow members to visit institutions in the vicinity, 
and at 2.05, P. M. the Conference adjourned until evening. 

The Conference was called to order at 8, P. M., by the Presi- 
dent, who took occasion briefly to indicate the character of some 
of the charities of Boston which tiie Conference were invited t» 
visit, — ^naming the House of the Good Shepherd (a refbge for 
unfortunate women and under Catiiolic management) , the North 
End Diet Kitchen, the Flower and Fruit Mission, the Marcella 
Street Home (a city institution fbr titie care of poor children), 
and the Massachusetts Infant Asylum* 

Mrs. C. R. Lowell, of New York, introduced the business of 
the evening by reading a paper entitled ConsideratioQS upon a 
better System of Public Charities and Correction for Cities (pp. 
168-185). 

Hon. H. H. Giles, of Wisconsin, took the chair, and presided 
during the discussion upon Mrs. Lowell's paper. Remarks were 
made by Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois (pp. 185-187, and 190- 
191) ; Mrs. C. H. Dall, of Washington D. C. (p. 187) ; Dr. 
James Knight, of New York (pp. 246-249) ; Mr. Frederick 
Collins, of Philadelphia (p. 187-^) ; Col. G. W. Burchard, of 
Wisconsin (p. 188) ; Mr. Seth Low, of Brooklyn, N. Y. (p» 
188) ; Mr. Levi L. Barbour, of Detroit, Mich. (p. 189) ; Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn, of Mass. (pp. 189-190), and Dr. C. E. Cadwalader, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. (p. 191). 

At 9.50, P. M., the Conference adjourned. 



THIRD DAY'S SESSION. 

• 

The Conference met at 9, A. M., and on the call for further 
reports from the States, Rev. J. K. Mason, of Fryeburg, Me., 
responded for the State of Maine (pp. 205-208) ; Mr. William 
Howard Neff, of Cincinnati, for Ohio (pp. 208-211); Mr. P. 
Caldwell, of Louisville, for Kentucky (pp. 2U9 212) ; and Mr. 
Willis R. Austin, of Norwich, for Connecticut (pp. 212-214). 

At 10, A. M., by assignment, the report of the Committee on 
Inmiigration was presented by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, 
Secretary of the Committee, who also made additional verbal 
statements (pp. 217, 218). The Report was then discussed by 
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Dr. Dftvid Rogers, of New York (p. 218) ; Dr. Diller Luther, of 
FenusylvaDia (pp. 21S, 219) ; Hon. A. £. Elmore, of WiscoDBiu 
(p. 219) ; Judge Eobinson. of lUinois (pp. 219, 220) ; Rev. F. H. 
Wines, of Illiuois (p. 220) ; Mr. Levi L. Barbour, of Michigan 
(p. 220) ; Mr. Hamilton A. HUl, of MassachuBettB (pp. 220-222) ; 
Bev. L. Cooley, of Ohio (pp. 222, 223) ; Prof. A. O. Wright, of 
Wisconsiu (pp. 223, 224). 

Judge Robinson brought forward a reaolution upon Immigration, 
which was debated by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, and 
Mrs. Sara A- Spencer, of the District of Columbia. 

The President announced that the afternoon would be given up 
to visits to the State Almshouse, at Tewksbury, the Danvers 
Lunatic Hospital, and the Lancaster Industrial School, and a 
recess of^half an hour was taktn by the Conference. At the close 
of the recess, the Business Committee made a report, through their 
Chairman, Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of Boston, recommending (1) 
that no session be held this evening, and (2) that 2000, or more, 
copies of the Proceedings of the Conference be printed. The 
recommendations of the Committee were adopted without dissent. 

Debate upon Judge Robinson's motion being resumed, remarks 
were made t^ Mrs. Sara A. .Spencer, of the District of Columbia 
(p. 224) ; Mr. Harold Goodwin, of Philadelphia, Pa. (pp. 224, 
225) : Mr. Moore, of Boston (p. 223) ; Mrs. C. H. Ball, of 
"Washington, D. C, and Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York. The 
lYeaident also discussed the subject (pp. 225-227) ; and amend- 
ments to the resolution were offered by Rev. F. H. Wines, of 
Illinois, which were accepted ; and the resolution was adopted as 
printed on page 227. 

Reports from States were then resumed, and Hon. H. H. Giles 
made a report for Wisconsin (pp. 228-229) ; Mr. A. S. Meyrick, 
tor New Jersey (pp. 229-233) ; and Rev. Marcus Ames, of 
Providence, spoke for Rhode Island (pp. 215, 21G). For the 
latter State, a report by W. W. Chapiu, of the Rhode Island 
Board of Charities and Corrections, was subsequently forwarded 
"to the President, and appears on papes 214, 215. 

At 1.30, P. M., the Conference adjourned to Thursday morning. 
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FOURTH DAY'S SESSION, 

The Conference assembled at 10, A. M. In the absence of Gen, 
Brinkerhoff, Chairman of the Committee on Organization, Rev. F. 
H. Wines presented the Report of that Committee, which, on 
motion of Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, was accepted and adopted by the 
Conference, as follows : 

The Committee on Organization respectAiUy report. That invita- 
tions have been received to hold the next annual Conference at 
Philadelphia, at Louisville, and at Madison, Wisconsin. After 
patient consideration of the arguments advanced in fkvor of each 
of these cities, they have, with substantial unanimity, arrived at 
the conclusion that it is advisable to accept the invitation extended 
by the State Board of Wisconsin ; and they recommend that Hon. 
Andrew E. Elmore, President of that Board, be chosen ' as Presi* 
dent of the Ninth Annual Conference ; also, that the selection of 
the proper date for the meeting be referred to the Committee on 
Arrangements, with the power to act. The committee fhrther report 
the following list of Secretaries for the coming year : 

Maine, Ber. J. K. Mason : New Hampshire, J. P. Bancroft, M. D. ; 
Vermont, Samuel J. Allen; Massachusetts, Frank B. Sanborn; Rhode 
Island, George I. Cbace ; Connecticut, George E. Howe ; New York, W. P. 
Letchworth; Pennsylvania, Diller Luther, M. D. ; New Jersey, Samuel 
Allinson ; Ohio, Rev. A. G. Byers ; Indiana, Rev. O. C. McCulloch ; Illinois, 
George S. Robinson ; Michigan, W. J. Baxter ; Wisconsin, H. H. Giles ; 
Minnesota, W. H. Leonard, M. D. ; Iowa, C. S. Watkins; Kansas, C. £. 
Faulkner; Colorado, T. N. Haskell; Missouri, S. M. Breckinridge; Ken- 
tucky, P. Caldwell ; North Carolina, Eugene Grissom, M. D. ; Georgia, F. 
L. Haralson ; Texas, Dudley Wooten ; Virginia, Charles P. Bigger ; Mary- 
land, C. S. Griffith ; California, Frederick Maccutish ; District of Columbia, 
George A. Caswell ; Statistical Secretary, Rev. Fred. H. Wines ; Honorary 
Secretary, J. W. Langmuir, of Toronto, Ontario. 

We recommend that secretaries be appointed by the President 
of the Conference for the States not named in the foregoing list, 
on consultation with the governors or other persons fitted to advise 
as to the propriety of such appointments. It is eminently im- 
portant that the Conference should assume a national character, 
and especially that the interest and co6peration of the Southern 
States be secured. 

Further reports from the States were called for, and Mr. E. W. 
Chase, of St. Paul, made a report for Minnesota (pp. 237, 238) ; 
Mrs. W. G. Fairbank, of Vergennes, for Vermont (p. 238), and 
Mr. J. W. Langmuir, Inspector of Prisons and Asylums, of 
Ontario, for that Province (pp. 238-240) . 

Rev. F. H. Wines in the chair, the Committee on Crime and 
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Penalties were ealled on for & report. Rev. J. L. MiUigan, of 
Pennsylvania, iu the absence of the Cbairman, Prof. Waj-lanti, 
reported for the Comrailtee, presenting a paper by Mr. T. H. 
Nevin, of Pitts bui^, on The Model Prison (pp. 250-252), and 
also a paper contributed by Hon. RiehArd Vaux, of Pennsylvania. 
Portions only of the latter were read to the Conference ; an ab- 
stract is printed on pp. 253-256. 

Mr, Wines, Chairman pro tern., said : Mr. Saoliom informs me 
that it is advisable a paper I was to have n'ad last night should be 
read now. In order that somebody may call me to order if 1 
transgress, I will ask Mr. Elmore, our President elect for the nest 
Conference, to take the chair. 

Mr. £lhore, on taking the chair, said : I don't know whether 
you expect me to make a speech. If you do, I ciin only say you 
will be disappointed ; I am a llrst-clasB listener, but a fourth-cluB 
speaker. ]tly father was a New Englander, antl he taught me lo 
think that Boston was the Mecca of the worlil. I have been told 
a thousand limes by a friend of mine, that his mother used to tell 
him to see Boston or die a fool. But yet I never saw Boston till 
last Saturday, old as I am. I have been looking about, and I find 
there are a great many notions that 1 don't like, but a good many 
Others that 1 do like. I have had an ideal Yankee in my mind 
from my childhood, and I have never seen but one that Slled the 
bill, — that is the President of this Conference, Mr, F. B. Sanborn. 
He fills the bill pretty nearly. No matter where you place him, he 
is equal to the occasion. He presides well, is a good secretary, 
as member of the Publishing Committee he cannot be equalled, — 
take him for all in all 1 think he fills the bill of a Yankee who can 
do anything, better than anyone I ever met. If I were to preside 
here instead of in Wisconsin, I should have peremptorily refused 
to accept the position ! As it is, I thank you for the honor you 
have conferred on me, with all my heart. And 1 will now call on 
Mr. Wines. 

Mr. Wines then read the Report of the Statistical Secretary 
(pp. 196-204). 

I^resident Sanborn having resumed the chair, called for fhrthcr 
Eeporta from the States. Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, of New York, 
reported for that Stale (p. 240). His remarks were interrupted 
to hear the report of a special committee. Dr. J. K. Mason, for 
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the Committee on the Assassination of President 6iu*fleld, reported 
a preamble and resolutions. 

Mr. Huse, of Illinois, moved that the report be accepted and 
adopted. 

The pREsroENT : It seemed eminently proper to the Conference 
that this subject should be referred to a committee, and tiiis com- 
mittee has now presented in very appropriate language what I 
doubt not will be the sentiment of the Conference. 

Dr. Scott, of Cleveland, Ohio, as a neighbor of Oen. Garfield, 
expressed his strong sympathy with the resolutions. 

Governor Lokq offered an amendment, speaking as follows : I 
am very happy not only to rise to move an amendment to the reso- 
lution, but also to second it with all my heart, personally, and on 
behalf of the Commonwealth which I have the honor to represent. 
The sympathy of Massachusetts in the recovery of the President 
comes ftom the length and breadth of the Commonwealth, is familiar 
to all present, and is familiar to the world. And the special 
fitness of the adoption of this resolution by this body is in the fact 
that it is a representative body, representing a larger portion of 
the whole country than any conference or any gathering that has 
met together since the assault on the President ; and so in this 
resolution it represents more than has been represented before, 
the intense loyalty and sympathy of the whole country. Out of 
this terrible calamity have come some sweet and gracefbl and 
some very significant things ; some very valuable things to us as 
a nation ; nothing certainly more significant or more valuable 
' than the general unbounded, unlimited, unsectional e^tpresslon of 
patriotism and loyalty. The feeling of sympathy that haiB been 
expressed for General Garfield has been a feeling not only for 
him personally and as President of the United States, but a senti- 
ment of loyalty to the country as represented by him. So I am 
glad for one that this Conference, representing So many Stat^, has 
seen fit to propose these resolutions for unanimous adoption. The 
touching and delicate thing in this matter is after all the domestic 
afi[liction. The thing that comes most tenderly home to us all, 
men and women and families, is the bedside of the President, the 
bedside by which sits his faithful wife ; the associations that go 
out from the man to his early home, and to the mother who, when 
the calamity came to her ears, thought not of the President, but 
of the babe that sat upon her knee. I do not think that we can 
let these resolutions go, we who represent families, represent home 
and the tenderest relations of domestic life, without some more 
definite reference to those two women. I therefore suggest that 
we amend the resolution by adding "especially with his wife and 
mother, who have exhibited to the American people the highest 
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ex&mple of the fortitude and tenderness of American womanhood." 
[Load applause]. 

The following is the 'rcBoIntioD as amended : — 

TThereae, a moat wicked attempt has been recently made to 
assassinate the President of the United States, James A. Garfleld, 
thereby filling the hearts of the people, throughout the nation, 
with horror of the crime, and deepest protracted anxiety for the 
result, therefore 

Resolved^ That we, the members of this National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, convened iu the city of Boston, 
and representing different States and institutions of the country, 
deem it but fittiug and just to give fbrmal expression to our grief 
for the personal suffering he is made to experience ; of our sym- 
pathy with his family, especially with his wife and mother, who 
have exhibited to tlie American people the highest example of the 
fortitude and tenderness of American womanhoo<! ; and of our 
most ardent hope and prayer that, under a fbvoring Providence, 
the purpose of the assassin may be defeated ; and tbut he, 
towards whom all loyal hearts, irrespective of party or section of 
country, now beat anxiously and warm, may soon pass the " point 
of danger" on the way to complete recovery, and along period 
of honorable activit}' for the welfare of our country. 

The resolution was accepted, and on motion of Mrs. Bcveridge, 
of Illinois, it was voted that it be telegraphed from the CoufcreQce 
to Secretary Blaine, Mrs. Garfield, and the President's mother. 

Dr. Rogers : It is not my intention to make any remarks on 
the resolutions, but my eye caught a quotation in one of the Boa- 
ton papers from an English paper which speaks so fully the char- 
acteristics of our brave President that 1 beg to read it. 

QARFIELD. 
I jerj beat patient bs tut* aeen In tba couno of Ma 

So Qt lo die I With courage calm 

Armed to confront the threatening ilart. 

Better thun ekill it such high heart. 
And hclpfullpr tlmn healing balm. 

So fit to live I with power cool 

Eqnipped to fltl hia function great, 

To crush the knaiei who ahamc the itate, 
Pluce-seeking ptstB of honest rule- 
Equal to either fnte he'll prore, 

May heaTen'i high will incillne the acale, 

The way our prayers would fkinavaU 
To weight It — to long life and love I 

— [i^nA. 
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The resolutions having passed, Dr. Hoyt concluded his report 
for New York and Col. Burchard reported for Wisconsin (pp. 
264-6). 

After a paper read by Mr. Spalding, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Prison Commission (pp. 257-262) and remarks by Mr. 
Milligan (p. 262), the subject was discussed by Mr. Daniel Russell, 
Agent for Discharged Convicts of Massachusetts (p. 263), until 
the adjournment at 1, P. M. The afternoon was devoted to visit- 
ing the Keformatory Prison for Women at Sherbom (pp. 266- 
270) . In the evening the Conference attended a Reception at the 
Hotel Vendome, given by Robert Treat Paine, Jr., President of 
the Associated Charities of Boston, at which four or five hundred 
members of the Conference and residents of Boston and vicinity 
were present. The occasion was one of much enjoyment and 
social intercourse, but no speeches were made. 



FIFTH DAY'S SESSION. 

The Conference was called to order, at 10, A. M., by the Presi- 
dent, and the sudden death of Mr. Dominick Hunt, a delegate fVom 
Wisconsin, was announced by Mr. Wines, of Illinois, who said : 

I knew Mr. Hunt only through his association with the move- 
ment in which we are interested. I looked upon him as rather a 
remarkable man. He was of Irish birth and connected with the 
Roman Catholic church. He had been a police magistrate in the 
State of Wisconsin, and for many years, I understand, a county 
superintendent of the poor. Mr. Elmore was his very warm and 
particular friend, who thought a great deal of him. He was inter- 
ested in this work as I have never seen a man of his class inter- 
ested before. He attended the National Conference at Chicago, 
and I think at Cleveland. He said to me since coming to Boston 
that he intended to be present at every one of our meetings, so 
long as he should live; and through the mysterious action of 
Providence in his case his purpose has been Mfilled. I hope that 
a committee will be appointed to express the sense of the Confer- 
ence in view of his death, and to extend to his family and friends 
at home cor very cordial and hearty sympathy. I would propose 
that on the committee should be placed some member from Wis- 
eoiudn who is more familiar wilh his life and history than I am. 
I llioiild tiiink Mr. Elmore a very appropriate person. I think 
HMt we nrast aU feel this deiath very much. Here, yesterday, in 

& life and vigor, with as good a prospect for life as any of us — 
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todny, gone to his Judge, to meet his reward ! It is a very solemn 
waruing to us of our own mortalitj-, and we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by it. 

Prof, WniQHT, of Wiaconain : The President has just informed 
me that DO other member from Wisconsin is present. In seconding 
Mr. Wiues's motion it is proper for me to say that I have known 
Mr. Hunt for some time. I met him some weelts ago at his home 
in Fort Howard, while Inspecting poorhouses and jails, and spent 
an evening with him at his home. He was very much interested 
indeed in these subjects, as was also his wife. They were from 
tlie great middle class of Ireland and took a leading place among 
their own people. For many years Mr. Hunt had charge of the 
management of in-door and out^door relief in Brown county, Wis- 
consin. At Mr. Elmore's request he went to the Conference at 
Chicago ; while there he beard a discussion on out-door relief 
which suggested ideas to his mind that he had never thought of. 
He went back to Brown county, and being in a position where he 
could put these ideas in practice, he immediately brought them 
before the supervisors and carried out measures of reform in con- 
nection with out-door relief, so far as practicable, and saved much 
money to the county. He said to me that the simple fact of his 
attending the Conference at Chicago would save $10,000 a year to 
Brown county. When he heard Mr. Low speak again on the same 
subject, he told me that it was worth Qfly dollars to hear ^Ir. Low 
say what he did on those subjects, and I noticed that he had a 
long conference with him afterwards. 

1 was very mnch shocked at hearing, about half-past nine this 
rooming, that Mr. Hunt had been found dead in his bed at the 
Parker House. When 1 came back from the reception last even- 
ing, 1 found him at the Parker House, and had a few minutes 
conversation with liim alK>ut the SuSolk Jail in this city, which he 
bad just visited. I left him in apparently perfect health, after 
eleven o'clock at night. His very sudden death is a matter of 
surprise aud sorrow to all the members of this Conference. I 
certainly hope that such a committee will be appointed, and Mr. 
Elmore is by all means the most fitting person from ^^'iscouein to 
be on that committee. 

Mr. Wines's motion passed unanimously, and the President 
appointed on the committee, Hon. Andrew E. Elmore, of Wis- 
consin, Bev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, and Dr. Diiler Luther, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Remarks upon the Woman's Reformatory Prison, at Sherbom, 
visited tlie previous day, were made by the President of the Con- 
ference (p. 267); Dr. David Rogers, of New York; Dr. Pliny 
Earle, of Massachusetta ; Mrs. DaU, of Washington (p. 268) ; 
and by Rev, J. L. Milligan {pp. 269, 70). Mr. Milligan also pre- 
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eentud, in behalf of Wftrden Rice, a brief report of prison work 
in Vermont, aa follows : 

The State of Vermont passed a law in 1874, giving to each dis- 
charged convict one dollar for each raonth of good conduct while 
in prison, the money to l>e paid on his discharge. Since Dec. 1, 
1676, abont 125 persons have been discharged and paid an average 
of 125 each ; but two of th« above number had been in punish- 
ment enough to lose all benefit of this law. Some men have been 
paid $70. The taw does not allow the amount to exceed $100. 
No one of the 125 convicts discharged has been recounnitted to 
the prison at Windsor, of which Mr. Rice is warden. Tlie num- 
ber of convicts in the Vermont State Frison, at the present time, 
is 120, with indications that it will be reduced to 110 or less within 
Uie next six months. The largest number ever in the prison was 
188, in the summer of 1678. 

At 10.80, A. M., the Committee on Preventive Work among 
Children took cimrge of the session of the Conference, Hon. W. 
P. Letdiworth, of New York, Chairman of that Committee, pre- 
siding. Mr. Letchworth having announcetl the death of Ex- 
Governor Bagley, of ilicltigan, former Chairman of the Com- 
mittee (p. 271), the Secretary of the Michigan Board, Mr, W. J. 
Baxter, of Detroit, spoke as follows : 

Gov. Bagley was eniineutly a man of the people, and a fkir 
representative of what America does for her young men. H6 was 
brought up in poverty, but by the force of the institutions of this 
country was enabled to occupy the place to which his talents 
entitled him. I was acquainted with him from his boyhood ; we 
went to school together in the west of Michigan, and I have there- 
fore known him all his life. He was eminently a practical man, 
and his sj-mi)athies for the poor and distressed always took a 
practical turn. Our institution for poor children atColdwater was 
inaugurated by Gov, Bagley : he waa one of the commissioners for 
that institution, and took an earnest intorest in it. making it what 
it has since become. I move that a committee of five be appointed 
by the Chair to prepare suitable resolutions in regard to Gov. 
Bagley'a death. 

Mr. Wines seconded the motion, which passed unanimously, 
and the following committee was appointed by the Chairiuau : 

W. J. Baxter, of Michigan. 

George S. Bobinson, of Illinois. 

F. B. Sanborn, of Massachusetts. 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio. 

Frof. Qeotgt I. Chace, of Rhode Island. 
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Mr. Letchworth then presented his report (p. 271), after which 
Mrs. Helen M. Beveridge, of niinois, read a report by Mrs. Julia 
C. Dorr, of Vermont, on Reformatory and Preventive Work in that 
State (pp. 272-6), and followed it with an account of the Indus- 
trial School for Girls, at Evaueton, lU., of which she is the 
President (pp. 276-8). 

Mrs. Babbitt, of Illinois, spoke on the eame subject (p. 278), 
and a disciisBion followed, in which Mr. Gardner, of Ohio, Mr, 
Caldwell, of Kentucky, and others spoke. Mr. Gardner expressed 
his surprise at seeing a boy of eight years in the Boston jail, on 
his visit the day before (p. 278). Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, of 
Boston, explained tJie circumstanccG of the case (p. 279). 

Mr. Obadiab Huse, of the Illinois Reform School at Pontiac, 
spoke of this institution (p. 280), and Rev. H. R. Cooley, of 
Cleveland, spoke of the Bethel Uninu in that city (p. 281). Mrs. 
Lesley, of Philadelphia, read a paiier ou Foundlings and Destitute 
Children (pp. 282,6) , and at noon Misa E. C. Putnam, of Boston, 
read a special report on The Care of Friendless Girls (pp. 288-301). 

The Committee on estaliliahing an organ of the Conference then 
reported through the Chairman, Rev. F. H. Wines: 

The Committee to which was referred the matter of the estab- 
lishment of a newspaper to serve as an organ of the Conference, 
respectfully report as follows : 

This Conference is manifestly destined to become national in 
fact as well as in name, and to exerts wide and [wwerftil influence 
throughout the counU'y. in the direction of systematizing, develop- 
ing and improving our system of cliarities and correction, both 
locally and generally. To aid in extending its influence for good, 
ta as educational factor and a national exchange of ideas and of 
information, it appears to be vei^ desirable that it should have at 
its command an official bulletin, to be published at stated intervals, 
between the times at which its annual sessions are held. In view 
of the breadth of the fnterests involved, the increasing number of 
persons whose attention is engaged in charitable work, and the 
multitude of State, municipal and private charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions in the country, it is probable that such an 
organ could be made self-sustaining, through its list of subscribers 
and a special line of advertisements, which could easily he pro- 
cured for insertion in its columns. At the same time, your Com- 
mittee are of the opinion that no steps should be taken in this 
direction unless a fund sufficient for the payment of the expenses 
of publication fbr one year can he first secured, the amount of 
which we estimate at one thousand dollars. To give the move- 
ment practical form, we recommend ; 
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1. That Messrs. Sanborn and Wines be appointed a special 
committee, authorized to solicit contributions to the extent of one 
thousand dollars, for this purpose only, and to make arrangements 
for the establishment of the proposed periodical, whenever that 
snm shall have been secured. 

2. That the time and place of publication be simultaneously, 
at Boston and Chicago, on the first of each month. 

3. That the special committee of two hereby provided for, be 
instructed to suspend publication at any time when the funds in 
their hands may be exhausted, and in no case to involve this Con- 
ference in any pecuniary obligations on this account. 

4. That the two gentlemen named act as Eastern and Western 
editors of the new paper, for which they are requested to choose 
an expressive and ap^priate name, and that they be permitted 
to request such persons as they may deem expedient to act with 
them as associate editors, provided that not more than one associ- 
ate be appointed from any one State. 

Fred. H. Wines, 

RoBT. Treat Paine, Jr., 

Chas. L. Cadwalader. 

The Report of the Committee was accepted and adopted. 

A debate on Miss Putnam's Report then followed, and remarks 
were offered by Rev. Charles H. Bond, Superintendent of the 
Industrial School for Girls at Middletown, Conn. (p. 805) ; Miss 
6. A. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, Rev. H. Loomis, Jr. of Pough- 
keepsie. New York, (pp. 306-8) ; and on the following day by 
Mrs. Lowell (p. 301), Mrs. Leonard (p. 302), Miss Collins of 
Boston (pp. 802-3), Prof. Wright and Dr. Cadwalader (p. 804), 
and Dr. Channing (p. 806). 

The Committee appointed to prepare resolutions in reference to 
the death of Mr. Dominick Hunt, of Wisconsin, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

Resolved : That this Conference has heard with deep pain the 
announcement of the death of Mr. Dominick Hunt, of Wisconsin, 
a member of this Conference, in attendance upon its sessions, who 
died suddenly during the night, at his hotel ; and recognizing in 
him a good, true and kind man, worthy of respect for his marked 
interest in all charitable work, we extend to his family and friends 
our sincere and earnest sympathy in their great loss which in such 
an unexpected moment came upon them. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and it was ordered 
that a copy be transmitted to the family of Mr. Hunt. 
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The Re[>ort of tlie Business Committee was then presented by its 
Chairman, Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, of Maasachii setts, aa follows : 

The Conference has decided that its next meeting eliall be held 
in Madison, Wisconsin, — the precise time has not been fixed, — 
hut probabl}' late in the month of July. The sessions will probably 
begin on Tuesday evening and last until Friday evening. Full 
particnlars will be duly announced hereafter. 

The Committee also reported the Standing Committees for 
1S81-2, which, with subsequent additions are as follows, all having 
been elected by the Conference : 



BTANDINO OOMHITTBBB FOB TH& YBAB 1881-83. 

On Ikf tfoTk of the SoanU of Stale CAariftu.— Aeoboe 9, Robixboii, 3]re>- 
morc, III.; the Rlahl Hot, ti. D. Gu,L£8I>ie. Grand Rapids. Mich.: Iton.TROMAa 
Talbot, NonbBmarics, Hm>. ! Mm. CHAB[.E»R.LoirBLL,N«n York. N. v.; W.W. 
Bked. M.D.. Jefferwu, Wis.; Prof. Geohok I. ChJoB, FroTtdence, R. \.\ Lxna 
ViTKiiMi.v. Ju.. AllegbenT, Pa. : VilltrR. Ausnir, Norwfch, Conn. : 'W. H. Neff, nn- 
clnDftU, U.i CuAsi-Ka F. C0VF15, Blchraoni], Ind.; W. H. LsonutD, M. D., Mlmio- 
apoUa, Hlnn. 

On Iha OraanitalUm of CharUla 4n CKM.—RoBEaT TREAT Faine, Jb., Ba»- 
tOD. Hax.i CHARLES £. CaDwalAdEk, FbUadclpbU, P*.; ?Ktb Low. BroaVlTii, 
M, T.; T. OuiLrOKD Shitb, BnffalD, S. V.: Levi L. Bardol-b. Detroit. Mich.; 
Itev. Charles W. Wekdte, Clncluniitl.O. ; Rer. OEOBaE E, Oobdoh, Mllwankee, 
'Wia.; Rev. Osoab C. MoCtrLLOon. IndianapaUi, Ind.; Rct. B. R. Dohehoo, PIRa- 
burg, Pk. ; C. B. LcMiKWOOD. Cleieland, O. 

On /mmiffrafion.— J. H. Vait ANTWEHr, AJbanr, N. T.; PAvni Rooem, MJ).> 
Hlneola. N. Y.; Dillkb Ldtheb. M.D., ReadlnK« Pa.; Hahiltok A, Hill, BotUiiii 
Mui.; .M[«.W.P. LTKDB, HUwaakce, Wla. ; Charlei 8. Hott, H.I>.. AlbADT, N. 
y.lL. N.DiMHoCB, >LD.,SBntBBirbara,CRtj JOUH J. WbKKUCB,E. SbkIdait.HIcIi. 

On Pravaitlve M*orJC omoiiff CftUdrni.— W. p,I.«TCBWi>RTa,Port»(EeTlUe.N. y.j 
CHARLn L. Brace, New York, N. Y.; HIM Saraii M. Cabpeicter, Pooicbkeepgle, 
H. Y.; Mrs, CuaraT. Lbohakd, SprinKlle'il, Mau.; Ura. Joek J. Faibbahkb, lUt- 
wauk«e, Wis.; Mm. Jonic L. Bbvebiime. Erangton, III.; &. BBiHEEBaorF, MRU- 
field. O.: Hra, JuLiA C. B. DOEU. Rutlind. Vl.; P. CALQwni.t., LoulavUle. Kr.: 
ObororE. Howe, West Merldea, Conn.; Mrs. BarAbB. Cooper, Bab Franciaco, CaL 

On CHm» and PmioINm.— Rav. Jobs L. MiLLtOAH, AlleBbeDjr, Pa.; Prof. Frab- 






~It. BRiNKiRDOrF, Mansfielil, Ohio; 



UlesbeD*, 

IK. Fruikiort, Xt. ; Mts. E'llekC. JOHR. 
■OH, uosian, Haw.; C. H. Boabdilui, XJ)., St. Patil, Mian.; F. L. U. 

tin aMildina Plant/or Publlr In 

M. H. DicKiKROH, PnibdelpUla, Pa.: _.. _, 

M. D.. Mineral Polnl. Wis.; Walter Chamsimo, U. D.. Brooklini 
QouLD, Hallne, 111.; P. B.IAOHis, JacIuod, Mich. 

On Pauptri»m,—n. B. Qilbs. Madison. Wla. : Oeoroe E. HoOokeoal. Roeheitar, 
V.Y.i HgnbtW. LOBD, HIch.! M. D. FoLLen-.MarleOa, Ohio; Hemrv H. Wubbl. 
WRianT, NewbatTport, Mmu.j Quobor A. Caswell. WuhlDEton; Charles W. 
Chanokllor, U.D.. Hd.; R. D. MoGomniolr, Allegheny. Pa.; J.C. CoBBita, M.D., 
Mendota, Ul.; C.S. WATKim.Davrnport. Iowa; Johk G. Baxter, LoolsvUle, K]r. 



On StatitUcal ffcparta.— ReT, Fked. H. Wmsa. Sprtosflelil, Blj F. B. SAHDaBB, 
CoDOurd, Mas*.; Dillrr Lutmeh. M.U,. Readlug. Pa.; A. 0. WRiniiT. Madison, 
Wis.; O, W. BDBCBABb, Madison, Wis.; A. G. nvRRs, Cotnmbus.Oblo; CBABI.RI S. 
RovT, M.D.. Albaif, K. Y. ; W. J. Baiter, Lansifi|C,Hlcb.; Pnjt.GRORoel. Chace, 
Piovl dencD, B. L 1 W. R, AvBTiK.^'orwlcb. Conn.; C. E. FAtiLKHEH.Sallni, Kanaai. 

The following resolutions on Civil Service Reform, presented by 

E. Winslow, of the Industrial Aid Society, Boston, were referred 

to the Committee on the Work of Boards of State Cbarities. 
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by the constant, friendly watching of some fit person living in the 
immediate neighborhood. 

Mrs. Leonard declining to speak, 

Mr. Wines said : I wish to endorse every word that Mr. Paine 
has said with so much delicacy and tenderness, and so much 
point. I move the adoption of the resolution. The discipline 
at Deer Island is admirable, because it shows the compassion, 
fidelity, and attention to duty of the officers, not because it is a 
good thing for the children ; for it struck me, and I think the gen- 
eral expression of those in attendance — many inside and outside 
of Massachusetts — ^was, that the discipline was altogether too rigid 
for children of that age, and that it was painftil to witness, while 
it did incite something of the sentiment of admiration to which the 
resolution refers. 

The President : The Chair would suggest to Mr. Wines, while 
sympathizing Ailly with his remarks, that the resolution is well 
drawn in that respect, and does not commit the Conference to an 
endorsement of the method pursued at Deer Island. Would it not 
be ungracious to qualify a vote of thanks by an expression of dis« 
satisfaction with methods which are not now in question ? 

Mrs. Dall : The resolution was a little obscurely written. I 
desire to thank the ladies and the officials of the Sherborn Prison 
for their discipline ; the other officials for their courtesy and hos- 
pitality. I did not endorse the discipline at Deer Island. 

The resolution was passed as above printed. 



SIXTH DAY'S SESSION. 

Hie Conference met at 9, A. M. 

The Committee appointed to prepare resolutions upon the death 
of Ex-Grov. Bagley, of Michigan, presented the following through 
their chairman, W. J. Baxter, of Michigan : 

BeBolvedi That we have learned with sincere sorrow of the death 
of ex-Governor Bagley, of Michigan, a prominent member of the 
Association, and chairman of one of its important committees, 
which occurred at San Francisco, Cal., on Wednesday of the pres- 
(Bnt week. That in him we recognize a representative man, who 
devoted himself with earnestness, fidelity, and intelligent zeal to 
the duties of every position he was called to fill, and whether as a 
private citizen, a successful man, or as Governor of a great State, 
was ever mindful of the poor, the sufi^ering and dependent classes, 
and an earnest and efiScient worker in every department of charity 
and reforms, in whom we lose one of our most useful and hon- 
ored members. 
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bered the chftritable oi^anizations in the same naj, aending every 
Christinas to the Little Sisters of the Poor, who have charge of 
the Old People's Home and Orpban Aa.vhims, fVom tlOO to %500, 
and to other institutions that were struggling to do their work, 
and where he knew that every dollar that Le gave would count 
directly ; where it did not go to salaries or exi>eDses, but where it 
put bread in some person's mouth or some garment upon his back, 
or where, as in the University, it was for direct gifts of books or 
apparatus. I call attention to that particularly, to show that he 
was a practical man. Everything which he did showed at once that 
it did good. It did good, not only absolutely in itself, but it en- 
couraged other people to do the same kind of good. I ha\e been 
associated with him in many business matters, and 1 know him to 
have been one of those men who are ever ready on a mag- 
uanimons scale to do what is to he done, and with no waste of 
time. While the war lasted, he was a power in the State, and a 
power that was felt outside of the State, Although he was not 
then governor, he esercbed a large and direct influence. Gov. 
Bagley was a man whose every act counted. 

Rev. Fbed H. Wines, Secretary of the State Board of Charities, 
of Illinois, said : 

I knew Oov. Bagley well. He was a verj- remarkable man. He 
lived in elegant style in the city of Detroit, where his home was 
one of refinement and of unbounded hospitality, adorned by a 
lovely wife and a most delightful group of children. He was a 
man of wonderfully warm and sympathetic and tender heart, a 
heart which seemed formed for affection ; and it was particularly 
wenn toward persons who are not calculated to win the affections 
of men in general. He took a special interest in the Michigan 
Reform School, and effected a re-creation of that institution. He 
also took a great interest in the State School for dependent chil- 
dren. The children there used to call him ■' Santa Clans," for he 
not only sent presents to them every ChriBtmas, but his roundi 
rosy, jolly face, and frosted beard and hair, gave him a peculiarly 
picturesque look, so that I have no doubt that many of those 
children absolutely confounded him with Santa Claus, and didn't 
know the difference between them. He had a strong character 
and a resolute will. He was a man of power and inSuence among 
men, capable of carrying his points and of bearing down opposi- 
tion by the conviction which he created that his Judgment was 
sound ond safe. We have sustained a very great loss, and one 
which those who knew him personally will not cease to feel as long 
OS they live and remember. I need not speak of his politicu 
prominence, his social influence, his great wealth, his business 
enterprise, beo^nse these are matters which do not so closely con- 
cern us. I, therefore, conflne myself to those aspects of his char- 
acter which relate to charitable work. There has probably never 
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Resolved, That we tender to hU afRicted widow and children our 
wannest sympathies. 

In offering the resolutions, Mr. Baxteb said : 

Mr. President, I feel that it would not be right to allow these 
resolutions to pass without some comment. Governor Dagley 
went to Michigan at an early day. His father settled in one of 
the western counties, where, as I said yesterday, I knew him as a 
boy, attending the same suhtxil with him. Hia father was a very 
poor man, and Governor Bagley himself, at the age of Sfteeo, was 
thrown entirely upon bis own resources. lie went through all the 
phases of boyhood and early manhood unassisted by friends, and 
made his own way snccessfully. He was therefore able in after- 
life to sympathize with the poor, dependent classes, and they 
always had his earnest sympathy and support He became a very 
wealthy, active business man, engaged iu various pursuits, always 
ready, however, with his wealth to open up avenues for the poor 
where they might be employed. He was also a cautious, earnest 
politician, and as Governor of our State made himself especiallj 
noted for his earnest sympathy with and care for the poor and 
dependent, and in efTorba in every direction to aid them ; so much 
so that he became known throughout the State as " our big-hearted 
Governor." His sympathies went out for all men, and he was 
emphatically a worker in every charitable and reformatory institu- 
tion. As the resolutions say, we feel that in him we have lost one 
of the best men of our State. 

Mr. L. L. Babboub, of Detroit, said : 

I have known Governor Bagley very intimately during the last 
years of his life. With his early years and manhood I was not bo 
much personally acquainted, except tliat I have heard him go over 
the story of his boyhood, and his trials and bis successes. In his 
patient perseverance to win success, and in the contideuce with 
which he inspired every man who ever had anything to do with him, 
not only in his integrity, but in his ability to do anything that he 
undertook, he was remarkable. I think be was the best governor 
Michigan ever had. And, in saying that, I judge by the fruit of 
bis labors. I think we ought generally to judge men by what they 
accomplish ; and he accomplished more than any other governor for 
Uie State of Michigan in the way of reforming its prison discipline, 
in encouraging education, and in promoting its financial prosperity. 
And not only by his public acts in taking care of the poor, and in 
tile public measures which he introduced and carried through, but 
in his private acts of liberality ought we to remember him. There 
was no holiday that passed without some institution, and generally 
quite a large number of institutions here and there, hearing from 
him, not simply with kind words, but with a very generous check. 
He remembered the University with beneScent ^te. He remem- 
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been a man in the United States, occupying an equally prominent 
ollicial position, who has manifested a more intelligent interest in 
charitable work than Gov. Bagley. 

The President (Mr. F. B. Sanbors) said : 

I desire to add a few words to the tributes that have been paid. 
I may say that I, too, knew Governor Bagley well. Although I 
met him but few tiraea, I knew bim by his repulAtion, and by that 
instinct which, when we come in contact with men or such au 
overflowing personality as Gov. Bagley, reveals what the whole 
charat^r is from its outlines. Hie connection with our Confer- 
ence was peculiar. We met first in the city of New York, a very 
feeble organization, merely introductory to our general work, act- 
ing rather as a committee to prepare work for the following year. 
The next year we met in Detroit, and had the good fortune to find 
Mr. Bagley in the chair as Governor. Detroit was his home. He 
received and welcomed the Conference, and presided over our first 
sessioD, 1 thiuk during the entire day. He made us an address, 
in which be not only welcomed us to the city, but set forth the 
condition of the charitable institutioDs of Michigan in a very dear 
manner, and put at our disposal all the means necessary for be- 
coming acquainted with those institutions. He entertained us at 
bis house, and showed in every respect the interest, when we num- 
bered no more than twenty or thirty persons, that we have since 
attracted now that our numbers have grown to two or three hun- 
dred delegates. That was my first occasion of meeting him. I 
spent several days in the city, and saw him frequently. I agree 
entirely with what Mr. Wines and the other geutlemen have said 
of bis personal character. I happened to meet bim again at Sara- 
toga, 1 thiuk not quite three years ago, when we were holding a 
session of the American Social Science Association there. He 
was accidentally in the place, and did not know of our meeting ; 
but, learning of it, he stayed and took part iu one particular ses- 
sion on the Subject which we discussed yesterday, presiding and 
speaking. As those know who have heard bim, he was the farthest 
removed from a formal orator. I do not know that be ever at- 
tempted lo make a consecutive, elaborate speech, but no man 
spoke more etfectively than be on that occ-asion, while he several 
times brought out his great principle in regard to destitute chil- 
dren, — '*A poor home is better tba.u the best institution for a 
child." It raised some discussion ; but I believe that principle 
bos l>een well established, and it was that which for some years he 
had been acting upon. 

I take pleasure in contemplating characters like Governor 
Bagley for another reasou. In a democratic country like onre, 
where everj-body is supposed to be everybody's equal, and few 
persons are inclined to take the responsibility which under otiier 
forms of government attaches to those who are either bom to lead- 
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ing positions or placed in them by the action of the govenimeDt, — 
in a country like ours, it is often important to find men who will 
represent something besides tbeir own individuality. Our civil war 
developed men of this sort. Our own Governor Andrew was a 
mail who, wherever he appeared, had the whole State of Massa- 
chusetts betund him. So, wherever Governor Bagley appeared, 
he represented the whole State of Michigan. Whenever he spoke, 
his words had not only the weight of his own character, but also 
thiB representative quality, which used to attach to the Highland 
chieftain, or, in aristocratic countries, to the great landlord or 
peer. Whatever he said was to be considered not merely because 
be said it, but because there were a million people ready to support 
it. Then his peculiar benevolence of charaicter was noticeable and 
extremely attractive. Springing from his nature, it was manifest 
OD aU occasions ; and, whenever I think of him or of men like him, 
I am reminded of that extraordinary compliment which was paid 
two or three hundred years ago to an English gentleman. Sir Robert 
Harley, grandfather of the famous Earl of Oxford, by the minister 
who preached his funeral sermon. After dilating upon his services 
to the world and ui>on his private viilues, the preacher said, as 
the cnlmtnatlon of all, "If any poor Christian were crushed by 
malice or wrong, whither would he flee !)ut to Sir Robert Harley ? " 
The same could have been said of Govei'uor Uagley. 

The resolutions were then adopted by a rising vote. 

Reports were presented from South Carolina, by Rev. Temple 
Cutler (pp. 244-6), and from CaUfornia, by Mrs. Lucy N. Brink- 
erhofT (pp. 241-3), the latter followed by remarks from Mrs. 
DaU (p. 243). The report of Mrs. Devoll, of Maine, on the 
Employment of a Police Matron, which was read Friday, appears 
on pages 809-17. 

The delegates representing the Association for the Protection 
of the Insane and the Prevention of Insanity, next reported 
through Miss A. A. Chevaillicr. of Boston, Secretary of that 
Association (pp. 318-22). In a debate following, Mrs. Leonard 
(pp. 322-3) and Dr. Channlng (p. 824) took part. 

Mr. S, C. Wrightington, of Massachusetts, Superintendent of In- 
Soor Poor, spoke briefly in explanation of the confinement of a 
young boy In the Boston Jail, mentioned on page 27S. Mr- 
Wrightington's remarks are on page 324. 

Prof. Wright, of Wisconsin, moved that the President and Secre- 
taries act as a Publishing Committee for the Proceedings of this 
Boston Couference ; and it was voted. 

A Report from the Committee on Idiocy and Imbecility was 
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tben read by Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of New York, but is withheld 
from publication at preBcnt. 

Dr. U. B. Wilbur in the chair, by asBignment Dr. Ira Russell, 
of Wincheudon, Mass., next read a paper on the Care of Epilep- 
tioa (p. 325), Dr. Theodore W. Fisher, Superintendent of the 
Boston Lunatic Hospital, followed with remarks on the clasBifiea- 
tion of insane in asyliima (pp. 326-529). 

In the discussion which followed upon Dr. Russell's paper, 
remarks were made by Dr. Walter Cbanning, of Brookliae, Moss. 
(p. 329) ; Dr. Russell, (p. 329) ; Dr. Fisher, (p. 330) ; and Gen. 
Briukerhoff, of Ohio (p. 330). 



R«v. J. L. Milligao, of Pennsylvania, presented a resolution of 
thanks, which, with amendments offered by Mr. Wines, of Illinois, 
was adopted as follows : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference are cordially 
returned to the many persons who have at this session plac(>d us 
under a debt of obligation for kindnesses received ; to the people 
of Boston for their attendance upon our meetings and their inter- 
est and participation in our deliberations, and for personal atten- 
tions : to the city authorities for the (Veedom of the public institu- 
tions, and especially for the delightful sail to Deer Island and our 
cordial eutertainment while there ; to the Managers and Superin- 
tendent of the Prison for Women for the excursion to Sherbom, 
where we recognize and admire a truly model prison ; to the officers 
of all the State, county, city, and private institutions who have 
iunted members to inspect tha institutions under their chaise ; to 
the Slate Legislature and State officials, not only for the use of 
the State House as a place of meeting, but for many welcome acts 
of hospitality, and to Governor Long for bis opening address ; to 
the newspaper press for accurate dailj reports of our proceedings ; 
to Mr. Rol^rt Treat Paine, Jr., for the very handsome receptioa 
given by bim to the Conference, at the Hotel V'endome ; to our 
President. Mr. F. It. .Sanborn, for hie untiring efforts, directed by 
a rare wisdom and tact, to insure the complete success of the pres- 
ent session, and lift the Conference to a higher level of inlliience 
and utility ; and to the Secretaries for their assiduous labors dur- 
ing the Conference week. 

In support of this resolution Mr. Wines spoke as follows : 

It has fallen to my lot, whether through good or evil fortune I 
can scarcely say, to make the closing speech, or what passes for 
he closing speech. I shoiUd like, before expressing the feeling of 
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thifl Association in view of the great hospitality and kindness of 
the citizens of Boston, to eay one word with regard to the Confer- 
ence itself and its work. I have been accustomed, in my own 
mind, to look upon this annual convention verj' much in the light 
of a training school for the workers in all departments of charities 
and corrections. Our worthy President, llr. Sanborn, has two 
pets : the Conference of Charities, and the Concoi'd School of 
Philosophy. I do not know which he esteems the most. 

The President : We are apt to be most fond of our youngest 
children, I believe. 

Ur. Wines : But it seems to me that we, at least, must look 
upon our own Conference as the more important of the two, at 
least from a practical point of view. The papers which are read 
are, to my mind, something like the written lectures of the pro- 
fessors in a professional school. Sometimes they are more inter- 
esting than at others : but if as well prepared as they should be, 
they ore always full of instruction. Then the speeches which are 
made upon tlie floor are like the talk of college boys, who vary in 
capacity, some of them bright and some of them foolish ; but by 
discussion they sharpen their wits and add to the sum of their 
knowledge. We assume that in these Conferences we must listen 
to much that is not very new, that is theoretical and visionary ; 
and there will always be persons who have hobbies which they wish 
to ride in our presence. There are persons who have panaceas for 
«ll forms of social evil, who would like to advertise their wares 
through the agency of this Association, and those who have had 
} esperieucc in the work are necessarily bored with a good 
deal of crude talk. I recall a story told by the eminent Sunday 
School Superintendent, Mr. Wells, who received once in his school 
a visit from his pastor. H is pastor asked him how he got on. He 
answered: "Pretty well; but just look over in that corner! see 
that gentleman teaching that class of boya. It is discouraging to 
be obliged to depend on such wretched assistance." Mr. Wells 
said that he never derived bs much benefit (Vom anything ever said 
to him as from the answer of his pastor: "I think that be is Just 
about Where you were when I first knew you." (Laughter.) 80 
when we hear these cnide thoughts, these hobbies, these incom- 
plete generalizations, these unsatisfactory attempts to formulate 
principles, we must remember that the people who excite our won- 
der are where we were before we knew auything about the subject. 
They must have an opportunity to express themselves ; they must 
be corrected and taught. In the administration of all cliarity, 
public or private, I am continually reminded of that wise saying 
of St. Paul, "In meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves." There will always he persons who oppose themselves, 
but it may be assumed that their opposition proceeds from igno- 
rance ; what they need is inati-uctioh ; it is our duty, then, to 
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impart iDstmction; but to he effective for good, it must be im- 
parted in the spirit of meekness, not foucjiug that we ftre by iiature 
either better or wiaer than tbey. 

Now tbis school of ours — this "Summer School of benevolence" 
— hna a very large constituency, and exerts a very wide inSuence. 
Its teachiuga go out all over the world. We give forth uo uncer- 
tain sound ; our sound is heard through all the ends of the earth. 
I hope and believe that this Conference wUI go on from one year 
to another, increasing in value, and in power and influenee, and 
that it will, as heretofore, meet for th« fVee and untramelled expres- 
sion of opinion, committing itself to no wild, visionary theories or 
hobbies of anybody ; an open school of discussion, free to every- 
body and anybody who wishes to come here and sit and listen and 
leam. We are all learners, and glad, to hear a word from anybody 
who is able to give us any thought, suggestion, or argument of any 
kind or description. 

The reason why we are so much obliged to the people of Boston 
for their interest in our work, is because we know the postitiou 
which Massachusetts and the city of Boston occupy in ttie estima- 
tion of the American people. We know how many good things 
have originated here ; we know how the heart of Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts have always been on the right side of every jiublic 
question. We know how much influence the voice of Massachu- 
setts has in the United States ; and for Massachusetts and the 
city of Boston to receive this Cooference and welcome it and 
endorse it, is to odd an additional guaranty of its future success. 
We have rewived these attentions ; we are grateful for them ; and 
we shall carry away with us in our hearts the warmest recollections 
of this city and of its people. 

Prof. Whigmt, of Wisconsin: Mr. Wines has admirably set 
forth the position of this Conference as a school of practical phi- 
losophy. He has failed to say that it differs from another school 
in the fact that it has no fixed habitation, but is a travelling school 
of philosophy, migrating to different portions of the country to 
carry its inOueuce in different circles and sections. In the absence 
of Mr. Elmore, the Piesident elect of tbis Conference, who is 
called away by the sad duty of carrying home the dead body of 
bis friend Mr. Hunt, it is perhaps appropriate for metoin\-ite 
those present to attend the next session of this Conference, as far 
as possible, at Madison, Wisconsin. You will not find a city as 
large as Boston, nor as old as Boston, nor a State that is so fbll 
of things of historic interest, or of interest in the line of charita- 
ble or cerrcctionaj institutions. But you will not find ua a frontier 
State. We are not in the West ; we are in the interior. We are 
only one-third of tJie way to the West ; and members of the Con- 
ference will find that we have the characteristics, not of a frontier 
State, but of a comparatively old 8*.ate. Vou must liear in mind 
that we are fbmishing today a larger proportion of emigrants to 
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Westeni States than Masaachiisetts gives, and tbat we are tbas 
helping to carry the ideas of the East further West in the living 
torches of persons whose Diinda are already enlightened. The 
territory of Dakota is being very largely settled, as well as the 
Stales of Minnosota and Nebraska, by eitizens of Wisconsin. We 
can offer you this in Madison : A capital city, unrivalled in the 
UnioD, or perhaps anywhere in the world, for its beauty of loca- 
tion on a hill between two lakes. We can offer you the courtesy 
of our legislative halls and capitol. We can offer you opportuni- 
ties for discussion which will not be so broken in upon by all the 
diversity of interests and things to see that you have in Tloston. 
We can work three sessions a day iu Madison instead of one ses- 
sioD, and hold ourselves straight to this work. I cannot promise 
you things that are only in contemplation ; things which Mr. 
Elmore and others are considering and will try to get. We will 
try to treat you with courleay there and afford an opportuuity for 
the Conference to make you happy. 

Mr. M, D. FoLLETT. of Ohio; While sitting here, Sir, 1 have 
thought that neither philosophy nor any school that teaches any- 
thing of thought can be foreign to us here. Although not practi- 
cally connected with any institution, I have seen many criminals, 
charged with Crime, many charged with the highest offences in the 
land, and have never yet found any thoroughly corrupt. While I 
have sat here and have seen these noble men and women, as they 
have talked of their plans and have told us of their institutions 
and appliances, I have said, these are not all. There ia some- 
thing beyond it. There is something that to my mind speaks here 
in the very countenances, in the tones, in the thought and iu the 
heart of those that have this work in chaise ; and I care not what 
be the Bystcm so long as we have the right persons with the right 
notions. I have a message sent fVom one who was once in a 
lunatic asylum, but is totlay sane. IShe says, " Do not mention 
my name ;" but she asks me to say to this Convention three things, 
which have already been very thoroughly set forlh here. One 
was, supervision of the asylums, and visits, not at stated times, 
bnt at any time; another was the character of the attendants, that 
liey might not take from the poor and feeble patients the little 
delicacies that a father, a mother or a sister has sent in, to take 
the place of the coarser food that is provided, as, she says, " I 
have seen done day after day to the child of a man who stands 
high in the estimation of the United States today." The last word 
waa that the child might freely communicate with the parents and 
other ftiL'nds at home. 

I want to thank the people of Boston and the officers of this 
instJtntion and those who have contributed so much to our pleasure. 

Gen. Briskbrboff ; I had not intended to say an3-thiug just 
now, but I have received a cainmuiilcatiou which seems to require 
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an early announcement to the Conference. Before making it, 
however, allow me to express my feelings in regard to the resolu- 
tions that have been offered. I desire also to say a word in respect 
to what the gentleman on my right (Professor Wright) has swd 
of his own State. I hope all the delegates of this Conference will 
be present at Madison, Wisconsin, next year. Through the 
modesty of my friend from Wisconsin tbe half has not been told 
of the attractions we may expect. To those who have not visited 
Madison I can give asenrance that they wiQ Bud it the moat beau- 
tiftU location for a city upon the American Continent, and simply 
to see it is well worth the journey. In this lake-beaded city you 
will find, not only a beautiful landscape, and a delightful atmos- 
phere, but you will also find a people that can appreciate the Con- 
ference. I have no hesitation in saying that the Couferencc of 
1882, BO far as Wisconsin and Madison are concerned, will be a 
great success. [Applause.] Yon can be sura that everything 
will be done to make it snccesBful, 

I desire also to express my hearty assent to everything that has 
been said by the gentlemen who have preceded me in regard to 
the royal welcome we have received in Boston. It has been my 
good fortune to have attended the sessions of the Conference for 
some years past, commencing at Saratoga, and then ranging along 
tbrongh Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland and Boston. Each year 
has been better than the year before, and the best of all has been 
in Boston. Boston at all times is a delightfid place to visit, but 
its generous appreciation of the work in which we are engaged has 
made it doubly delightfid. 

To those interested in charitable or correctional work all our 
Conferences are interesting, for there is no place where we can 
learn so much as in listening to the experiences of those actively 
engaged in these fields in the different States. There can be no 
large progress made in anything except by a comparison of views 
with those who are engi^ed in a similar work. 

There is no nobler work than that in which the members of this 
Conference are engaged, and there is certainly no lai^er field for 
Christian, or philanthropic effort than the relief of the unfortunate, 
And the reformation of the vicious. The care of the dependent 
and defective classes, for the most part, has gone into the custody 
of public inetitntions. and if Ae ere to help them we must help 
these institutions. I can conceive of no nobler work than this. If 
I can be instrumental in causing but one step forward in the line 
of our public institutions, or in any one of them, I shall feel that 
I have not lived in vain ; for one step forward means, not only 
the benefit of that one institution, but the benefit of all similar 
institutions, and that means help to thousands of unfortunates, 
not only in this generation, but in all fbture generations. 

In this work of progress the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction is by all odds the most potential force, and I rejoice 
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to see it year by year growing in public estimation, and growing 
in nambers. That the Conference should receive large apprecia- 
tion in Boston was to be expected, for the beginnings of progress 
in charitable and correctional work bave been for the most part in 
the old C'ommoawealth of Massachusetts, and mainly iu tiie city 
of Boston. To the people of Boston therefore, we express our 
thanks for the welcome we have received, and I think, also, we 
should express a special apprecialiou of the kiniUy courtesy we 
have received from Itohert Treat Paine, Jr., in the entertainment 
of Thursday evening, at the Hotel Veudome. As ?Taa intended, it 
brought the members of the Conference tc^ether socially, and 
afforded them an opportunity to meet and know each other far 
more intimately than is possible in our daily business meetings. 
It was a precedent worthy of repetition hereafler in all our Con- 
ferences. 

And now I come to an announcement which may as well be 
made here as anywhere. It ia said that roisfottuDcs never come 
singly, and the experiences of this Conference would seem to 
veriO' this rule. This mom ing, within the last half hour, I re- 
ceived a letter addressed to my colleague, Mr. Neff, of Cincinnati, 
who left yesterday, asking him to announce the death of the Hon. 
Charles Thomas, President of the Board of Trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati Honse of Refuge, and a director tVom the oi^anization of 
that institution in 1849, with the single exception of a brief interval 
wiiilst a member of the legislature. Mr. Thomas died suddenly 
of apoplexy, at the institution, Sunday, July 24, whilst in the 
regular discharge of his duties there. 

Those of the members of the Conference who were present last 
year at Cleveland will remember Mr. Thomas. He took part in 
the discussion which had reference to the care of children. It 
was a subject to which he had given all the better years of l)ia life. 

It was not my privilege to be verj' intimately acquainted with 
him, but I knew him in his work, and I know something of )iis 
history. He was a gentleman of means, and for many years had 
retired from active business. During these years he made the 
Cincinnati House of Refuge tbe work of his life. Major Henry 
Oliver, its Superintendent, said to me the last time I visited that 
beautiful institution, that Mr. Thomas was the man to whom they 
owed more for its success than lo any one else. During the thirty 
odd years of official service as Director and President, he rarely 
missed a regular meeting of the Board, or was absent from the 
Sabbath exercises of the institution. As an estimate of those 
who knew him best, his associates upon the Board of Trustees 
adopted the following resolution : 

" JJefloiued, That in order that this example maybe preserved and 
kept ever bright and fresh in the minds of our inmates, ourselves 
and our successore in ofBce, it is therefore recommended that the 
serWces in the chapel of this Institution on Sunday, September 
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25, 1881, be deYOted to his memory, and that oar Preaident 
Bitpoint a Committee of three Directors to make complete arrange* 
ments therefor. 

" Further — We recommend, in honor to our deceased President, 
that upon Sunday afternoon of each year immediately Tollowing 
July 20, the services in our cbapel be a memorial one to him and 
others of his helpers who died while lalxiring here, at which shall 
be read this report, or a similar paper, and other proper services 
be had, and a history of such proceedings be entered each year 
upon the Minutes of the Standing Committee." 

Mr. Thomas was a member of the Legislature of Ohio and 
aided in the establishment of the Roform School for Children, at 
Lancaster, which has been the pioneer of the family system in the 
United States. He was a man of excellent business capacity, and 
this, added to his laige benevolence and his sympathetic nature, 
made him s very valuable worker in his chosen field of labor ; and 
now, in the fljU maturity of years, and at the House of Kef\ige, 
tlic place of all others he would have desired to be, he has been 
stricken down and has gone to his reward. Dying thus at his post 
of duty was a noble ending of a noble life. Thus day by day, 
during the sessions of this Confereoce, we have been impressed 
with the fleeting tenure of all things earthly, and of the importance 
of doiug our work whilst the day la^ts. We are indeed "such 
stuff as dreams are made of," and oul' years at the best are "as a 
tale that is told." Allow me, in conclusion, to move as the sense 
of this Conference, that our secretaries be instructed to convey to 
the superintendent and trustees of the Cincinnati House of Refbge, 
and through them to all friends of Charles Thomas, our heartfelt 
sympathies in their great bereavement. 

Passed unanimously. 

The resolutions of thanks were th«n passed unanimously by a 
rising vote. , 

On motion of General Brinkeriioff the Conference adjourned at 
1.30, P.M., to meet again at Madison, in Wisconsin, in July, 
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NOTES AND ERRATA. 

NoTB. General Brinkerhoff, Chainnan of the Committee upon 
the Work of Boards of State Charities, writes as follows : — 
^^ During the preparation of my Report (pp. 87-50), I was under 
the impression that there were only nine State Boards in existence, 
but I have since learned that in January last the old Connecticut 
Board was revived, so that the total number of such Boards is ten 
instead of nine. The law authorizing the Board of State Charities 
in Connecticut was passed in 1873, and at that time a Board was 
appointed, which existed until 1878, when the members resigned. 
Governor Andrews during his term of office (1879 and 1880) made no 
appointments on the Board. Governor Bigelow, however, revived 
the Board last January (1881), at the beginning of his term of 
office, by making appointments of five members of the Board as 
authorized by the statute of 1873. Therefore the present is a new 
Board under the old law. 

The reports of the former Board were not printed, but it is to be 
hoped the new Board will receive better treatment. The law under 
which this Board is organized is as follows : — 

Sec. 1. There shall be a Board of Charities, consisting of 
three men and two women, appointed by the Governor, and remov- 
able at his pleasure, who may inspect all incorporated hospitals, 
and shall inspect all institutions in which persons are detained by 
compulsion, to ascertain whether their inmates are properly treated, 
and (except in cases of detention upon legal process) to ascertain 
whether any have been unjnstly placed, or are improperly held 
therein ; and may examine witnesses, and send for persons and 
papers, and correct any abuses found to exist in such a manner as 
not to conflict with *any personal, corporate, or statutory rights ; 
acting, so far as practicable, through the persons in charge of such 
institutions, and with a view to sustain and strengthen their 
rightful authority ; and no measures shall be adopted without the 
assent of the persons so in charge, except at the meeting of the 
Board, at which at least four members shall be present, or by a 
written order, signed by a majority of the Board. An appeal 
ma}' be taken to the Governor from any action of the Board by 
the persons in charge of such institutions. 

Sec. 2. Every institution which the Board is required to inspect 
shall be visited by one or more members frequently, and the State 
prison, reformatory schools, and insane asylums as often as once a 
month, and by at least one member of each sex ; no previous 
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notice of such visits shall be given to the persons in charge of the 
institutions visited, and at every such visit, an opportunity shall 
be offered to each inmate for private conversation with some mem- 
ber of the Board. Any communication directed to any member 
of said Board, by any inmate of said institutions, shall be imme- 
diately forwarded to the post-office by the persons in charge, 
without inspection. 

Sec. 3. Said Board shall make an annual report to the Grov-^ 
emor, containing such suggestions and statements as it shall think 
proper. 



In printing so many pages without being able to receive in all 
cases the author's corrections on the proof, typographical errors 
are unavoidable, and these will not all be corrected, perhaps, in 
the following list of errata : 

Page 6, line fifteen from bottom, for o/, read /or. 

Page 27, in the speech of Dr. Cleayes, the sentence beginning *'in some 
cases,** near the end, should read, '* they would not have recoTered without 
the special treatment ; and in others there has been a marked improTement.'* 
This takes the place of the sentence commencing *' In other persons." 

Page 51, eighteenth line from the top, for ** other respectiye homes'* read 
«( their respectiTe homes." And in the tenth line ttom the bottom, for 
«* finally " read " also." 

Page 74, second line ttom top, for ** rented" read '* erected." 

In the list of delegates and members of the Conforenoe there are undoubt- 
edlj errors and omissions, and the Publishing Conmiittee would be glad to 
receiye anj corrections. 

The Debates of the Conference were reported with great accuracy by Mrs. 
B. C. Barrows, of Boston, and are therefore giren much more frilly than in 
any prerious year's Proceedings. Errors and omissions will be found here, 
howeyer, no doubt ; it not haring been possible to submit to each speaker hia 
remarks as reported. The names pf the speakers and writers, nearly ninety 
in all, who addressed the Conference> will be found on the next page. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY THlS GOVERNOR OF 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Delivered Julj 25th, 1881. 

After the organization of the Boston Conference, His Excellency 
John D. Long, Governor of Massachusetts, was introduced, and 
spoke as follows : 

I am grateful for the courtesy which accords to me the pleasure 
of sincerely though briefly welcoming the National Conference of 
Charities to Massachusetts. Especially so far as its delegates oome 
from outside her own borders and represent other jurisdictions, 
our Commonwealth is glad of an opportunity to greet them, to ex- 
hibit to them her public institutions, and to receive instruction fh>m 
them in the science of charity and correction. You have met 
together in Boston, — her political, social and commercial capital. 
This is her State House, in which sat Andrew, Horace Mann, and 
Dr. Howe — names forever associated with those causes of humanity, 
education and charity in which you are engaged, and to which she 
has never been disloyal. As you entered the hall below you saw 
the battle-flags of her regiments, there sacredly preserved as me- 
mentos not so much of fraternal strife as of that healthier, freer 
and nobler union in behalf of which they were borne by her sons 
to victory. The chamber in which you sit is that in which the pop- 
ular branch of her General Court meets, less to make laws than to 
hear all causes of grievances, reform and progcess, and especially 
to promote the general advance of that science to which you give 
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specific study. I shoald misreprescDt her if, in any trite common- 
places of provincial pride I boasted of hercorrectional and charita- 
ble institutions, to the inspection of which she cordially invites 
3*our criticism and suggestion quite as much as your praise, — except 
perhaps in this, that they are absolutely exempt from political en- 
tanglement. For at least to this height she has attained, that in 
all this matter she values her edifices and appointments, her ofiScerpt 
and managers as nothing compared with the best care and true 
welfare of those dependents afflicted by ills of body or of mind, or ' 
even by crime, who are her wards. And to this also, that she 
recognizes an}' gain she may have made in the science of charity 
and correction as only elementary, and but the threshold of the 
future, and so will thank you for any inspiration or enlightenment 
that will help her onward. 

And yet how great a gain it has been, and what satisfaction it 
affords and justifies, when she compares the present with the past — 
the separate prison for women, a very asylum and house of refor- 
mation ; the state prison with its greatly increased population, 3'et 
its at once lighter and more perfect discipline, and its riddance of 
nearly all the old varieties of degrading punishments ; the Primary 
School, a healthy and happy avenue through which the little pau- 
per children of the State go speedily forth to homes ; the more 
humane and less restraining treatment of the insane ; the education 
even of the idiot ; the giving of cars to the deaf, a tongue to the 
dumb, and sight to the blind ! Nor let me, in inviting 3'our atten- 
tion to the charities of Massachusetts, fail to assure j^ou how much 
of whatever good has resulted iVom them is due to private enter- 
prise and contribution ; how much has been accomplished b}' the 
forceful and telling unity of purpose and action which has come 
from the consolidation of these private and local beneficences into 
county organizations, auxiliary boards, and what in Boston is 
termed the Associated Charities ; and especially how in our Com- 
monwealth the women have come to the front, not only with their 
sympathies, which are always alive, but with the brightest business 
tact and administrative ability. 

The causes, in behalf of which 3'ou meet, appeal so touchingl}" 
to the best sentiments of the human heart, that these spring to the 
lips for utterance at the ver}- thought of 3'our coming together — at 
the ver3^ sight of so much intelligence and human kindness con- 
verging from all quarters of the land, representing its centres of 
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need and of public spirit, and gatlierlug Ut deliberate upon still 
better tnetiiods by which to relieve misery, to cure infirniities, to 
stimulate 8elf-resi>ect and Bell-support. And yet, fortunately for 
the poor, the insane, the criminal, you meet as a matter, not of 
sentiment, but of aeience, and practical and economic work. That 
certainlj' is the true cliaiityi most just nlike to tlie State and to the 
bcnoliciarj-, which puts him above the patronage and emasculation 
of alms, and In the nay of self- support. That is tlic true correc- 
tion which brings home to the crimiual the conviction that tlie wagea 
of bonest labor are l>cttcr thnn the wages of sin. The problem is 
easy to state, but almost too intricate to solve, for the field on wbich 
you enter is as illimitable as the needs and frailties of humanity. 
Your work is one which is never necomplislied, which is always 
e^cpnnding, and the success of which is never found in an}' resting- 
place of final results, but in the eonstaucy of uevr demands and 
fbrther pragiess, 'Witli the increase of immigration, the rapid 
growth of cities, the tumorous excrescences alike of wealth and 
poverty, and the inroads of ignorance into even the older and more 
advanced States, the problem is never solved, its intricacies only 
shifl. In welcoming you, therefore, let me also, in the name of 
the Commonwealth, and of her unfortunate, her i>oor and inflvm in 
mind and body, to whose liettcring your session will be devot«d, 
thank you for what j*ou have done and are doing. The State must 
always needs move slowly, and yonr inquiries and observations are 
the best forerunner of its legislation. The myriad fingers of pri- 
vate benevolence and activity that meoit the necessities which spring 
like weeds, yet lose half their value if not directed by the l>est in- 
telligence and cooperation. What is impulse and misdirection it is 
yours to oi^anizc into steady principles and forces. To you WC 
look for fresh methods of staying pauperism, so that we shall not 
have it to maintain ; of preventing intemperance, so that we shall 
not have ita intolerable and degrading burden to bear; of reform- 
ing the criminal, so that we shall not have him to punish. And 
for your part in all Uiis periwtnally rei'^urriug. yet always advancing 
work, I only represent the gratitude of tlie people when I thanlt 
you and wish for you in this ConferoncM and in all jour endeavors 
successful and illuminating pi-ogreas. 

It is for me not to make any stiecifie observations, but only to 
extend to you this general word of gfeeting. You have come to 
Massachusetts at the time of her summer glory. Those of you 
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who come from the interior of the coantry will miss the boundless- 
nens of your prairies and wheat fields ; but jou will find the cool 
shadows of woods and hills, and will taste the fresh and salty 
breath of the sea. And be assured, to whatever she has, whether 
of natural beauty, of historical associations, or of social science, 
Massachusetts conlially welcomes you, alike for 3'our own sake 
and for that of the enlightened and public-spirited constituencies 
3'ou represent, and especially because you are of those of whom it 
is said, *^ Hlcssed is he that considereth the poor." 

The I*iiE8inKNT : We owe your Excellency thanks for the clear 
manner in which 3'ou have laid before us the work of the Confer- 
inwQ, We shall hope to be honored by your presence at such times 
as your duties may permit. 

The preliminary business having been transacted, Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, of Concord, l^csident of the Conference, gave the 
annual 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Ladies and Oentlemerij Members of t?ie Conference : 

In appearing before you to open this important session of our 
("onfen^ice with an address reviewing to some extent the events of 
the year since we last met in Cleveland, I am reminded of the 
tiiue, 8(miething more than seven 3'ears ago, when this Conference, 
thou ver}' small in numbers, met for the first time in the clt}' of 
New York (May 20 and 22, 1874). At that meeting only the 
StMos of New York, Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Connecticut 
wore representeii by delegates, but communications were received 
nx)m tlio State Boanls of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Michigan 
and Kansas, and the State Charities Aid Association of New Y^ork, 
then recently organized, was also represented. I see before me 
this morning several of those who then met witli us to plant the 
8001I of this and of Aiture Conferences, — when, as we hope, every 
State in our Union and all the provinces of Canada shall be otliclally 
n^pivsontoil in a ci>nvention for whieb even this ancient hall would 
bo found lar t<^H> small. Since the New Y'ork meeting of 1874 
>vo have ussemblod successively in Detroit (1875), in Saratc^a 
(lvS7(» and 1877), in Cincinnati (1878), in Chicago (1879), and in 
Clo\oland last voar. At the Cleveland Conference no less than 
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sixteen States were represented, and during the present week we 
hope to welcome in Boston the official or the volunteer representa- 
tives of more than twenty States ami Provinces. 

Before a constituency so estensivo as this, including a populatloii 
of at least thirty millions, the first thought, in undertaking to deal with 
the varied questions which custom has asstgnerl for your considera- 
tion, is of the insufficiency of any mind, however gifted and esp%- 
rienced, to present this vast body of philanthropy in due method 
and proportion. My predecessor. Gen. Brinkerhoff, in his address 
at Cleveland, accomplished more in this way than would he possible 
forme even to attempt; and, moreover, we have so divided the 
work of our Conference among the standing committees that your 
president is relieved in some degree of the labor so ably performed 
by Gen, Brinkerhoff. I shall, therefore, with your permission, 
leave to those six committees dealing respectively with (1) State 
Charities, (2) City Charities, (3) Immigration. (4) Crime and Pen- 
lilties, (5) the Care of Children, and (G) Imbecility and Idiocy, the 
iutrodnetiun of general topics pertaining to each of those subjects ; 
and shall address myself to certain topics not included in the 
Rssignmeut of committees, or else having a common relation to 
several of tliose committees. Such a topic, for instance, is the 
broad question of Insanity and the relations of the State to its 
treatment ; and as this happens to be a matter which for some 
years has been specially forced upon my attention by official 
requirements, let me first draw 3-our attention to insanity in its 
relations to the State and to individuals. 

More than any single evil which attacks our modern civilization, 
individually and socially, insanity is to be encountered and checked, 
if it cannot be overcome, before we can avoid some of the worst 
features of pau^Krism, disease and crime. Itself a disease, it has 
been characterized with much force by the late Dr. Howe, as "a 
feature of developing civilization ;"' though that great philanthropist 
goes on to deny that it is an inherent and essential condition of 
civilization. Whether this be so or not, there can he no doubt 
that the number of the insane in the Uiiitoil States has greatly 
increased within the lost twenty years, and increased, too, out of 
all proportion to the ailvance in our general population, largo as 
that has been. Our statistical secretary (Mr. F, H. Wikks) will ho 
prepared to sliuw you. no doubt, in the report which he will present 
next Wednesday, what is the wUole number of the insane among 
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the fift}' millions who now inhabit our country, and he will confirm 
me, if right, or correct me, if wrong, in saying that throughout the 
older communities of the northern and eastern States we have 
already at least one insane person to every 400 inhabitants. In 
Massachusetts, for some reason or other, the proportion is even 
greater than this, since nobody now estimates the whole number of 
our insane at less than 5,000, while the population of the State 
does not much exceed 1,800,000; which would give a proportion 
of 350 sane persons to one insane person. And the most painAil 
fact is still to be stated, namely : that the proportion of the incura- 
ble and the dependent insane is much greater in Massachusetts 
than it appears to have been twenty years ago, and is steadil}', if 
not rapidly, increasing from year to 3^ear. Every other condition 
of pauperism in Massachusetts, except insanity, has been mitigated 
within the past three years; but this most perplexing element, 
instead of being less apparent, as the times have improved, has 
become more manifest and more embarrassing. We have scarcely 
been able to build hospitals and asylums fast enough to receive the 
accumulation of our chronic insane, while the records of our criminal 
courts have shown a marked increase of those crimes which are 
excused from punishment on the plea of insanity. At one such 
crime, peculiarly heinous by reason of the complete innocence and the 
lofty station of its victim, our whole nation has lately shuddered ; but 
the madness or the guilt of the wretched assassin, Guiteau, differs 
in nothing save its consequences to the people of America, from 
many acts of which those persons on the borderland of insanity 
and crime are responsible. This national traged}', therefore, casts 
its sinister light on many another and more private fragedy, for 
which insanity has furnished the occasion, the provocative, or the 
palliation. Look, then, at the wasted lives, the severed families, 
the ruined hopes, the broken estates, for which hopeless insanity is 
responsible, and consider whether there is any malady in the whole 
circle of human ills from which we ought to pray more fervently for 
deliverance. Yet this very disease proves to be, just now, that 
which is least amenable to science for its cure, or to a wise and 
humane system for its prevention and practical treatment. It has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished, — ^3'et what 
arc we in fact doing to stay its progress or alleviate its miseries? 
Upon us and upon those who work with us or against us, in tlie 
medical profession and in the framing and administration of Uie 
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laws, rests uow the responsibility of a. remedy Tor this nnhappy 
state of things which seems to have no parallel in the case of any 
otiier disease. 

FortUDBtcly we can discern, even in the year since we met at 
Cleveland, some indications of a better stjtle of things. Not 
that anything has yet been done toward the prevention of 
insanity, nor very much toward its wiser and more systematic 
treatment; but we can obscne that the persons who deal most 
ttirectly with the disease and its victims, are coming, since onr 
Cleveland meeting, to a clearer perception, and a better nnder- 
slanding in r^anl to the measures that pecti to be taken ; have 
ceased to dispute with each other so constantly, and are beginning 
to apply themselves, in practical elfort, to the problem before them. 
The medical profession, and especially that branch of it which has 
made a specialty of insanity and its treatment, has begun to 
recognize the fact, long obvious to others, that the public authori- 
ties have a right and a duty in regard to the supervision of insane 
asylums, which only becomes more exacting the more its perform- 
niice is resisted. And on the other hand, the authorities, the State 
legislatures, and the general public, are coming to understand 
Iwtter what the enoi'mous dilHculties are in the way of preventing, 
curing, or even measurably relieving the insanity that finds its way 
into our asylums and poorhouses and prisons. And no one person 
has contributed so much, it seems to me, in this enlightenment of 
the specialists and of the public, as a veteran among those spedal- 
ists (Dr. Earlf.) whose good gray head I rec<^ize in this audience, 
and who, as we hope, will give us the opportunity to hear today 
some of those wise counsels to which in former years we have all 
been so much indebted. Still greater would our debt have been to 
this Nestor of his profession if we had known better how to follow 
the good advice he gave us. 

Nor can I refrain from mentioning two special circumstances of 
llie past year, which, in my opinion. Lave promoted the favorable 
change of opinion on this subject of insanity. I am aware that 
some will think otherwise ; but it seems to me that the formation 
of the National Association for the Prevention of Insanity and the 
Protection of the Insane, which took plnco last summer at Cleveland, 
has to some extent operated in tlie direction that its enthusiastic 
founders intended. Its task is a hani one, ils methods arc not yet 
perfect, nor is the experience of its members ao great as it will be 
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a few y^rs hence ; but it has made its mark on the public senti- 
ment of the country, at least in this section, and so far as I can 
see, has done no harm to any one. We have with us today some 
delegates firom the new organization who desire to be heard in our 
debates, and to whom, no doubt, you will readily accord the 
opportunity. 

The other circumstance to whidi allusion has been made is the 
increased power in the treatment of insane women, given during 
the past year to physicians of that sex. It is only since we 
adjourned at Cleveland that the feminine wards in two large hos- 
pitals in the State of Pennsylvania have been put under the 
independent control of experienced women, educated as physicians, 
and with something of that special training which such responsible 
positions require. I have visited one of these hospitals within a 
few weeks, and have received trustworthy information fVom the 
other. In both, so far as I can judge, the experiment has had 
unexpected success, amidst many and obvious difficulties. It is 
Ixx) early to say that the course there adopted, under peculiar and 
rather fortuitous circumstances, is the best course to follow in all 
hospitals, — I have serious doubt if it is, for reasons soon to be 
given, — but it is important to know, as I think we do know, that 
an experiment so interesting has been tried in perfect good faith, 
and upon a large scale, in a State where the example will be so 
conspicuous, whether it shall be followed or avoided in fbture. It 
is to be hoped we shall hear from one of these physicians, a 
delegate to this Conference (Dr. Cleaves) , concerning the results 
observed by her in the State hospital at Harrisburg. 

My doubt respecting the practicability of introducing in all 
insane hospitals the special organization for the women's wards 
which now prevails at Harrisburg and at Norristown, does not 
arise from any skepticism about the ability of the right woman in 
the right place to perform toward the insane of her own sex the 
duties of a good physician. But a hospital, like every other estab- 
lishment or sovereignty, should have one head and not two, still 
less three ; while it is not easy, in fact, to give to a woman, under 
the direction of a masculine superintendent, that complete resi>onsi- 
bilit}' for the care of her patients which her assumed experience 
and their manifest need requires. There are objections, readily 
occurring to any one familiar with the daily administration of a 
hospital, to the maintenance of a mixed staff of physicians, some 
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tann aad some women, — and it has therefore occurred to mc. 
wheliier it may not be expedient, in some casee, to eBtablish sepa- 
rate lioapitnls for insaDe women, under the exclusive care of Iheir own 
:, as are the women in our reformatory prison at Slierborn, wliich 
. you will visit on Thnrsday. This notion baa led me to corrcBpoiiiI 
or confer witli several eminent hospital super! nleudeuts, — whose 
opinions may be cited without their names. SuDlce it to 
Bay tlicy arc all persons of high reputation and long experience, 
e of these, upon the goneial subject of employing a woratm aa 
first or second assistant in a hospital with uo veiy large number of 
patients, writes as follows ; — 

" Situated us toe ai-e, I think we have done better than have one 
on our statr. I have called in a recognized female physician from 
ttie city, for cases with gjnfecological complications, and she has 
attended to any examinations and topical treatment for which a 

rae was not competent. This plan has wirked very well, and 
has so far been satisfactory. For this institution I am disposed 
to eoi>linne this plan in preference to the introduction of so new an 
element in the domestic organization. I have no prejudice against 
the plan, but in the present state of fbinale medical education and 
the supply available, I think the chances of a happy result ai-c 
greater on our present plan than they would be with the changes of 
one of our own present assistants for a woman. I can imagine a 
situation in which the right sort of a female physician would he an 
improvement on auj' other plan, but confess to doubts whether, at 
present, a general change of that kind would be an improvement, 
all things considered. 1 think it is one of the things which will 
work itself out in due time, and the best will come to be seen. 
But it will turn out, I think, that success in the innovation will 
depend more on the personal traits of the imcumbent than on any 
general print^ple. So I whould not be sur|)rised, by and by, to find 
here a physician of one sex and then one of the other, jiisi as the 

Erofcseional and general character of the one or the other should 
ave commended itself to the trustees of diUcrent institutions." 
Another superintendent with views somewhat diiTereut writes as 
follows: "The propriety of women engaging in the practice of 
medicine is now but little mooted. The action of the most civilized 
oommnnities has given such sanction to the custom as to moke its 
growth ine\itab[e. For some time in the past I have been con- 
vintiMl that, for vorious reasons, it would be better for females to 
be treated by physicians of their own sex. My only hesitation upon 
the point was due to the fear that it might be difficDlt or impossible 
to find, in very many instances, thoroughly competent physicians 
of that sex. I still have my doubts, hecauee it is certain ihnt the 
great majority of women, whatever the opjiurtunities offered them 
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for preparation for professional life, will be content to devote them- 
selves to domestic duties, — the care of their houses and children. 
The numbers, therefore, who devote themselves to physic must 
ever be far less than those of the opposite sex. Even, therefore, 
admitting an equal original competencj^ it is evident that the 
number of thoroughly skilful female physicians will necessarily 
ever be less than male physicians. 

^^ Every argument which is of weight in preferring female to 
male physicians for women in ordinary diseases has many times its 
weight when applied to the consideration of women as physicians 
in hospitals for the insane. The reasons of this are so obvious 
that I will not trouble you with their rehearsal. Yet there are 
such inevitable evils connected with a mixed medical staff in 
hospitals, that I have not employed a female physician in any 
capacity about the establishment of whic^ I have been superin- 
tendent for more than twenty years. All the difficulties inevitable 
to mixed staffs would of course be avoided in a hospital for women 
under the superintendency of a woman. I am, therefore, as you 
may readily infer, greatly inclined to favor such superintendency. 
Any misgivings which I have in the matter originate in the fear 
that it maj' be impossible to secure a woman thoroughly competent, 
intellectually and physicallj^ to fill the place. The duties of such 
a position are ver^' onerous, and ought never to be undertaken by 
any one who does not combine with intellectual training and 
capacity for the treatment of disease, thorough business qualifica- 
tions. You know the opinions of the American medical superin- 
tendents upon the point of lessening the labors of superintendents 
by a distribution of responsibilities — unqualified disapproval. I 
heartily concur with my brethren in their position in this matter, 
and could not, therefore, give any countenance to the appointment 
of a woman to the offipe of superintendent unless such woman 
were as competent to administer the various business affairs of the 
institution as to preside over its remedial province. The difficulty 
of securing such a woman must be very great, for reasons given 
above. With this single exception, I am disposed to lend a hearty 
approval of the plan proposed." 

This plan was that already suggested, of establishing separate 
hospitals for insane women, — not merely separated on the same 
estate, as in Dr. Kirkbride's admirable hospital at Philadelphia, — 
but situated on separate estates, and managed, as the above letter 
implies, by women at the head and throughout the establishment. 
The two superintendents just quoted live a thousand miles apart, 
and have viewed the question presented to them from the experience 
of their own States and sections. Another superintendent of still 
longer service, in the largest State, Dr. John P. Gray,of Utica, N.Y., 
recently gave me in conversation the conclusions at which he had 
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arrived, afUr long reflection upon a still more extended and varied 
hospital experience. He thought a mixed taedical staff very objec- 
tionable, and did not aee eo many advantages as some do, in 
placing insane women under physicians of their own sex ; but he 
thought the economical argument against separate hospitals for 
vouien was almost the only one — while there is much to be said 
in their favor. In respect to the actual results of placing insane 
women under physicians of the same sex, we have aa yet but a brief 
experieoc* anywhere, hut such as it has been, I understand these 
results to be favorable. L'ijoii tliis point wo ought to hear f.om 
the States of Iowa and Michigan, aa well as from Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania ; and I will venture U) quote, in her absence, the 
words of Dr. Alice Bennet, who has cliar^e of the women in the 
great hospital at Norristowu, near Fhiladclphin. She writes me : 

"Our work is going on with some measure of Bnlisfaction 
although our ideals are far above us yet. Things have been 
crowded upon us in a way which has made close inilividnal study 
of every patient next to impossible. I am not prepared to contrih- 
nte the results of my year's work, but in a general way I can say 
that my personal relations with my patients and their A-iends have 
given me the utmost satisfaction. 1 am otleu asked if women, 
unassisted, have any trouble in controlling the insane, and 1 am 
able to answer positively, no. Our first year closed July 11. lii 
that time there have been received 930 patients, — 498 males and 
432 females. July 1, 1881, there were in the bospital 754 patienti^, 
— 396 males, S68 females. After consultation with Dr. Chase, 
we ttiink the proportion of curable cases may be estimated as one- 
tenth of the whole." 

In respect to tlie general management of hospitals and asylums 
for the insane in the United States, we have had the iidvantago 
within the last year of much criticism, not only by our own coun- 
trymen, iu official reports, in magazines and in newspapers, hut 
also by European experts who have lately visited tliis country, in 
onler to possess themselves in eix weeks of all that they think 
necessary to be known concerning the treatment of 20,UU0 or 
30,000 hospital patients. Far be it fru'm us to disparage or receive 
with levity, the serious expostulations of English, Scotch and 
German physicians, wlio from their lun^ experience have a right tu 
judge hy a few samples and by reading many reixirts, what is the 
actual condition of American hospitals. lint on the oilier hand, 
it is easy to attach too much importance to these passing criticisms, 
onless they arc conOrmcd by our own observations, as no doubt 
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some of them are. It is fair to conclade, from all the testimony 
on the subject, that the patients in our hospitals undergo more 
restraint and perform less labor than the patients in English and 
Scotch hospitals ; and it is every way probable that our hospitals 
on the whole use mechanical restraint too much, and make too 
little use of employment and amusement. But are we therefore to 
conclude that because our establishments are imperfect in these 
respects the European hospitals must be perfect in all particulars, 
and, therefore, that the superintendent of such a hospital should 
be the highest authority in America, when be tells us what we ought 
to do? I incline to the opinion that the American hospitals ai^ 
superior to those of Great Britain in some respects, inferior in 
others, and that one great reason why they are inferior in any 
respect is because they have not enjoyed untQ recently, if indeed 
they may be said to eiijoy now, that thorough government supervision 
which seems to me essential to any general system for the manage- 
ment of the insane. It is upon this point that our foreign critics 
are most unanimous and with most reason. Permit me to quote 
on this and some other subjects the language of Dr. Clouston, in 
his report for the Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane (for the 
year 1880) , of which he is the accomplished, but perhaps not quite 
infallible, superintendent : — 

" During the visit which, through the indulgence of the managers 
I was enabled to pay to America in the autumn (of 1879), I went 
to see several of the best known of the older, and also some of the 
very newest asylums, in the United States. What I saw of these 
institutions was in many respects instructive. I had seen all the 
best British and many continental asylums, so that I was able to 
compare the ideas of construction and management prevalent in the 
old with those of the new world. In respect of cost, some of the 
new American asylums bear no sort of comparison to ours. I 
visited two that had each cost £750 per bed, which is about double 
the cost of the dearest asylum built in this country. No Scotch 
asylum approaches the half of this cost, except one recently put up 
in the West by a parochial board. A comparison of this with our 
own experience is almost ludicrous ; for to renovate and modernize 
thoroughl}' this asylum, will probably cost (including what has been 
spent already) before it is finished about £45,000, or only at the 
rate of £54 per bed ! And such enormous expenditure seems to 
be cheerfully borne by the States of the republic. One could not 
fail to be forcibly struck with the generous and philanthropic spirit 
that prevails there in regard to public institutions of a charitable j 

nature. Nearly all the States make provision, not for the insane i 
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ir merely, hut all the insane poor of every class, rich and poor, ont 
of tbe public rates. As r^ards tlie goverumerit of naylums, I must 
Bay I prefer our syateni. 77tey have no central government or State 
ingpection so thorough as ours to back up reforms, to correct abuses, 
to serve as a court of appeal for tlie palicnt$ and to be a guaraiUi/ to 
the public that jtistice and humanitif prevail, Polilics have ort«n 
too much relaUonahip Xo the exi>eiiditure of public money and to 
tlic making of apt>ointmenI« in the public service. ,)oblii<i'y in re- 
gard to contracts and olher ex)>eiidiliires is very openly talketl of. 
The paid administrative tip-ads of such institutions are 8ubjet:t to 
guKts of adverse pulilic sentiment tliat tend to weaken discipline. 
While strong men gel on well enough at tlie head of public institu- 
tions, yet they require to devote a dispro port ion ate Amount of time 
and cnci^v to the selection and education of tlieir rajisters in the 
State legislatures; and weak men often go to tlie wall, however 
good their intentions are. But the utnnoHt indulgence is extended 
to physicians of asylums in various ways. Ilatf of those I met had 
made one or two trips of three months over to Knrope, to see tho 
latest improvements in asylums here, at the ox|>ense of tho Stat«." 

A matter touched upon in this quotation — the extravagant 
outlay upon buildings for the insane — has ol1.«n been discussed 
by the Conference of Charities, and now seems to l>c universally 
censured by our countrymen. It was an error into which the super- 
intendents of our hospitals fell, in their unreasotiable desiro to pro- 
vide by architecture and mechanism for every fancied need of tho 
Insane, and of those who cure for thi-in ; and was nnolhor illustra- 
tion of the old saying! "Too much of a goo<l thing is good for 
nothing." We are now gradually returning to a simpler method of 
building, and are nlao tearuing to provide for the ioeurulile insane 
less costly appliances than those which may be deemed ncedfld for 
the onralile and the violent. In this respect we may perhaps learn 
something IVom the usage in European countries, — and I hope that 
some of those delegates before me who have had actual acquaint- 
ance with the aa3-|uma and lunacy (»mmissions of Great Britain 
will draw for us this morning a comparison between the practice 
there and here. 

There can be no doubt, H seems to mo, that the relations of the 
insane to the government, in respect not only to their treatment in 
hospitals, but to their rights of liberty and property, have been 
better understood of late years in Groat Britain than in the United 
Stales. This has uatnrally been so, on account of the greater im- 
portance which insanity, until lately, has had in Great Britain, by 
B reason of its dense population, \Xa gveat wealth, its system of public 
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and private asylums, and its laws of inheritance and the tenure of 
propierty. But of late 3'ear8 in our own country, the enormous 
development of population and wealth, the rapid accumulation 
of insanitj', and the inadequacy of our outgrown system for its treat- 
ment, have led, in the larger States, to the amendment of our laws, 
in the direction where England and Scotland showed us the way. 
Thus the State of New York, as large as an inferior kingdom of 
Europe, found it necessary in 1874 to bring its lunacy laws into a 
more complete and uniform condition, and to provide, in theory at 
least, for State inspection by a lunacy commission of all its insane 
asylums. These New York laws arc now, in form, reasonably 
complete, chiefly' needing to be improved in administration. The 
laws of Illinois were revised in like manner not many years since, 
and the same is true of several other States. Massachusetts in 
1879, while reorganizing its Board of State Charities (which had 
since 1863 exercised many of the powers of a lunacy commission), 
gave to the new Board of Health, Lunacj' and Charity all the neces- 
sary powers of such a commission. 

This Board (of which I have the honor to be one of the department 
officers) , now has complete powers of transfer and discharge over all 
insane persons in the State of Massachusetts, and a certain super\is- 
ion over the enforcement of new laws regulating the commitment 
of the insane. It also inspects, not theoretically but actuallj^ all the 
places in the State*— hospitals, asylums, poorhouses, etc., where 
the insane are maintained ; and in some respects it exercises pow- 
ers not given to 'the lunacy commissioners, even of Scotland. This 
thorough government supervision, not yet perfect of course, but 
tending every ^ear to become more so, is in fact working extremely 
well in Massachusetts, though the difficulties of our situation are 
such that it must be a long time before we can establish here a 
model system, in actual operation throughout all its parts. In the 
mean time, we may serve in respect to extravagant hospital build- 
ing, defective classification, and some other matters, the same 
purpose which the misguided brother of the temperance lecturer 
offered himself to ftilfil, — namely, an "awful warning." Our 
public officials can confidently assert, however, that our insane 
asylums, and those poorhouse wards in which the insane are kept 
(to the number in Massachusetts of something more than five hun- 
dred persons) are now better managed, and generally in a better 
condition than at any previous period. 
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DECREASE OF PADPEBISM — mCREASE OF ISBAOTTr. 




Without dwelling further upon insanity, except briefly to point 
out what proportion ortlio actual public poiiperism of Massachusetts, 
in this month of July, 1881, is insanity dependent on our poor-rates, 
1 will pass on to a change which the past year has seen com- 
pleted in respect to the amount and urgency of pauperism in general 
— a great diniinution, in the number of Uic public poor in most 
sectious of the country, and, in particular, the almost utter disap- 
pearauce of i agrancy, nhicli only tlircc jears ago was such a vast 
eril in the United States. 

PAUPERISH A3 AFFECTED DT NATIONAL mOSrEIUTY. 

"Within the past three years we have seen our country recover 
ft-om a severe anil long-conlinue<l financial depression, during whicli 
many thousand workingnien and workiiigwomen were tlirown out 
of emjiloyment. and consequently became more or less dependent 
on churity fur their snp|iort. This led to ttic formation of a large 
army of vagrants, who moved from place lo place, sometimes in 
search of work, quite oflcn (Vnm the mere reBtiessness and shilliess- 
iiesB which enforced idleness produces, and then, in many instances, 
bet-atiSB the vagrant life was found to be a good di^iiso for 
various modes of depredation. Against an evil so great many 
measures were taken, and some severe laws were passed ; but tlie 
returned pmB|>erity of the country has practically abolished the 
evil and made those lans obsolete, at loast in New England. To 
show how completely this has been done, the atstistica of a single 
commonwealth, like Massachusetts, will suffice. Three years ago 
(July 1, 187H), we had by actual count for that day, 2.'»,597 pub- 
lic paupers iu this State, and among them, 34!) vagrants, while the 
number of vagrants lodged at poorhoiises and station houses in 
each month, was counted by Ihousandfi. This summer (July 1, 
1881), the aggregate of public paupers having been reduced below 
19,0U0, — a falling away of more than 25 per cent, in tlirce years, — 
the vagi-anls reported are now but 150, or only two-flilhs as many as 
three years ago, — and these almost all in the city station houaes — 
for tramping in the country towns of Massachusetts is almost un- 
known. The whole number of tramps lodged in the country poor- 
houses in a whole year does not now exceed the number who were 
formerly lodged there in a single fortnight. Yet it is to be rcmem- 
bei-ed tiiat within the three years spoken of, the population of our 
State has increased not less than 1 :i5,UO0, — and that immigration 
has never Iwen so lai^e as within the past two years. The same 
thing has been taking place, so far as we can hear, throughout tlie 
country, until we have in the United States at this moment, the 
smallest uumlicr of public pau|Mtrs ever seen among civilized com- 
munities in an equal iiupulatiun of 50,000,001). 

Bui now consider how the relative proi>ortiou of the insane poor 
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has been augmented, in years when the public poor of all classes have 
so rapidly decreased. To show this I will take only the figures for 
Massachusetts, since no others arc so accessible. We have precise 
returns, up to the first of the present month, showing the whole 
number of the poor fully supported at certain dates, and the number 
among these who were insane ; and we have had these returns, 
more or less complete, for 27 years, or since the 1st of October, 
1854, at which time the population of Massachusetts may be taken 
to have l)cen 1,100,000. The returns for July 1, 1881, when the 
population of the State could not have been less than 1 ,800 000, 
are not yet quite complete, but sufllcicntl}' so to be here given. 
Now, while there were in October, 1854, 5,450 in-door poor, of 
whom but little more than a thousand were insane, in October, 
18G4 (the whole number of the poor remaining the same), more 
than 1,G00 of them were insane; in 1874, when the number had 
increased only to 5,734, alK)ut 2,200 of them were insane ; and 
now (in July, 1H81), the whole number of in-door poor being about 
7,800, the number of those who are insane is upward of 3,000. 
That is to sa}*, while the whole number of the in-door poor sup- 
ported in Massachusetts at a given date has increased in 27 years 
about 40 per cent, (the population in the meantime ha>ing increased 
more than 60 per cent.), the numl>or of the in-door iK)or who are 
insane has increased more than 200 per cent. The insane poor 
now constitute considerably' more than a third part of all paupers 
fully supported, while in 1854 they made but alx)ut a flflh part. 

Observe now, if 3'ou please, the relative proportion of in-door 
and out-door relief here in Massachusetts (and no doubt the same 
holds true elsewhere) , as affected by the return of prospcnt}' to our 
people. In 1878, at this mid-summer period, when pauperism is 
at its lowest point, we had, according to the returns, 7,541 persons 
full}' supported, and 18,056 persons partially supported at a given 
date ; in other words, the cases of out-door relief were considerably 
more than twice as many as the cases of in-door relief, including 
the insane. But in July of the present year, the number of in-door 
crises having risen to 7,800, the cases of out-door relief have fallen 
to a little more than 11,000, certainly not exceeding 11,500. That 
is to say, while the in-door cases have increased in number, solely 
by reason of the accumulation of insanity, the out-door cases have 
fallen awa}' in three years more than one-third ; our i>opulation in 
the interval having been rapidly increasing. Assuming the whole 
number of our public poor at this time to be 19,000, and our popu- 
lation 1,800,000, the present proportion of paui)er8 to population 
in Massachusetts is a little less than one in 100 ; and it is not likely 
that this proportion is much exceeded anywhere in the United 
States at this time. 

While the number of our Massachusetts poor, especially at this 
mild season, has been so much diminished, the cost of supporting 
and relieving them remains alx)ut the same, nor can it fall in due 



proportion so long as the moat costly class among our poor — the 
insane — are continDally accnmulating as I have shown that they 
are. I apeak now only of |^e coat h) the tax-payers, for I douM 
not tliat the systematic organization of charity in our Mussachu- 
setts cities, in Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, and elsewbere baa 
relieved the community trom much almsgiving, while it has in some 
places, rightly enongh, increased the public burden. Upon this 
anhject, however, I will leave the field clear for Dr. Cadwalader 
and his committee in their reports and discussions to-morrow. 

BOARDS OF CttABirr AND THEIB WORK. 

Without trenching on the reports of the able committee wliich is 
to occupy our session this afternoon and evening with the considera- 
tion of State charities, I may here obsen'e that no important change 
has taken place siuce we met at Cleveland, in the number or the ad- 
ministrative powers of the ten Boards of State Charities which have 
for some years existed in Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, Micbigan 
and Kansas. The Massachuaette Board, which two years ago was 
consolidated with the Slate Board of Health, has found its powers 
and duties increased thereby; while the New York Board, which 
has lately had the State Charities Aid Asaociation introduced into its 
field of labor as a semi-officia] auxiliary, by special act of the legis- 
lature of 1S81, will not, as we suppose, find its own powers 
ftbridged. A controversy which has been carried on for some time 
in the State of Pennsylvania, concerning its Board of Public Chari- 
ties, seems to have had no important result affecting that Board. 
In Wisconsin, where a now feature has been iutroduced iu the 
charitable administration of the State, by the creation of a " Board 
of Control " with paid members t« perform all the duties of hospital 
trustees, reform-school mant^ers, prison commissioners, etc., — the 
long-existing Board of Public Charities remains in olSce, with its 
powers modified and its opportunities for good apparently increased 
by the change. It was to this Wisconsin Board, acting in concert 
with the Illinois Board, that "we owed the first suggestion of such a 
Conference as ours ; aud I may ftirther say without invidious com- 
parison, that none of these State Boards, present or post, has done 
its work more thoroughly and judicionsly than our coUoagues in 
Wiscousiu. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CHARITT IK MA8SACHTJ8ETTS. 

In a long-established community S^ dense population like the 
southern States of New England and the seaboard portions of the 
middle States, the problems of public and private charity cannot 
fail to be more numerous and more complicated than in a newer 
State like Wisconsin. Referring once more to Massachusetts alone, 
our ancient commonwealth, with a population of nearly two mil- 
lions, averaging nearly 230 to the square mile, — which approaches 
the density of European populations, — with a greater variety of 
employments and a more equal mixture of city, village and rustic 
inhabitants than could be found elsewhere in America, is also so 
curiously circumstanced, in respect to laws and customs, that it 
presents nearly every problem found in the social experience of 
modern Europe, with this great exception, that democratic ideas 
prevail and have long prevailed very fully here. Moreover, the 
natural tendency of the Massachusetts people to philanthropy has 
led to the creation of nearly every class of benevolent institutions, — 
namely, schools for the blind and the deaf, for poor children and 
for juvenile offenders, asylums for orphans, for the insane, the 
idiotic, the inebriate ; almshouses, public and private charitable 
societies of every kind ; and a more minute classification of the 
objects of charity than perhaps exists elsewhere. We have two 
distinct systems of public relief for the poor : one administered by 
the State in half a dozen establishments, averaging hundreds of 
inmates ; the other administered by 345 cities and towns in 220 
poorhouses, averaging each some 20 inmates, but ranging in 
capacity all the way from the almshouses of Boston and other 
cities, with their hundreds, to the cottage of some hill-town with 
only an old couple for tenants, and an occasional vagrant who 
straggles along and asks for a night's shelter. Besides which, 
these cities and towns support or aid their poor in some thousands 
of private families at the public expense ; while charitable societies, 
various in purpose, indefinitely and constantly increasing in num- 
ber, are giving aid in a hundred ways at the expense of old endow- 
ments or of annual contributions. 

It was the thought of this great diversity in charitable work, 
together with the well-earned reputation of Massachusetts for 
thoroughness and liberality, which,* as I suppose, induced the 
members of the Conference to meet this year in Boston. You 
desire to see, and we desire to show you, what has been done 
and is now doing in this community for the relief of suffering 
humanity and the prevention of some of its worst evils. For 
this object a week is far too short a time; but what can be 
done within that limit our good citizens and our benevolent ladies 
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are ready to do. In their name I bid you welcome, and desire for 
you that quiet in your deliberations, that activity in your inquiries, 
and that cooperation in essential principles which vrill render our 
meeting fruitful of results. I am requested to invite you to visit 
freely, at your own convenience, the charitable institutJODs, prisons, 
rerormatories and other establishments here accessible, and to com- 
municate freelyyour criticisms, whetherof commendation or censure. 
Tlie business of the Conference has been arranged by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements in the general manner which this printed 
prc^amme sets forth, and it is the purpose of the committee, in 
accordance with instructions of the last year's Conference, to give 
IViH opportunity for discussion, by limiting the numt>er and the 
length of the papers presented. This matter must be left, however, 
to the pleasure of the Conference itself, which will not fail to 
arrange its time wisely, and dispose of the topics before it with due 
attention to the importance of each. 



THE DEBATE ON mSANITT. 
Uond>7 Morning, Joly 35, 
The Pkesident : In accordance with the notice already given, 
[ tlie Committee of Arrangements have provided for the usual 
I reporting by States, but each State is not bound to report, &a a 
whole, at once. Heports will be- called for on special subjects, 
and the first subject assigned for this morning is Insanity. I sec 
before me Dr. Earle, one of the Massachusetts delegates, tbau 
whom no gentleman present has studied this subject longer or has a 
Iftiger experience. I hope he wUl favor the Conference with a report. 
Dr. Earle, who was not prepared with a written report, spoke, 
I from statistical notes, in substance as follows ; 

Mr. President: As you are well aware, I have been engaged 
I for the last four or five years in an attempt, iu the reports of the 
Northampton Hospital, to show, as fur as possible, the actual 
curability of the insane who are received into the liospitals. It 
had become a fact that a very large proportion of the persons who 
knew or cared anything in regard to tlie subject, had come to 
believe that fVom 75 to 90 per cent, of the insane can be perma- 
nently restored to mental health. It ia not proposed to discuss 
the question as a general proposition at this time, but merely to 
throw a tittle light upon it by presenting the results of treatment 
at tlie State hospitals of Uossacbuaetta daring the lost completed 
I official year. 

At those four institutions, at Worcester, Taunton, Northampton 
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and Danvers, in the course of the year ending with Sept. 30, 
1880, the number of persons admitted was 1092, — perscma^ or 
individuals, be it understood, because it not unfrequently happens 
that one and the same person is admitted more than once in the 
course of a year. Out of this number of persons and those who 
were in the said hospitals at the beginning of the year, the number 
of persons discharged recovered, was 283. This makes the 
recoveries, calculated on the admissions, — the method which 
approximates most nearly the truth, — equal to 25.91 per cent., or 
a small fraction more than one-fourth of the whole. Such, then, 
are the results for one year, at the curative State institutions of 
Massachusetts. I have here stated them in the way that similar 
results have always (prior to the year 1880) been reported at the 
institutions for the insane throughout the United States. 

A little more than a year ago the members of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, having become 
convinced that by this method of reporting recoveries the true 
nature of the results is not shown, — inasmuch as a considerable 
^number of the persons recovered have not only 9 at some previous 
time or times, been discharged recovered, once or more each, but 
will probably return again to the hospital, some of them to 
^^ recover " again and others to remain there for life, — prepared a 
set of tables, which were adopted by all the Massachusetts hos- 
pitals in their reports for the last official year. Aided by those 
tables we can, to a certain extent, analyze and compare the 
statistics, and thereby arrive at conclusions very much nearer the 
truth than is otherwise possible. 

The hospital at Dan vers, the newest of the four institutions 
mentioned, and situated nearest the populous centres of the State, 
received nearly all the recent cases from Boston during the pa8t 
year. It also received nearly all from Lynn, Salem, Lowell and 
Lawrence. But as that hospital has been only a short time in 
operation, I disregard it in the showing that I am now about to 
make, and take the three other hospitals, which have been in 
operation different periods varying from twenty-three to forty-eight 
years. 

Those three older hospitals, Worcester, Taunton and Northamp- 
ton, admitted, during the official year 1879-80, 521 persons. They 
discharged, recovered, 118 persons^ making a percentage of 
recoverfes of 22.64, a noteworthy fraction less than one-fourth 
of the number admitted. Hence, even were there no conditions 
modifying this result, the number of persons returned to the 
community in mental health was not encouragingly large. 

But let us look a little farther. The three hospitals discharged 
118 persons recovered ; but they admitted 55 persons whom they 
had previously discharged recovered. Consequently, the actual 
gain, in the course of the year, of recovered persons in the com- 
munity was only 118 minus 55, which is 63. This is only 12.09 
per cent, of the number of persons admitted, and an average of 
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21 gained recoveriee nt each of three Idrge hospitals, llie average 
Dumber of the patients of which was, far the year, 503. 

A fact yet utimentioned gives, at first view, a still more His- 
couraging aspect to the case. The 55 persons readmitted afler 
previous recovery, had been discharged recovered not alone once 
each, making 55 recoveries, but a total of 116 times. The public 
had been told, in the reports, of 1 15 recoveries of those 55 persons. 
Hence, if recoveries and not persons be considered, the three 
hospitals issued 118; but they took back 115 which lia<l been 
previously issued, leaving in the general population a gain of only 
S, or an average of one for each hospital. It is not improbable, 
bonever, that the excess of recoveries (115) over that of persons 
(55) readmitted, ^¥ua counterbalanced by a similar escess of 
recoveries over that of persons (118) discharged. For example, 
if one of the 55 persons readmitted bad previously been dis- 
charged recovered Bve times, there may have been, among the 116 
discharged recovered, one who had previously b.'oti discharged 
recovered an equal number of times. 

The statistica just given in aggregate for the three institutions 
were, specifically for each one of theui, as follows : 

At tbe Worcester Hospital, the oldest of the three, although its 
present building is the newest, the number of |>erBonB admitted 
was 222. The number discharged recovered was 41, which is 
18. 4G per cent., or less than one-fifth of the atlmissious. But 
among the admissions were 25 persons whom it had previously 
discharged recovered. Hence, tbe actual gain of recovered per- 
sons, outside of the hospital, was only (41 minus 25) 16, or 7.2 
per cent, of the number 'admitted. Tbe 25 persons readmitted 
had been discharged recovered a total of 58 times. 

At tbe Taunton Hospital, 184 persons were admitted and 49 
discharged recovered, a percentage of 26.62. Of those a<lmitt«d 
10 bad previoualy l}een discharged recovered, so that the gain of 
recovered persons in the general population was only (49 minus 
19) 3(1, or 16.3 per cent, of tbe admissions. The IIJ persons 
readmitted had been discharged recovered 35 times. 

At the Northampton Hospital the nnmber admitted was 115. 
The number discharged recovered was 28, equal to 25.22 per cent. 
But, of the persons admitted, there were 11 who bad previously 
been dischargetl recovered. The gain of recovered persons in the 
community was, therefore, only (28 minus 11) 17, or 14. 7» per 
cent, of the nnmber admitted. The 11 persons readmitted had 
been discharged recovered a total of 22 times. 

It is believed that from this exposition it will be apparent that 
tbe method still almost universally prevalent of reporting recoveries 
is, except in a technical or medical sense, very fallacious and 
deceptive, and that, until some method similar to the new one in 
If assachu setts be adopted, those statistics will be worth next to 
nothing iu the study of tbe problems of social science. 
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At the D&Qvcrs Hospital the number of persons admitted ia ttie 
olllcial year was 571. The number discharged recovered was 165, 
or SJ8.89 per cent. The proportion of recent coses received at 
that institution was unquestionably, and for obvious reasons, 
larger than at either of the other three. That hospital had been 
in operation less than eighteen months, at the beginning of the 
official year in question. Hence it could not be expected that, 
among ttie persons admitted, there should be many who had 
previously been discharged from it recovered. And yet there were 
some such readmissions, — the report does not state how many, — 
but it was of so many persons that their total of recoveries was 18. 

At the British asylums the methods of reporting these statistics 
has always been essentially the same as it is in the United Slates. 
We, indeed, followed their example. But it has heretofore been 
my impression that the proportion of patients readmitted, after 
having been discharged recovered, was much smaller there than 
in this country. I have supposed that the British patients 
remained longer in the hospitals than do the American, and that 
thns their recoveries were ao confirmed that relapses or subsequent 
attacks were comparatively infrequent. From information recently 
received I infer that, at least to a certain extent, I was mistaken, 
and that there is no great diflerence in these respects between the 
two countries. 

Dr. Clooston, of the Boyal Edinburgh (Morningside) Asylum, 
in his report for IS80, has introduced tables by which the same 
light is thrown upon his statistics of recoveries as upon those of 
the Massachusetts institutions by the new and recently adopted 
method of reporting, with the exception that he does not clearly 
discriminate between cases iov paiienls) aad persons. 

The admissions at Morningside in 1880 were 347. Of these 
patients the number suffering from the first attack of the disease 
was 231; the second, 58; the third, 24; those who had several 
attacks, 26 ; and congenital, 8. 

Hence it appears that, of the 347, no less than 108, or nearly 
one-third of the whole, were readmitted afler recovery from one 
or more former attacks. Kow supposing that the word "several" 
meaus Oiree (it probably means more), those 108 patients bad 
already been discharged recovered a total of 184 times. 

The number of patients dlschai^ed recovered was 165, which is 
47.55 per cent, as calculated on the admissions. Of these 165, 
97 recovered for the first time ; 63 had recovered in former years ; 
and 5 recovered more than once in 1880. 

At the close of the year no less than nine (9) of these had 
already been brought back to the asylum and still remained there 
or had been removed unrecovered. 

This asylum then discharged recovered 165 ; but it took back, of 
persons formerly discharged recovered, 108. Consequently, the 
actual gain of recovered persons was only 57 (165 minus 108) ; 



I gain I 
16.42 per ceat. of the admioaioi: 



REPORTS PROM STATES. — SEIV HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr. J. P. Bancroft, of New FInmpahire : I am not prepared to 
preseut nay (igures iu regard lo tiie numbers of the insane in New 
Hampsliire, or state details as to tlieir situation or care, but, as 
this Conference embraces in its field of interest all the States, it 
may be proper for me, at this time, to »&y a few wonls in regani 
to the extent to which the insane of New Hampshire are brought 
tinder protection of the laws, and, in a general way, what provision 
is made for their care ; and what remains to be done in order to secure 
to them that attention to which they are entitled. In the absence of 
such accurate information as perhaps the present census may furnish, 
I am safe iu saying that there are in New Hampshire seven hun- 
dred insane persons ; and I will, as briefly as possible, give you tlie 
facts as to the provisions existing for the protection and care of 
these persons. 

I'reviously to the year 1841, no institution had existed for the 
care of the iussne in tlie State. In that year the New Hampshire 
Asylum for the Insane, built under the authority of the State, went 
into operation. This is the only institution under the direct 
authority and supervision of the State, for the insane of New 
Hampshire. All laws regulating the commitment, care, treatment 
and supervision of the insane, have been enacted with reference to 
this institution only. These Statutes are ample, and diSer little in 
any essential feature, from those of other New England States, 
nulesa in the absence of the escellent method of judicial commit- 
meut in Massachusetts, which seems to tne to possess more merits 
than faults. Our laws authorize committal by courts, by county 
oommlBsioners, by town authorities, and by parents, guanlians and 
friends. The condition of admission is the certificate of insanity 
by two reputable physicians, certified by some public official of the 
town or city, after a personal examination had within one week 
before committal. These statutes in their practical working, seem 
to secure the protection of the insane so far as committals to this 
single institution are concerned. They provide also for thorough 
supervision, and guard against abuses or improper detention. But 
by the terms of their enactment tiiey have no application to any- 
other i)Iace of detention for insane persona. For all the insane of 
the State, without actual or proposed connection with the State 
Asylum, there are no special statutes, no provision of law to regu- 
late their custody or core. There being less than three liundred 
provided for at the State Asylum, it is plain that there is a large 
majoi-ily for whom there is no special provision of law as insane 
persons. 

The President : Would it be posaible to receive them if they 
were to apply, on account of numbers? 

Dk. BAXCROPr : There is no provision for more than three hun- 

id at the State Asylum, but this fact does not explain why they 
Dot there. Probably something more than three hundred (not 
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there) , are dependent on the public for support. Of these, most 
are supported by counties, for town settlements are now reduced 
to a very small proportion in the State. The executive authority 
in the counties is vested in three commissiouers, political officers, 
and the dispositiou of the de|)endent insane in the different counties 
is in their hands. In the absence of any laws regulating the dis- 
cbat^e of tlieir duties towards their insane wards, the whole matter 
of their disposal is leH absoliil«ly without interference by the State. 
Whether an insane person, dependent for support, shall receive 
curative treatment or not, is wholly a matter for these oflBcers to 
decide, as is also the qnestioD of the place and character of their 
custody and care. Wherever and howei-er disposed of, there is no 
inspecubn required by the State, aud no report of numbers or 
conditious. This entire absence of State supervision over this 
distressed class, is not satisfactory to the best public sentiment of 
the State, and a movement towards some form of State supervision 
is apparent at the present time. 

The subject is brought to the atteutiou of the legislature now in 
session, in the message of Gov. Bell, and the importance of action 
directly urged. It may not result in the adoption of any definite 
supervision at this session, but I should be surprised if some 
measure pointing to the legal protection of the dependent insane, ia 
not at least initiated.* 

* Since Dr. Bamcboft spoke, and mainly in coDBequence of hia efforts, the 
Kew Hampshire Legielature has received ^ie following report A'om iu Com- 
mittee on the Insane, and baa paHBed the Renoludon reported : 

" The Committee on the Aajlum for the Insane felt the importance of the 
Buhject comniitted to it, and therefore sent out coioraittees to eaeh counQr 
almshouse to examine the condition of the insane poor with reference to i;er- 
tsin importunt particulars. These committees visited the several almshouses 
without previous notice to those in charge, made careful examinatLon, and 
reported to the committee some facts in the case. 

1. The persons io charge of tJie poor in the seTeral almshouses are found 
to be bind and IkithfUl in Iheir care of tlje poor, and, of course, the sane in 
charge of Ifae inMne. 

a. The condition of the houses, as to comfort, convenience, cleanlincas, 
facilities for bathing, and the like, vaa ftmnd to be satisfactory, except in 
one conntj, and the commissioners of that county, upon learning of Che 
probable report of thit committee, at once asked for appropriations needful 
to remedy the evil, and the convention of that coun^ has voted the appropiia- 

3, The insane in the coan^ bonses are usnally, naturally, of a low grade 
of intellect, and ijuite a number of tb^m have been returned fVom the State 
asylum oa incurable. The cost of their maintenance is of course considerably 
less than it would be in the State asylum. Moat of the wbole number are 
ino^iable of benefit by curative means, and it is better to leave them where 
Ihey are. 

4. But there appears to be a defect in the laws in this particular, viz : 
Under the laws for committing insane persons to the State asylum, the cer- 
tificate of two physicians is requisite, but in the county almshouses it appears 
that the authority of the superiniondenl or commissioners can commit a per- 
son to the insane ward or building, and thus to perpetual imprisonment. 
Tour committee thinks liiat while tliere is Uttle danger in this, yet Hew 
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Not only is the public sentiment demanding tliie. but many of the 
county commissioners, on wiiom falla the difficult duty of providing 
for these insane nards with insufficient facilities, nre cominglo believe 
that a cbHuge is desirable, and that State responsibility is much to 
be preferred. What form that vill take, it is too early to predict. 
Whether the State ehould extend its supervision within the separate 
altnahouses, or bring the insane poor under a single or separate 
management of its own, is a point on which opinions might vary. 

That the present situation may be better understood, I may say 
that most, of the counties have provided small buildings in connec- 
tion with their principal establish mcntsi as asylums for their insane, 
in which they are lodged and cared for by themselves, or so many 
of them as are not trusted at large. So that while the State has 
but one institution for the insane, regulated by its statutes, there 
are. I think, not less than six other asylums within its borders. 
Some of these accommodate very small numbers, while in others the 
numbers may not fall far below one hundred. These asylums 

Bampaliiro ought to eicUiiid to il« inujie poor the Muue safcgunrda a* are 
givBQ la any insane. 

S. Tlic committee finds that in two coanUei there are pertona who ia alt 
probability (the sub-coin mitl«e beins ptiyiiciaoi) might be cured by the 
treatment of tbe State affluni. Tlie cuuntj alniabouBes bave no curative 
methoilB for the iasane. To reglore one iDsaae perHon lo rcaion is worth 
legislalion. There secnie to bo now no practical authority to order the 
remoral of aucb peraoos. There oagbt lo be aome authority. 

The committee, howcTer, do<?B not adviac hasty legislation, or legialation, 
except upon flill and dtliberate examinadon of facta. It therefore report* 
the following joint reaolutiun, and rccommenda its paaaage ;" 
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Lt Resolution No. i 



STATE OF NEW ttAMPSHIRE. 

JoiaT RBionrtioH authorizing Ihe Gorcmor to appoint suttnhie perao 
examine into the cundJUoa of the Inaajie in tbe Couiiiy Almshouses in 
State. 



That the Governor, with the advice of tbe Council, aball, on or before tho 
f at October neat, appoint three competent persons, of whom one shall 
l^aician, one a lawjer, and tbe third a man of general huslnevs eiperi- 
e duty it aball be to Tiait the aevetxl county almahouaea in the 
line into the condition of every iaaane person there detained, and 
' Ttport to the Governor and Council, on or before the flrat day of May, 1883, 
the number, condition, the manner of care and Ijcaunent of ail such pertona, 
together with aueh recommendations relative to a modification or improve- 
ment of the same as from their investigations they may deem necessary ; 
which report, with such suggeetions as he may think adviaable, the Governor 









be printed and laid before the legialaturi 
The persons so appointed ehall receive no compensation foi 
sballbepud tbeir neceaaary iravellingei^aaeafrom the treasury of the Stall 
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publish no separate reports of their insane. I do not question the 
disposition ot the officials to make these asylums cleanly, and give 
them as much character as is practicable under the plan, but it is the 
plan that is at fault. This is adopted ouly in the supposed interest 
of economy, and the great temptation is to be satisfied with a grade 
of care and attention below the actual demands of reason and 
humanity. Besides this, too much is left to the local oWcials in a 
case where so important iutercHts are at stake, as the comfort and 
welfare of these specially sufTeriug and helpless persons. The 
State should at least provide means to inform the public whether 
the just demands of humanity are answered, as it does in the case 
of its own institution. To this end the least that the State should 
do is to bring these asyhmis within its official view, and to require 
its own standard of treatment. I hope, before another meeting of 
this Corkference, it may be possible to report such action in prog- 
ress. With this I close what I have to report from the State of 
New Hampshire regarding its iusane. 

While I am up I wish to say a word ou the subject just presented 
by my frieud, Dr. Earle ; and it will refer to the questiou of what 
cases are entitled to be recorded as recoveries among those who 
have been treated for more than one attack of insanity. Mani- 
festly the insane person who experiences frequent remissions in 
course of the disease, without the radical removal of the disease 
itself, should not figure in retx>rts as a recovery at each remission. 
On the other hand, I think it equally true that the same person 
may suffer several attacks of insanity during life and may properly 
be reported as recovered from each attack. What principle then 
ought to guide to the proper record to he made in any case? The 
causes which predispose to insanity may exist, and yet the subject 
of them may never have an attack ; under other circimtstances he 
may have an attack and recover from it ; under still other circum- 
stances the symptoms may remit temporarily, but periodically 
recur, — the morbid force producing the recurrence still remaining 
in the system. The occurrence of several attacks in the same 
individual diminishes the recuperative j>ower, and, at length, remis- 
sion only, instead of recovery, takes place. Now the point at 
which 1 believe these cases should drop out of the list of recoveries, 
is where they pass into this last condition. Previously to this I 
think they may properly be reported as recoveries, being relieved 
essentially of all but the original predisposing cAiises, and possess- 
ing the power with intelligent care to avoid future attacks. Sub- 
sequently, to this stage, those discharged during remissions, I 
tbbik, are properly recorded as improved. Unless this principle is 
admitted, we have no settled basis on which to complete the 
records of recoveries, since each first recovery must have the bal- 
ance of a Ufe-time to settle the question whether another attack 
will occur. 

It matters little, on the side of institutions and systems of treat- 



nicut, what reeults are recorded, since one in a series of attacks in 
the name person demands all the remedial resources required for 
the only recovery of a life time. But for the uses of Social Science 
it is important that records of results of treatment sfaonld be so 
kept that no confusion can arise as to the number of persons 
restored. 

The President ; We are indebted to Dr. Bancroft for setting 
before us the condition of things in bis own State. I may say that 
the change in the law, when it shall have taken place, will be due 
to his efforts more than to those of all other iwrsona combined, 

We have before us this morning a special subject on which the 
Conference will wiafa to hear something, namely : the treatment of 
insane women by women. Before introducing thai topic, let me 
b^ the Conference not to consider anjihing in my address as 
beyond criticism or attack. I do not desire it to be spared. I 
will now call upon Dr. Cleaves, of the Harrisburg Asylum, to tell 
us of the treatment of insane women by physicians of their own 
sex. 

Dr. Mahuaset A. Creates, of Harrisbui^, Pa. : I believe that 
tliere is a good deal of work which can be done by women better 
than by men, because of the mental condition of insane women. I 
may say that my experience has ftilly justified me in what I have 
previously written ou this topic. I have treated fifty special cases 
in the hospital during the past ten months, and have never yet 
missed finding the special trouble, which I indicated in my paper 
at Chicago, of any patient which I have made a subject of investi- 
gation. The results of treatment have been quite satisfactory. In 
some coses we have had recoveries where it was believed by the 
male physicians, who knew the patients before I hod charge of 
them, that they would not have recovered under other circum- 
stances. In other persons there has been a marked improvement, 
due to the special treatment, and which, it is evident, would not 
have taken place otherwise. But whether the patients improve or 
not, whether they recover or not, 1 hold it is the duty of the 
pbysicjan to do all in his power to remove every physical disability. 
Whatever the results of our work may be this is a duty we owe to 
all tlie patients under our care. 

My relations with my patients and with the fnends of patieDts, 
have been exceedingly pleasant and satisfactory. When I waa 
called to Pennsylvania I was surprised to find the public so ready 
to receive me. I did not expect it. I have little trouble in treat- 
ing insane women. I believe it is a complaint that women cannot 
have the control over patients of their own sex that they ought to 
have. I have never yet experienced this difficulty. Whether this 
comes IVom the uovelty of the thing or not, I do not know ; time 
only will prove that. Nor have I had trouble with my subordinates. 
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Our goyemment is different Arom that of any other hospital in the 
country. The male physician is physician-in-chief of the male 
department, and also General Superintendent of the whole hospital, 
attending as well to the legal admission and discharge of female 
patients. I have the entire medical control of the female patients, 
with all that this necessarily involves in such an institution. Our 
organization is an experiment. It remains to be proved whether it 
will be a success or not. My experience thus far would not lead 
me to advise its introduction into hospitals generally ; for I believe 
that all institutions will be better managed if there is but one head. 
Our effort at Harrisburg has been to preserve, despite our dual 
organization, the unity of the institution. Dr. Gerhard, the 
present superintendent, has, by his generous and untiring efforts, 
contributed largely to this result, and also by his cordial coopera- 
tion with me in my work rendered me valuable assistance. His 
best endeavor has been given to the advance and success of 
woman's work in the hospital at Harrisburg. 

There is, in my opinion, an abundance of work which can be 
better done, in hospitals, by women than by men ; and, in order 
that this may be done successfully, women should either have entire 
charge of institutions for women, separate from men, or they should 
be assistants in hospitals where the superintendent is a male phy- 
sician. Unfortunately at this time, in most hospitals, women would 
not be allowed by the superintendent to do the work for their patients 
that they should do under their superintendents ; but with a super- 
intendent who had faith in the propriety and necessity of it, I 
believe that women would be offered almost every opportunity to 
do what is necessary for insane women. 

There are as yet very few women who are able to do this work. 
They have not had the education or the experience, and, on the other 
hand there are now very few (and there always will be comparatively 
few) good women physicians. Most women will marry and their 
duties will be at home, in domestic life. If a woman wants to devote 
herself to the care of insane women, then she must give up all else. 
Unless women are ready to do this they cannot succeed. I have 
thought about the matter of separate hospitals for women a good 
deal lately, and I believe that in this way we shall reach our best 
success. If we are to have women employed in hospitals for the 
insane, they will have their best chance to do their work in 
separate institutions. After a longer lapse of time I shall feel 
better prepared to say whether my work at Harrisburg or the work 
of women in hospitals is to be a success. We hope for great 
things ; whether we shall ever obtain our ideal, I know not. 

The President : I understand the fact to be, at present, that 
there are eight hospitals in the country in which women are 
employed as physicians ; in two of them they are either fully in 
charge of the female patients, or in charge in the manner which 
Dr. Cleaves has explained with reference to her own State Hospital 
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at Harrisbarg. There is a gentlemau present from Wisconsin, who 
may have nothing to say about the insane there, but who has 
recently visited a hospital in Canada, which is managed entirely by 
women, — by Sisters of Charity. 

Col. Bubchard, of Wisconsin : Coming to attend this Confer- 
ence I passed through the city of Montreal. Enquiring for the 
objects which would interest a stranger, I learned that, among 
others, there was a hospital for the insane near the citj'. Being 
interested in that snbject. I resolved to devote a portion of my 
time to seeing it. I did not learn until I reached the bnilding that 
it was a private institution. On coming to the door I attempted 
to turn the handle, (as is our custom in Wisconsin.) to walk in, 
and was surprised to find it locked ; and I was still more surprised 
to be met by a woman in the garb of a Sister of Charity, and, 
more than all to be addressed in French ! However, 1 contrived 
in one way and another, to give her to understand that I desired 
to learn aomethins about the hospital. 

Thereupon I was very politely motioned to the reception room. 
Very soon the Lady Superior made her appearance, and I 
entered into conversation with her. She spolce English, and 
seemed willing to communicate a very considerable portion of the 
information she bad, but I felt in the progress of the conversation 
that she was reticent on some points. I learned thishow ever : the 
institution is essentially a private hospital, with this exception, 
that they have a contract with the authorities of the Province of 
Quebec, to take care of any insane pnticnts that may be sent there, 
for the astonishing sum of one hundred dollars a year, and that the 
institution should be subject to governmental inspection. Ttie 
ground was purchased and the hospital built by the Sisters. Just 
how large a corporation that includes, I could not understand. I 
endeavored to find out the actual cost of managing the institution, 
but in reply I was quietly told that the sum of one hundred dollars 
given by the government, was quite too little compensation for the 
Province to pay. The Lady Superior politely invited me to 
inspect some of the wards, and put me in chai^ of a Sister, who 
took me through several. I desired to visit the kitchen, and the 
apartments where the violent and bad patients were kept, as well 
as the belter wards. My guide did not talk English very well, 
and I could not seem to make her understand where I wanted to 
go. We went, however, through several wards, and found them 
in moat excellent order, as yon may well believe. This was their 
day for bathing, and for general renovation throughout the hospital, 
and all the patients were inside. There were large piazzas opening 
from the wards, lightly grated, and many patjents were there. I 
did not see any great dififbrence from what I have seen in other 
hospitids. Some of the wards had (Mammon dormitories for sleep- 
ing, others had individual rooms. Some of the wards were, as we 
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should say in Wisconsin, pretty well crowded ; others were abun- 
dantly roomy. The whole number of patients was seven hundred 
and sixty. The building was not so extensive as our hospitals in 
Wisconsin, where the capacity does not exceed five hundred and 
fifty. 

I was shown the kitchen, but in a way that may serve as a hint to 
people who do not wish visitors in the kitchen. Instead of going 
to the kitchen proper, amongst the ranges, tables, ovens, cooks, <&c., 
I went in firom the upper floor on a platform, where I could look 
down and see what was going on, but could not talk with the 
workers. I saw in the wards some pretty hard cases, but nothing 
to be compared with what we may see in some hospitals. I had 
another interview with the Lady Superior and said I should like to 
see some of the bad cases. I learned that it was the custom to 
keep the noisy and troublesome patients in seclusion. I wanted 
to see them, but was told that it was against the orders of the 
physician. By the way, I would say that there is no physician 
residing on the premises at all. There is one regular physician 
connected with the hospital, who makes a daily visit. It is seven 
miles fVom the city, and the physician resides perhaps a quarter of 
a mile fVom the hospital, so that he is, within call. I made some 
enquiry about the matter, and imagine that there is no more 
restraint than in nearly all other hospitals. 

One wonderftil thing I did notice, was this : that they have two 
Sisters in every ward, besides the regular attendants, in the male 
as well as in the female wards. 

The Lady Superior told me, that for some reason or other, all 
the patients seem to have such supreme respect for the Sisters, 
that without any force, whatever, they can quiet the most refrac- 
tory. In the male ward, if two patients get into a scufiSe a Sister 
will step between them and quiet them at once. In five years, no 
patient has assaulted, or attempted to assault one of the Sisters, 
This respect shown by the male patients, is something greater than 
that shown by the female patients ; so that, instead of having the 
female patients under charge of a woman, it becomes a question 
whether the rule should not be reversed ! 

Let me make a suggestion about a system which we have very 
recently adopted in Wisconsin, and from which we hope to have 
good results. It is, to bring the best medical skill of our entire 
medical staff, to bear upon each individual patient, men and women 
alike, and that the superintendent shall thoroughly familiarize 
himself with every case in the hospital ; that the assistant physi- 
cians fr^m the male side shall be familiar with the female side, and 
vice versa^ and the physicians shall come together daily, weekly, 
or semi-weekly as necessity shall require, for general consultation 
upon all the cases, and especially upon all the hopeful cases in the 
hospital. 
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The President : I see present a gentleman who has had not 
only & (Uirsoi^- acquaintance with English and Scotch hospitals for 
the insane, but who has lived in those conntries and knows about 
the ntanagcment from their own point of view. He is now con- 
nected with one of our largest hospitals. I call on Dr. Goldsmith, 
Superintendent of the Danvers State Lunatic Plospital. 

Dr. Goldsmith : The care of the insane in different countries, 
as Great Britain and this country, differs cbiefl; in matters of detail, 
concerning which it is difficult for me to speak inteHigibly here. I 
may say, however, that it is my belief that equally faithful, zealous 
and wise men have worked at the problem in each country, and 
that tlie resulting systems are somewhat different is, in my opinion, 
largely due to the fact that the conditions under which they have 
worked have been different. 

The general condition of our civil acrvice hero has exercised a 
very injurious influence on the treatmeot of the insane. In many 
of our western States I am well informed that party politics now 
exercise such a direct and decided inSaence on the appointment of 
officers and managers as to render a continuous good administration 
impossible, and everywhere there is a feeling of insecurity of repu- 
tation, if not position, which prompts asylum superintendents to 
feet more anxiety about the popular repute of their hospitals than 
about the quality of profession J work accomplished- They know 
that the only official criticism to whici they are subjected is non- 
expert and often injudicious, and they fear that the quiet perform- 
ance of duty may not prove a security against ignorant or mali- 
cious attack, and the temptation always exists, whether yielded to 
or not, to ward off popular criticism and attract popular admiration 
in ways that make the judicious grieve, I mention this as a point 
of difTcrence liecause the same cause of anxiety hardly has an 
existence in Great Britain. Partly for this reason I think expert 
governmental inspection verj' desirable. It would substitute, if 
the inspectors were properly selected, intelligent ofUoial criticism 
for unintelligent, and should prove a safc^iard to those who do 
good work and a discloser of quackery. It would also render safe 
a variety of pro^nsion for the insane which I consider desirable, 
and which is entirely unsafe without it; as without it there ia 
no sufficient security for the proper treatment of insane persona 
under private care, unless the capital involved is sufficient to 
secure the services of an educated physiciau who has social and 
professional standing at stake ; and the home or private bouse 
treatment, which is. in my opinion, best for quite a lai^e number 
of properly selected cases, is liable to very grave abuses. In the 
asylum treatment of the two countries there are three points of 
decided difference. Mechanical restraint is used hardly at all in 
Great Britain ; a lai^cr proportion of patients are employed, and 
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the fMT oopCta expense is muoh less. In regard to the expense, I 
may say Uiat it is the practice here to treat dependent patients in 
State hospitals in a moch more liberal way in the matter of diet, 
rooms and Aimiture than is the case there, and of coarse it costs 
more. It also costs more to accomplish the same resolt here than 
there because of different dimate, greater demand for labor, etc. 
There has been a lavishness of outlay on buildings in some locali- 
ties here which is unknown there, and which is now generally 
recognised to be a mistake. Having to care for the insane at a 
rate at .all satisf aotoiy to the public in structures thus expensively 
designed and equipped, adds many otherwise avoidable difficulties to 
the work of some of us. In the matter of employment of patients, I 
think them unquestionabfy ahead of us, and r^ard it as the most 
important point of diltoence in the practice of the two countries, 
considering simpfy the effect on the patients; for the direct pecuniaiy 
profit derived fW>m the work of the insane is not much increased by 
the onplo^Tnent of those who do not possess fiur intelligence and 
self-control. The &ct that our dimate denies us the AiU use of 
the best employment — agriculture— -during about half the year, 
increases our cKfllculty, and there are ottors whidi I need not 
mentioa, but which I bdieve will grow less numerous rapidfy if 
we devote oursdves with a will to surmountiiig tiMan. I may say 
that private patients are not oodplojed to any extoit in either 
coimtix. Oiie tbatore of practice th^, whidi I believe to have a 
sound psycological auppott, and whidi hdps them much in securing 
ell^ctave woik and in doing without mechanical restraint, is the 
gmter accountahlliij to whidi they are accustomed to hold patients. 
Tlie diiekl of inre^ionsibHitT is not allowed to defend all tiie irreg- 
ular and wayward and violent actions of asjium patients, and law- 
lessness is lessened, general comfbrt increased, and the weakened 
inhibitoiy power of the in^vidual stimulated and sa|^x>ried. I 
believe that a mistaken kindness and sensitiveness to c ri t i ciam 
have inclined us to lessen ikt sense of responsibtlity and coddle 
our patients into a comfiMrtable dementia. In regard to tiie use d 
mechanical restraints, I have no hesitanGj in saying that I think 
the British practice, as a whole^, better than ours, but I do not 
think it better in all cases. I have watched the cases of several 
patients treated abroad without restraint who. I think* woohl have 
been more homaii^, com&ttab^^ and sncccasfuUy treated with it, 
and I even had a BvHish snpointendent say to me at an autopsy, 
^"^ I cannot see why yonr American practice of restraint would not 
have saved this woman's life ;** nor could I, and I should hardly 
have felt jnstified in its omission. These cases conslitate, however, 
but a small portion of those who are restrained in the majority of 
American as3rhuBa. Tlie feet is that attendants, having no restraint 
to resort to in troublesosae eases, aie prompted to exercise wateii- 
felness. attention and tact to a dq^ree that I have not seen equalled 
; and I do not brfieve it possible to train a Stat of attend - 
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aots to the beat exercise of these qunlitics with as free access to 
roatraiuiug apparatits as has beea the custom to allow in the United 
Slates. The}- also try to fiirniah an orderly means for expression 
of almormal motor activity to a greater extent than we, and, 
though they employ very few patients who would be restrained in 
a good hospital here, they by means of employment relieve them- 
selves of an excitable and exciting element which is sure to produce 
trouble among others. By these meana they succeed, as I believe, 
in quite largely reducing the number of cases where physical force 
must oppose physical force, and in that fact rests all the merit of 
non-restraint as a system. For amon^ the very small number of 
cases where something better cannot be substituted, and force is 
still requisite, I think restraint is often as good, and sometimes 
belter, than the means adopted there. For instance: they give 
patients who are maniacal and disposed to destroy clotbing, almost 
indestructible very uncomfortable bedding and leave them at night ; 
and one who has seen such patients rolling uncovered about the 
Qoor in the not very torrid atmosphere of an English asylum in 
winter may be pardoned for thinking tbe protection of restraint not 
undesirable. In some of their asylunas there is quite a large use 
of chemical restraint, as it Is termed, but I hardly think it greater 
than here, and tbe smallest use of sedative drugs that 1 have ever 
seen in asylum practice was in an institution where no restraint 
was used. There are some eases where intense maniacal excita- 
toenl is accompanied by gieat physical exhaustion, and they are 
decidedly more A-equent here than there, in which I think a judi- 
cious nse of mechanical restraint gives a better chance for recovery 
than any other form of treatment. The difflculties in the way of 
substituting something better for restraint and of securing an 
efficient service generally, are much greater in this country than in 
Great Britain ; chiefly because of the difficulty experienced in keep- 
ing desirable attendants sufficiently long (where thednties are disa- 
greeable) to train an efficient staff. This difficulty exists in the 
institution with which I am connected, where the changes are now 
so rapid as to render the best sort of service impossible. 

The essential matter in the care of the insane is not the adherence 
to or rejection of any particular system ; for I believe that most 
plans that are attcays adopted or alviays refrained from in the care 
of the sick are often unwisely adopted and unwisely omitted. But 
it is essential, as Dr. Bancroft has pointed out, that tbe asylum 
officer study carefully tbe symptoms of each individual, and adapt 
the treatment to tbe special indications. If sufficient opportunity 
and encouragement for this are given, 1 think the details of treat- 
ment will he satisfactorily adjusted. 

As regards the separation of the sexes, I personally consider the 
plan a bad one. I think the aim should be to have the hospital- 
'"e sacrifice as few of the pleasant features of bomc-life as possible, 
and many sources of pleasure are taken away by the separation of 
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the sexes. Neither do I se« anj- reason why men and women can- 
not be associated as physicians in the care of the insane ; and I 
think it desirable, if a good ap[>ointnieiit can be made, that one of 
the physicians in a State hospital be a woman. 

MINNESOTA. — BY DB. LEONARD. 

The Minnesota State Lnuacy Commission was formed in 1879 to 
weed out the idiots from tbf insane asylums, and put them into an 
experimental school, which proved so much of a success that our 
last legislature made an appropriation to build an Idiot Asylum. 
The commission being reappointed, the question came up what it 
was to do. The Governor was very earnest in the matter, think- 
ing ttiere was need of suggestion which it was our province to 
m^e. We hope that our cummission, at tlie end of the next two 
years, will have a report to make that will be of some interest. 

With regard to our hospitals, our patients there are well c&red 
for, and there is a great interest in the State that they should be. 
Our legislature has made all necessaiy appropriations, and I have 
no doubt that the next legislature will further improve the laws 
concerning lunacy, so that we shall be in very good circiunatances. 
It ia our intention to establish a Board of Charities, and there is a 
prospect that action in that direction may l>e taken at the next 
meeting of the Legislature. 

VERMONT. — BY DR. ALLEN. 

Dr. S. J. Allen, Snpen'iaor of the Insane of Vermont, said : I 
came here at the request of the Governor of Vermont, though, as 
to the condition of the charities of Vermont, I am afraid I cannot 
enlighten you. I am one of the State Supen-isors of the Insane, 
and, of course, know more about matters connected with them 
than any others. So far as the care of the insane in the State of 
Vermont is concerned, I am sorry to say they ai-e rather iK>orly 
provided for at present. There is no State hospital ; there is a 
private institution at Brattleboru', where the State boards its 
insane, making yearly appropiiation for that purpose of about 
£13,000. This hospital, at the present time, contains about 4C0 
patients, and the building is somewhat over-crowded. As to the 
management I have no faidt to find. It is good, so far as we 
have the means, but we require a different structure. About alt 
the patients are cared for under one roof. We hope, some time in 
the near future, to have in Vermont a State asylum, built upon 
the village or cottage plan, where we can better care for our iusanc, 
of whom there are in the State about 700. In addition to the 
insane in the Brattleboro' Asj'lum, there are alwut flfty idiots 
boarded there ; persons in a state of chronic dementia, who may 
have been violently insane when admitted, l)Ut who are now simply 
demented. I took occasion at the last meeting of our supervisors 
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to call lip the subject of discharging a portion of this class of 
iunmt«s. Any paup«r insane pcraou, irbo has no residence in any 
partieular town, is cared for bj- the State. If they are sent t« the 
hospital from a town, that town is responsible for their care, and 
pays S3.5H a week. As I understand it, superintendents of 
hospitals in Vermont have not tl:e light or power legaUy to dis- 
charge a patient until cured. To be sure you can let out certain 
caaes on trial, with the understanding that if they are not proper 
subjects for freedom they must be returned. It has seemed to me 
that asylums of the character of the one at Brattleboro', ought 
nut to be made boardiug-hoiises for paupers, or for patients who 
require no treatment, and no restraint (i-estraint coming under the 
head of treatment), but shelter, clothing, and food only. At our 
last visit we ordered the dischai^e of ten patients belonging to 
that class. Some of the towns found no fault, but in several cases 
where the State patients were discharged, the towns to which they 
were sent objected and questioned the right of the suiienisors, 
under the law, to discharge such cases. Nevertheless, they have 
the right to recommit, and the superrisors will then exercise the 
right to redischat^. 

Mrs. Sfencsr, of Washington : I wish to make an enquiry. In 
all the discussions. I have Ustened in vain to hear even a sug- 
gestion as to the causes of insanity. While our institutions deal 
with percentages of admission and discharge, I am eager to know 
why the evil is perpetually increasing, and how to check the tide. 
It was stated this moruiiig that insanity has doubled in Massa- 
chusetts within the last twenty years. Now there is one cause of 
insanity which no one will dispute, a vicious, profligate life. I 
have also learned that insanity among the young is fearfully on the 
increase, even among persons under llft«en years of age, I 
believe that the increase of insanity among young people, bom 
from fourteen to twenty years ago, is due to the effect of the civil 
war on the fathers and mothers. If that is so, that percentage 
will decrease. But tlie other cause, proQigacy, is one *witt)^ which 
citizens and philanthropists have to deal. I had hoped for light 
on this subject. 

Mr. EvjU<8, of Philadelphia, differed from Mrs. Spencer in 
r^ard to the cause of insanity ; he thought it was not so much 
attributable to the late war as to our public school system. His 
experience in Fhitadclphia, in connection with the public schools, 
led bim to this conclusion. The mere scholastic education that 
children received there did not fit them to go back to the world in 
which they must live. They left the public schools with many 
inflated ideas and notions, which in few cases could be carried out. 

Rev. F. H. Wines, of Illinois, said, referring to the remarks of 
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Mrs. Spencer, that it seemed to him rather an ungracious reflectioB 
upon an unfortunate class of people, to intimate that their misfor- 
tune was \he result of their profligacy, or the profligacy of their 
parents. He did not believe tJiat the experience of the superin- 
tendents of insane asylums, or the history of \he patients in these 
institutions would support any such assertion. He supposed that 
the reason why the causes of insanity had not been discussed, was 
because they had been listening to the reports of States on matter 
of administration. 
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REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE WORK OP 
BOARDS OF STATE CHAKITIES. 



Aa Chairman of your Committee I have found it impossible, by 
GorrespoudeDce with my aflBociates, to obtaiD sach a compariaon of 
views as will authorize me to present a report expressive of the 
conclusions of all, or even of a majority, npon all the points 
involved; and, therefore, I have deemed it best to present the 
sabject submitted to ua in such form as will fairly indicate the 
points which seem to demand discnaaion at this Conference ; and 
then leave the whole matter foryonr consideration and action. 

Among those best informed in regard to the charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions of the several States, the opinion ia apparently 
unanimmis that there should be iu every State a Doard of State 
Cbartties, or some other organization or method by wbicb, at 
least, thorough inspection can be had of all charitable and correc- 
tional work. Thns far snch Boards have been established in nine 
States, and their utility has been ao conspicuous that it seems very 
desirable that all ttie other States should follow their example ; but 
when we come to examine the form and methods of these organiza- 
tions, we Gad such a dissimilarity that we are left in doubt as to 
which it is best to recommend for adoption. Comparison, however, 
readily aeparates these Boards into two classes, so that the essen- 
tial points of difference are so narrowed down as to require a 
judgment upon only two fundamental principles. All else wilt 
only be snch a variation in details as best to stul the requirements 
of the individual States. 

To indicate these differences distinctly, it is neccssaty to present 
a brief abstract of the organic powers and ftinctions of these several 
Boards ; and first upon the list, chronologically arranged, is 

HA83ACHC SETTS. 

The credit of originating and establishing Boards of State 
Charities in the United Stales belongs to Massachusetts, and for 
sixteen years irova the date of ita creation in 1863, the Annual 
Reports of ita Board have been the best argument possible for the 
existence and continuance of such oi^anizationa. On the first of 
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July, 1879, the fanctions of this organization, as a simple Board of 
State Charities, were merged into what is known as ^^ The State 
Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity." Whether this change — 
which was fh)m fhnctions executive and advisory, to those more 
largely executive — has been fov the better, remains to be seen. 

The Board of State Charities consisted of five commissioned 
members, who received no compensation for their services, although 
they were reimbursed for their travelling and incidental expenses 
incurred in the public service ; and two members, ex officiis (the 
Secretary and the General Agent), who had salaries fixed by law. 
The Secretary superintended the clerical business of the Board, 
kept its records, conducted its correspondence, kept registers of 
the inmates of the institutions, prepared the statistical tables pub- 
lished in the reports, and conducted such general investigations as 
the Board approved or proposed, into the causes and methods of 
treating pauperism, insanity and crime. The duty of the Greneral 
Agent was to oversee and conduct most of the out-door business of 
the Board ; he was superintendent of alien passengers ; he visited 
institutions wherein State paupers were supported, for the purpose 
of finding out what had been their past history, and where they 
belonged; and all matters relating to pauper settlements and 
removals were under his charge. 

With this organization, and with these fhnctions, to which, of 
course were added the amplest powers for visitation and enquiry, 
the Board did a noble work, not only in the reformation of the 
charitable and correctional institutions of Massachusetts, but of the 
whole country ; and its fifteen Annual Reports still remain, by all 
odds, the richest mine of information upon the subjects committed 
to its consideration. 

By Act of the Legislature of April 30, 1879, the Board of State 
Charities, the State Board of Health, the Boards of Trustees of the 
State Reform School, and the State Industrial School, the Boards 
of Inspectors of the State Primary School, the State Workhouse, 
and the State Almshouse, the Advisory Boards of Women to the 
Inspectors of the State Almshouse, and the State Primary School, 
and the Visiting Agency, were all abolished, and in their place 
was created a State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, con- 
sisting of nine members. To this Board were given all the / 
powers, duties and fhnctions of the central Boards and Agendes 
abolished, but without interfering with the powers of the local 
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Boards of Trustees, some of which were retainpd, and otbers con- 
soliilated or reorganized. The Trustees of the State Lunatic 
Hospitals were left uodistiirbcd. Practieally, therefore, the Board 
of State Charities for Massachusetts, — as an advisory or supervi- 
sory hody. — still continues, under a new name [the Board of 
Health, Lunacy and Charity), with enlarged ijowera, but without 
those of a centralized and comprehensive Board of Trnstees, such 
as were proposed for it in a bill which was defeated in 1878. For 
Massachusetts, therefore, as well aa for less advanced States, it 
woultl seem that local boards of trustees are deemed best for the 
government of the special institutions, but that these are benefited 
by advisoiy supervision. The experiment of governing several 
■ State institutions by a single board of trustees, or commissioners, — 
such as the three reformatory and preventive schools by one Board, 
and the two State prisons by another, — is now on trial in Massa- 
chusetts, with good results thus far ; bnt these boards are independ- 
ent of the State Board of Health, LnnaC}- and Charity. 

KEW yORK. 

The State Board of Charities in New York was or^nized ia 
1866, and consists of eleven members appointed by the Governor, 
one residing in each judicial district, two iVom the countj- of New 
York, and one fVom Kings County; all holding office for eight 
years. Two of the Commissioners are women. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Secretary of State, theComptroller, and the Attorney 
General, are also ex officio members. Said Board, or any one or 
more of its Commissionera, are authorized, whenever it is deemed 
expedient, to visit and inspect any charitable, eleemosynary, cor- 
rectional or reformatory institution In the State, excepting prisons, 
whether receiving Stale aid. or maintained by municipalities, or 
otherwise : and also to visit and inspect any incorporated or pri- 
vate asylums, institutions, homes or retreats, licensed for the 
detention, treatment and care of the insane, or persons of unsound 
mind. In regard to institutions receiving State aid this duty of 
inspeetion is mandatory so far as to require at least once in each 
year, that said Commissioners or some one of them, shall visit 
all such institutions, and ascertain whether the moneys appro- 
priated for theiraidarejorhave been judiciously expended; whether 
the laws in relation to them are fully complied with, and whether 
:'l parts of the State are equally beneHled by the said institutions ; 
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and they report in writing to the legislature, annually, the result of 
their investigatiouB, tc^etber with such other iDformation and rec- 
ommendattODS as they may deem proper. They are required also, 
at least once in two years, to visit and esamioe into the condition 
of each city and county almshouse, and report results and rew 
mendatioQS i and are authorized to make special investigations of 
abuses, to call for persons and papers, and take testimony. 
late, too, the Board has some administrative functions in regard 
to the removal of the pauper insane from poorhouses to State Asy- 
lums, and the disposition of pauper children. 

OHIO. 

The Ohio Board of State Charities was originally created in 1867, 
but was abolished in ISTl, andree3tBl}lisbodinl876. As now organ- 
ized, it consists of six persons, not mora than three of whom 
shall be from the same political party, who sen-e for the term of 
three years and without compensation. The Governor of the State 
is ex officio & member of the Board and president thereof. The law 
requires "That the Board shall be provided with a suitable room 
in the State House. Regular meetings of the Board shall be held 
quarterly, or oftener if required. They may make such rules and 
orders for the regulation of their own proceedings as they may 
deem necessarj'. Thej shall investigate the whole system of public 
charities and correctional institutions of the State, examine into 
the condition and management thereof, especially of prisons, jails, 
inflrmories, public hospitals, and asylums ; and the olflcers in 
charge of all such institutions shall furnish to the Board, on their 
request, such information and statistics as they may require ; and 
to secure accuracy, uniformity, and completeness in such statistics, 
the Board may prescribe such forms of report and registration as 
they may deem essential ; and all plans for new jails, infirmaries and 
children's homes, shaU, before the adoption of the same by the county 
aathoritiea be submitted to said Board for suggestions and criticism. 
TheGovcmor, in his discretion, may at any time, order an investiga- 
tion by the Board, or by a committee of its members, of the man- 
agement of any penal, reformatory, or charitable institution of the 
State ; and said Board or committee, in making any such investi- 
gation, shall have power to send fur persons and papers, and to 
administer oaths and affirmations : and the report of such investi- 
gation, with the testimony, shall be made to the Governor, and ' 
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ahajl be 8ubmitt«d by hinii with his suggestions, to the general 
assembly. 

The Board may appoint a secretary, who shall be paid for his 
services, in addition to his travelling expenses, an annual salary. 
AU accounts and expenditnres certiBed as may be provided by the 
Board, shall be paid by tlie treasurer upon an order from the audi- 
tor of State. The Board shall annually prepare and |)riiit, for the 
use of tlte legislature, a full and complete report of all tlieir doings 
during the preceding year, stating fully and in detail all expenses 
incurred, all officers and agents employed, with a report of the 
BCcretary, embracing all the respective proceedings and expeuses 
during the year, and showing tbe actual condition of all the Stale 
institutions under their control, with such suggestions as ttiey may 
deem ueecssarj- and pertinent." 

RHODE laLAMD. 

The Rhode Island Hoard, established in 18G9, consists of seven 
members, throe of whom are from the county of Providence, one 
from each of the other counties, and one from the State at large. 
They are appointed by the Governor, with the consent of the 
Senate, and hold office for six years. The Board hns the " over- 
sight, mansLgemeut and control of all the benevolent and correc- 
tional institutions of the State," and discharges all tie duties which 
in other States usually devolve upon the several Boards of Trustees. 
They elect a secretary from their own number, and no member 
except the secretary receives any compensation for his services, 
but each is entitled to his travelling expenses, and is exempted 
from military and jury duty. The Board appoints the suptTin- 
tendents of all the State institutions under its charge, and, upon 
nomination of the superintendent, it appoints deputy superintend- 
All other employes are appointed, controlled, and dis- 
missed by the superintendents. The Board fixes all salaries. 

For a smaU State like Rhode Island this organization is well 
adapted to its work, and seems tu merit all the commendations it 
has received. For a Board of Trustees the law under which it is 
Operated is a model of ita kind, and is worthy of imitation every- 
where. 

PEHNSVLVANIA. 

The Board of Public Charities for Pennsylvania (organiEcd in 
1.(669.) consists of seven members, holding office for five years. 
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The Board elects a general agent who is also secretary, who holds 
office for three years, and who is ex officio a member of the Board. 
The members of the Board receive no compensation, but are reim- 
bursed their travelling expenses. The secretary receives a salary 
of $3,000. This Board have full power, either by themselves, or 
their secretary, at all times to look into and examine the condition 
of all charitable, reformatory, and correctional institutions within 
the State, financially or otherwise, to inquire and examine into 
their methods of instruction, the government and management of 
their inmates, the official conduct of trustees, directors, and other 
officers and employes of the same, the condition of the buildings, 
grounds, and other property connected therewith, and into all 
other matters pertaining to their usefulness and good management. 
The Commissioners, by themselves or their General Agent, are 
required to visit, at least once a year, all the charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions receiving State aid, and the General Agent, 
at least in once in two years, is required to visit and examine into 
the condition of each of the county jails, and poorhouses. Appli- 
cations for State aid for charitable institutions must be made to 
the Board for examination, the result of which is reported to the 
legislature. Authority is also given the Board to transfer the 
insane from almshouses. And all plans for new almshouses and 
jails must be submitted to the Board for approval. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Board of Commissioners of Public Charities of Illinois 
(organized in 1869, ) consists of five members, appointed for five 
years. They receive no compensation for their services, but are 
reimbursed their travelling expenses. They are empowered to 
elect a president out of their number, and such other officers and 
agents as they ma}' deem necessary for the proper discharge of 
their duties. The Commissioners have fuU power, at all times, 
to look into and examine the condition of all the charitable and 
correctional institutions of the State, and to inquire and examine 
into their methods of instruction, and the government and manage- 
ment of their inmates, the official conduct of trustees, directors, 
and other officers and emplo^'^s of the same ; the condition of the 
buildings, grounds, and other property connected therewith, and 
into all other matters pertaining to their usefulness and good 
management. 
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The CoRimiHsioners are reqmred. at least twit* in each year, and 
aa much oflener as they may deem uei^ssaiy, to visit all the 
charitable and correctional institutjone of the State (exee)itiii;j 
prieouB), which rec«ive State aid, and ascertaiu whethvr the 
moneys appropriated for their aid are or have been ecoiiomi cully 
and judiciously expended ; whether the objects of tlic several 
institutions arc ftccomplishcd : whether the laws in relation to them 
are fully compUed with, and whether all parts of the State are 
equally benefited by said institutions ; and they report tlio Bame tu 
the Governor annually, with recommendations. The BoartI, or 
I one of them, must make any special investigation into alleged 
1 tbuses, whenever the Governor shall direct, and report the result, 
and the members, or one of Uiem, shall also, at least once a year, 
visit and examine into the condition of each city or county alms- 
house in the Stat«, and report results. Whenever any charitable 
or correctional institutions, subject to inspection, requires Slate 
aid for any purpose other than their usual expenses, the Commis- 
sioners, or some, or one of them, shall iniguire carefully and 
fuUj' into the ground of such want, the pnrpose or purposes, for 
which it is proposed to use the same, anrt the amount which will he 
required to accomplish the desired object, and shall report the 
result of such inquiries with recommendations. 



The Board of State Commissioners, for the general supervision 
of Charitable, Penal, Paujwr. and Reformatoi^- Institntions," in 
tile State of Michigan, was oi^anized in 18T1. It cousistfi of five 
members, including the Governor of the State, who is fx officio 
chairman. They receive no compensation for their services. The 
Comniisaioners have power to ap|>oint a secretary, not of their 
number, whose duties they may prescribe, and whose silary they 
may establish and determine. By the terms of the law, — 

The said Commissioners, bj- one of their number, or by their 
secretary, shall, at least once in each year, visit and examine into 
the condition of each and every of the city and county poorhonses, 
county jails, or other places for the detention of criminals or wit- 
nesses ; and the said Board, or a majority thereof, with their 

■retaiy, shall, at least once in each year, visit and examine the 

^form School. State Prison, Detroit House of Correction, and 
^t« and county asylums for the insane, and the deaf, dumb and 

nd, and for the purpose of ascertaiuing the actual condition of 
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the institatioDS bv ^bitm or bv i^itlier of tbem Ti»t»<l« Uii^ BMboii 
of instzQciaoQ. gOTenimeol^ or nMni^jneiit Uwmii parsiMd^ Ok^ 
official coDdQcl of the sopcnntMideDts or olber oAW 
in diarge thereof^ or connected Uierewilli^ tbe ciHidition of \be 
bufldings, grounds, or olher propeitr tbereanlo brionging^ and the 
IkolB as to dl other matters in any nuuiner peitainti^ to the useful* 
neas and proper management of the institutions^ poorhouses, and 
jails aboTe named. 1^t« or either of thern^ and their secn^tanr« 
shall have firee access thereto at anv and all times, and shall hare 
aothority to administer oaths and examine anv per^iHi or persons 
in anj way connected with or haring knowledge of the comiition, 
management, and discipline of soch institotions^ jails, or poor* 
hooses, as to any matters or inquiries not contrary to the pur^H^ses 
or proTiaions of this act. 

Every second year ^ Board is required ^^ to report in writing 
to the Governor fbUy, the result of their investigations^ together 
with sudi other information and recommendations as thev may 
deem proper, including their opinions and conclusions as to the 
necessity of farther legislation to improve the condition and extend 
the usefulness of the various State, county and other institutions 
by them visited ; and the said Commissioners, or either of them« 
shall make any special investigation into alleged abuse in anv of 
the institotions which by this act they are authoriieti to visit, 
whenever the Governor shall so direct, and report the result tlioreof 
to him at such reasonable time as he shall prescrilte. And when- 
ever any abusive treatment of those eoufiued in any of said 
institutions shall come to the knowledge of said Commissioners, 
which, in their opinion, requires immediate attention and reilrt^ss, 
they shall forthwith report the facts of such abusive treatjnent to 
the Governor, with such recommendations for the correction of the 
same as they shall deem proper/* 

WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin "State Board of Charities and Reform "con- 
sists of five members, appointed by the Governor for five years. 
They serve without compensation, except in cases of special 
examinations ordered by the Governor, when they receive five 
dollars a day, in addition to their expenses. They have had com- 
plete powers of inspection, and of demanding ro|K)rts iVt)m all 
charitable or correctional institutions in the State, but have no 
powers for correcting abuses except by reporting upon them. By 
a recent Act of the legislature, a sweeping change has been nfado 
in the manner of governing the State reformatory and bonovolent 
institutions of Wisconsin, and all powers heretofore exeroiHOii by 
local boards of Trustees are concentrated in a single Board which 
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1b called tbe " State Board of Supcrvisore of Wisoonsin Charitable, 
Reformatory and Penal Institutions." This Board coosista of Gve 
members, holding ofHce for five years and receiving salaries of 
$2,000 each, per aDnum. By the creation of this new Board the 
powers and duties of the " Boaixl of Charities and Keform " have 
been somewhat modified, but fortunately it has not been abolished, 
and wo doubt not it will demonstrate in the future, as it has in the 
past, its great usefulness to the Stat«. 

"The Board of Charitable InstitiitioDfi" for the State of Kan- 
'Ws, like the ''Board of State Charities and Corrections" for Rhode 
bland, is purely an wlrainistrative body, and discharges all the 
functions of ordinary Boards of Trustees. The constitution of 
tiie State provides that "the Governor shall appoint Boards of 
Trustees for the Benevolent Institutions," and the law of 1876 
places the control of the asylums for the insane, blind, and deaf 
4nd dumb, uoder a Board of five Trustees, none of whoiD shall 
zeside in the representative districts where the institutions are 
jinepectively located. The Reform School, and the School for Fee- 
ible-Minded Children were also placed in charge of this Itoard in 
iI880. AU local Boards were thus abolished. Tbe members of 
'the Board are paid a per diem and mileage. SuppUes for all the 
'. Institutions are bulked and purchased at semi-annual lettings. The 
army system, or a plan similar, obtains in the management of com- 
missary and property stores. Supplies are issued on requisitions, 
approved by superintendents. Stores and property are charged to 
officers or employes accountable therefor. Articles worn out are 
dropped by order of a Board of Survey, and property lost or 
destroyed through negligence is chained to the delinquent party, 
and its value deducted fhim their monthly pay. Quarterly inven- 
tories are made by the Board. 

COMCLUSIONS. 

By a comparison of these powers and duties of Boards of State 
I Charities in the several States, it appears at ouce that ia some, 
I advisory powers only are granted, — as, for example, in Ohio and 
i Michigan, — whilst in others full administrative powers are added, 
in Rhode Island and Kansas. Agsin, in some of the States 
^npervisioD is given over charities only, whilst in others corrections 
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the number of iustitutiona. and prevented tlie increase of paupers 
and dependents. It enlightened the public in nil sui'h mattem, 
and proved of great assistauee to the legislature. lu small States 
one Board m^ht include all the institutions of the t^tate, an in 
Bhode Island ; but in Maasacbusetta. the care of all is too much ; 
they cannot do justice to themselves or the State. 

Dr. Allen is also of the opiuiou that '• aueh Boards should have 
U»me power of correcting evils and abus«8 W once. Perhaps their 
puner should be limited, but such Hoards should be able to do some- 
thing." In opposition ttt these views, Hon. Hrnkt W, Lord, the 
able and efficient Seoretarj- of the Michigan Board for some .years, 
aiid the Hon. George. S. Robinson. President of the Illinois 
Board, are deeideflly of the opiuiou that no esecutive powers 
should be granted. Mr. Loko says, "our Board haa no power, 
and I think it should not have." Judge Robinson is equally ein- 
pliatic, aqd gives reasons for his conclusione. as follows : 

JUDGE ROBINSON'S OPINION. 

The question of an Executive Board resolves itself into this : 
Will one Board of Trustees for all the institutions, or for all the 
inatitulioDs of a particular class, administer their affairs more 
totelligently and successfully than separate Boards for each insti- 
tutiou ? The answer would depend very largely, of course, upon 
the qualifications and the devotion of the individuals selected by 
the Governor. It would appear that the experience gtiined by 
such a Board in the administration of the affairs of one institution 
would give additional light in acting upon those of another ; but, 
on tlitf other hand, the institutions would lose the benetit of Boards 
exclusively attached to their individual interests, and always devis- 
ing means to promote their efficiency and welfare. Tliis theory, 
though adopted iu the States of Kansas and Rhode laluiid. is not 
that which has contr.illed legislation generally upon tliia SLd>ject. 
In otlier States of the Union the institutions arc left iu (.-hai-ge of 
local Boards of Trustees, and the State Boards have hecu created 
not for the purpose of displacing these Boards or usurping their 
ftinctions, but for the purpose of observing the work doue by them, 
oomparing their relative condition and success, advising the trustees 
as to needed changes or improvements, and reporting to the legis- 
lature) without fear or favor, the result of their examinations and 
reflections. Under this system. Stale Boards occupy an interme- 
diate position between the legislatures and the institutions. They 
have no power to control the action of the legislature — Lheir posi- 
tjon, therefore, is one of absolute independence — not being reapon- 
nble for any errors of judgment or of practice in the management 
of the institutions, they have no interest to cloak or conceal such 
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mistakes, if made. Posseasiug a broader Held of observation than 
tiie trustees of any one inBtitutiou cao possibly bavc, tbcy are able 
to ninke fomparisona between them, of tbe highest value bolb to 
the institutions themselves and to the State Government. Having 
tbe confidence of the legislature and of its committees, if they 
earn such confidence by wise and faithful conduit of tbe business 
entrusted to them, they are «nabled on the one band to persuade 
the legislating to do for tbe institutions what tbey really require 
and need, and on tlie other to prevent tbe legislature from being 
ensnared by interested repreaent&tions made by tbe ofHcers and 
trustees of any particular institutions fVora ambitious, pecuniary or 
political motives. Since the members of sudi a Board ordinarily 
Berve for a term of years, and only one goes out of the Board at 
one time, there is a continuity in their opinions and recommenda- 
tions which I«nds to steady the whole system of public charity in 
the State ; and the acotunulation of a fund of experience gained 
by extensive observation and reading, pla<;es Lhem in a position to 
make intelligent recommendatloDS to tbe General Assembly with 
tbe force of statements known to be made without any idterest to 
deceive, or to prejndice the action of tbe legislative body. 

Ordinarily, the members of such Boards are men chosen on 
account of their special interest in the subject, and their special 
qualiflcations for the position. They serve without comi^ensation, 
and their word carries weight. It is not unnatnral for members of 
a Board of State Charity, as tbey become familiar with the defects 
in the organization of existing institutions, and sec more clearly 
what needs to be done to perfect the system of public charity, to 
desire executive power, in tbe hope of reforming abuses which 
cannot be done through their indirect influence, without much 
patience and persistence on their part. Before allowing themselves 
to be carried away by this feeling, and to grasp after executive 
power and responsibility, tliey should consider whether they would 
not lose through the possession of such power. While they may 
be better qualified, after long experience, to administer the affairs 
of the institutions than the local Boards ofTnistees (though this is 
by no means certain) , they cannot influence the ojition of tbe legis- 
lative body to tbe same extent, after tbe surrender of their official 
independence. Neither is it certoin that they will continue to 
possess and exercise the functions of commissioners of cliarities, 
when such change is made ; since the reorganization of a Board of 
Charities affords the Governor an opportunity to make new appoint- 
ments, and he may select for the members of such Boards, Dot 
gentlemen who have been trained by their experience for their 
work, but may take in preference some of tbe local trustees, who 
have no such experience ; or he may even choose men who have 
not before been at all connected with the system of public charity 
in any capacity. For these reasons, it seems doubtftd whether it 
is wise or expedient for Boards of Public Charity either to seek or 
lo accept any executive power or responsibility. 
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EXTEST Of JURKDICTION. 

With respect to tbe qtieation whether such Boarde should be 
limited to the supervisiou of charitable iDstitutions, or should 
ioclude correctional ioatitutions also, it would seem to depend upon 
the amount of work the Board is capable of doing and is willing 

I to do. There is uo reason why cbaritUs and corrections should 
Qot be included as component parts of their work ; that is, no 
ju arising from any conflict between these two subjects, or any 

■ dissinilarity of such a nature as to prevent a single Board IVom 
grasping aud mastering the entire field ; liut in a lai^e State, 
where the number of institutions to be visited is very great, it 
might be preferable to divide the work. It is a question of policy 
for eacb State to determine for itself, and not a question of 
principle. 

CONCLOSIONS. 

The outcome of our inquiries, therefore, in regard to Boards of 
State Charities, would seem to indicate that, in the main, what is 
wanted in their establishment is to secure for our public institutions 
thorough inspection and intelligent criticism by competent persons 
outside of their management. Human nature is so constituted 
that no one can give an unbiased judgment upon his own conduct. 
' The more experience a man has, and the wiser be grows, the less 
confidence he has in bis own infallibility, and bence the best 
administrators are the first to welcome intelligent criticism upoQ 
their own action. It would seem, therefore, that a Board of State 
Charities should occupy a position purely advisory. Its business 
should be to ask questions, and get at all the facts which afFect tbe 
operations and management of the various public institutions of 
the State, and then make comparisons, one with another, — see 
wherein one excels another, and, if poseible, ascertain the reasons 
therefor. In addition, the Board should know what is being done 
in similar institutions in other States and countries. This of course 
will require travel, study, coiTcspondeace and thought, but in no 
other way can it be properly prepared to impart information and 
give advice. A Board thus occupied will have no time for the 
details of administrative work. 

Again, a Board of State Charities, to be what it ought to be, 

must be wholly no n- political. If it is au administrative body, and 

has offices to bestow, and contracts to award, and money to dia- 

^ burse, its prostitution to party purposea, sootier or later, is inevi- 
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table, and, thus degraded, its influence for good, for the most part, 
will be ended. If to executive powers salaries be added, the 
tendencies downward will be intensified, for a brood of hungry 
applicants will soon crowd from the Board those who are best 
adapted to its service. 

A Board of State Charities, at its best estate, must be composed 
of men who can have no object in serving upon it except the good 
of humanity and the honor of the State, and who must make per- 
sonal sacrifices in order to accept the office at all. Such officials 
are not easy to find, and if found must be sought for, since they 
will never come to the front as political claimants or party depend- 
ants. Such a Board, once organized, should be retained as long 
as its members are willing to serve. Its knowledge, in the nature 
of things, is very largely an expert knowledge, which can only be 
attained by study and travel and observation ; and therefore every 
year of service increases the experience of its members and 
enlarges their influence for good. Sooner or later the opinions of 
such a Board will be more potential for good than any authority 
conferred by legislative grant. 

A Board of State Charities thus constructed and thus instructed 
is something very greatly to be desired by every State in the Union, 
and it should be sought for as a miner seeks for hid treasures. 

BECAPITULATION. 

From the foregoing presentation of experiences and opinions, it 
would seem that three governing ideas may be formulated, as 
follows : 

1. TficU in every State the best interests of its charitable and 
correctional institutions demand the in^[>ection and supervision 
usually exercised by what are known as Boards of State Charities. 

2. That the powers of such Boards should be advisory rather 
than executive^ and that their purpose^ in the mainy should be to 
keep the public amd the legislature fuUy advised of the condition and 
needs of the in^itutions submitted to their supervision. 

8. That the best service for these Boards is an unpaid service^ 
and hence no compensation to members should be permitted beyond 
the reimbursement of tra/oeUing and other necessary expenses. 

Outside of these frmdamental requirements all else is a matter 
of detail and of local policy, to be settled by the needs of indi- 
vidual States. All which is respectfully submitted. 

B. Bbinkerhoff, Chairman. 
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REPORTB FROM THE STATES. 

The States verc then called upon to report, in coauectiou with 
Gen. Brinkerholf B Paper. 

The principal, and a very sad event in the history of the Illinois 
charitable institutionB. since the last Conference, has been the bum- 
iDg of the north wing of the Southern IIoBpital for the Inaane. 
located at Anna, on the night of April 18, 1881. It was occupied 
by 240 male patients. One life only, was lost, and great credit is 
due to those in charge and to others, for secaring the exit of the 
inmates without more fearful loss of life. The l^slature was in 
BesBion at the time and promptly provided for the emergency, as 
&r as practicable, by appropriating $12,000 for the erection of 
temporary wooden barracks, and the purchase of necessary furni- 
ture for the accommodation of the patients during the summer. 
By using portions of the main building and south wing for a time 
(although crowded), none of the inmates had to be removed to 
other hoapitala or to other respective homes. The legislature at 
once appropriated $90,000 for rebuilding the north wing which will 
probably be ready for occupancy before th« approach orcold weather : 
13,000 also forftimiture to replace that destroyed by fire, and 81,000 
to repair damage to the main building. 

Among the various special appropriations made by the lost Gen- 
eral Assembly, are t33,000 for the construction of the east wing of 
the Institution for the Blind at Jacksonville; $12,000 for barns, 
coal-houae and shops, and $2,>^00 for school apparatus, musical 
instruments and fiimiture ; $5,000 for the erection of a suitable 
hospital building for the Soldiers' Orphans' Home at Normal, and 
$4,300 for a new boiler house and steam boiler; $1,775 for the 
introduction and eonstruction of the mercurial fire alarm to the 
main building, wings, rear and outbuildings of the Asj-lum for 
Feeble Minded at Lincoln ; $2,500 for the construction of veranda 
fire escapes there, and $1,300 for construction of veranda fire 
escapes at the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Jacksonville ; 
finally, $5,000 for the construction of an artesian well at the North> 
em Hospital for Insane at Elgin, of sufficient depth and capacity 
to Aimlsh a necessary supply of pure water. The Inetitution for 
Feeble Minded has been visited tho past year by a serious epidemic 
of measles, 100 or more of the pupils being down sick at one time. 
Dr. Wilbur, the Superintendent, writes me : 

'■We are greatly in need of accommodations for pupils. We 
should have a farm to put our boys on, who have graduated from 
our school-room. We need land to develop their capacity for 
agricultural labor ; that is our great need. We also need a depart- 
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ment exclusively for girls who have grown beyond our school, but 
who have no places to go to, and who should be cared for by the 
State." 

There is in the city of Chicago a school for the education of deaf 
mutes under the management and control of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city, and the last legislature appropriated $5,000 as a 
donation to be used in the support and maintenance thereof. This 
school, so far as its accommodations will admit, receives mutes of 
school age, from any portion of the State. 

One section of the north wing for females at the Eastern Hospi- 
tal for the Insane, at Kankakee, is now completed and has 83 
inmates, with capacity for 85 or 90. Four cottages, or rather 
detached wards for male patients, have been occupied for nearly 
a year. The success in this new departure has been thus far, 
not only highly gratifying, but has exceeded the expectations 
of its most sanguine advocates. Dr. Bannister, one of Uie assist- 
ant physicians, writes me : 

^'The cottages, or rather the detached wards already built, are 
capable of accommodating 110 patients. The male ward building 
or south wing can, by crowding, accommodate 100 ; it ought to 
have only about 85. The detached wards cost a little over 
$30,000, the ward building about $70,000. The ward building as 
at present arranged, requires 8 attendants, the detached wards 7 
attendants. The proportionate cost of the two classes of buildings 
may be roughly estimated, for the detached wards, $300, and the 
ward building, $700 to $800 for each patient. This is apart from 
the cost of the administrative buildings, which are equally essential 
to both. The common dining room fbr the detached wards works 
well ; it is neater and more attractive than the ward dining rooms, 
and the food is as well or better served. 

There was no complaint about its condition even in the severe 
cold weather of last winter, notwithstanding it had to be carried 
more than 100 yards in the open air, from the main kitchen ; it is 
conveyed by hand by the patients or in a hand-cart. The patients 
in these wards are of all classes of the insane, only the violent and 
very untrustworthy being unsuitable. In wards 1 and 2 they are 
free to come and go as they please. In the others they are 
watched, though the doors are not kept locked as a rule." 

Dr. Dewey, the Superintendent, says : 

^' For the past eight months, at the hospital at Kankakee, about 
33 per cent, of the total of male patients have been kept in the 
detached wards, — buildings made as nearly as possible like an 
ordinary residence without guards at the windows, and where the 
doors are not kept locked during the day. The patients are paroled, 
and more than half of them are kept steadily employed. Much 
care has been exercised in selecting the patients for these wards. 
They are for a considerable time under observation in the Close 
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BospiUtl, and it is made an essential condition of their heiog placed 
in the detached wards, that there shall not have been at any time 
violent or dangerous tendencies of any kind developed. Their 
present condition is a somewhat stable and settled one ; nsnally the 
condition left after subsidence of all acnte symptoms in mania, 
when a demented bnt mild disposition remains. Cases in which 
recovery is nearly established are also sent for a time to these 
wards before their return home. 

The general results or conclusions arrived at maj' be briefly 
Stated: 

" 1st. It is impossible in the limited time that this experiment 
has been in progress to draw any final conclusions. Only a period 
of probation, estending over a ttrin of jears, can settle the quew- 
laons of efficiency and economy in this method of caring for the 
insane. This much, however, is in ray opinion clearly demonstrated 
that the " Kirkbride" or Close Hospital plan is not a necessity in 
the provision for o7i the insane. It remains to be seen how large a 
proportion can be provided for in other forms of buildings, and to 
work out and adjust the details of some new form of detached 
oonstriiclion. 

'''The experience at Kankakee thus far can only be said to have 
been an agreeable surprise. Not a sing:le untowfu^ or unpleasant 
occiu'rence, in connection with these buildings, or the patients 
occupying them, has taken place. A few have wandered away, but 
in every instance have been recovered, or, reaching their friends, 
have remained at home at their friends' request. In many instAnce? 
benefit to the patients has been marked, and in some where it was 
hardly expected. The conveying of food to these wards has been 
readily and promptly performed by the patients themselves, under 
the supervision of an attendant. The per cent, of these patients 
employed has been over 60 ; indeed, employment has been made a 
marked feature of the system. 

" Regarding the comparative expense of running, nothing as yet 
can be decisively stated. The proportion of attendants is some- 
what smaller, and the mode of feeding the patients, all in one 
dining room, is certainly m"re economical. OUter points will only 
be determined, in regard to expense, as separate accounts can be 
kept tor a reasonable length of time. It is to be said as an offset 
to the above that only male patients have as yet been subjected to 
the working of this system, and that th«? number has thus far been 
comparatively small ; thus giving facilities for closer study of 
individuals by the physicians." 838,000 was appropriated by the 
last General Assembly for the building of four detached wards for 
female patients at this hospital. 

There is a constantly' growing feeling in our State to have a 
aeparate hospital de|iartment erected, adapted to the custody and 
care of insane convicts, and in obedience to this sentiment, the 
legislature of 1879 appropriated k150,000 for the completion of the 
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Houtberii PenitcDtiarj', located at Chester, and authorized the 
CommissioDei's or the FeiiitcDtiao' to use such portion thereof as 
might be available for the purpose of such a department on the 
peuitentiarr grounds at that place. The Commissioners did not 
expend any of the appropriation for that purpose. It was confi- 
dently expected that the last General Assembly would have appi-o- 
priatcd a sum sufflcieut for the erection and completion thereof ; 
but, for reasons peculiar to legislative bodies, it failed so to do. 
The ball, however, baa been set in motion, aad the people of Illi- 
uoia will never relax their efforts until they have elected meu who 
will make the necessary approprfations, and this department shall 
have been completed as originally designed by it« advwates and 
friends. 

Further accommodations for the insane in our State are necea- 
saty, and with a view to provide for this demand, a bill appropri- 
ating 82UU,O0U was introduce in the last legislature, and its 
passage recommended by the committee appointed to consider the 
subject, but it failed to pass. The increase of insanity in our 
State, and the growing seatiment that humanity demands such 
accommodations will ere long force the passage of a bill providing 
them. A jotut Committee of two from the Sena^te, and three from 
the House of RepreseDtutives was appointed to consider the whole 
question of tlie uoodiiion and neceasitiea of the insane of the State 
of Illinois, and to make a report to the next General Assembly. 

Renewed efforts were made at the last Session to repeal the law 
requiring a trial by jiu-y, in everj' case, before an insane person 
can be committed to an asylum ; and to substitute in lieu thereof 
the law introduced in ir479, and passed by the Senate, which 
authorized the judges of th« respective County Courts to order 
such commitment upon the examiuation and certificate of insanit)', 
under oath, of three reputable and skilled physicians or a majority 
theieof, appointed by the judge, giving in writing the- facta and 
reasons upon which such certificate is based ; not, however, taking 
away, but authorizing in every case the right of trial by jury, upon 
the application of any relative, guardian or IViend of such insane 
person, and giving to the judge the right to order a trial, whenever 
lie may deem it necessary. These efiTorts also proved unsuc- 
cesstlil, but they will, in my Judgment, be renewed at each succes- 
sive legislature until the object, ao equitable, so just, and so humane, 
shall have been accomplished. 

Under our present financial system, prescribed by the Board of 
Public Charities, in pursuance of a law passed by the General 
Assembly, authorizing the Board so to do, the annual per capita 
cost of the inmates in our charitable institutions has been con- 
stantly and gradually reduced from 8334 in 1874. to a trifle over 
$200 the past year ; and, with the exception of the one at Kanka- 
" se, which is only partially completed, it is less than $200. 

Ill the three hospitals for insane which are completed with an 
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average of 548 patients each, the per capita cost the past year has 
beeu $191.18, and I hazard nothing in saying that in no institutions 
in the countrj- are the insane better cared for than in Illinois, 

Dr. John N. Mcl'ord. of Vandalia, the last of the original mem- 
bers of the Board of State CommisHioQers of Public Charities in 
our State, save one, an estimable gentleman and worthy member, 
has recently resigned bis position as such, and Dr. F, B. Haller. of 
the same place, has been appointed bis successor. 

Mrs. Spencer : It is the desire of the District Commissioners to 
have a Board of Charities established in the District of Columbia. 
But we must depend for all action on a body of men who are not 
responsible to the District, but represent each a district of bis own. 
The District is not caved for as it should be, but has to stand aside 
and wait the action of Congress, as if it had no claims of its own. 
So we still wait for those grand and beautiful things, such as our 
friends here l«U us of. 

Ur. George A. Caswell, Commissioner of the Washington 
Asylum, said: I think Mrs. Spencer has stated the question 
foirly, as to the disposition of the Commissioners. We intend to 
work with Congress from year to year, and hope, between now and 
the next centennial, to have a Board of Charities, but it is doubtful 
whether we shall accomplish it unless Congress takes more interest 
than it has in the past. There has been recently organized au 
association to look particularly after the general charities of the 
District, and while it is hardly in working order yet, I have no 
doubt it ia going to be successful, and Oil a very great need in the 
community. We have a great number of charitable institutions, 
but no central management, and 1 have no doubt that ^ixty per 
cent, of all the funds that have been distributed have been wasted, 
for the want of such an association as has been recently formed. 

Gen. Brink ERHOFF : I have just come from the District of 
Columbia, where I hare visited its institutions, and 1 advise any- 
one going there to visit the jail. The officer in charge is one of 
the wisest men I ever knew. There are two jails in the Unit«d 
Stales where separation of prisoners is practically and intelligently 
enforced, — one is in Boston, the other is in the District of 
Colombia. The institutions for the insane there have helped to 
solve the problem of cheap buildings for that class. The inmates 
are admirably cared for. 

The Prksident : I will report in part for the State of Massa- 
chusetts, since I occupy the position of a delegate representing 
the Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity. The members and 
officers of that Board will report from time to time on their special 
; work. My own work relates, among other tbings, to the general 
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conditioD of the poor throughout the Common wealth, — tboae sup- 
ported or aided by the State, and also those of the cities and 
towns. I have before me the " army returns," as we may aay, of 
pauperism in Massachueetts, for the year just closed. The year's 
reports from the 345 cities and towns closed on Ihe first of April ; 
the State official year closes on the first of October, We bring 
together here, in these returns, the facts concerning the poor of 
all classes, both those of the cities and tcwns and those of the 
State, for the year ending Harch 31, 1881. The general result 
was stated in my Address this morning ; the returns show a large 
falling off since three years ago, and a slight falling off since last 
year, while the money expended is about the same as the year 
before. It is difficult (as is well known to gentlemen familiar 
with the administration of public charities) to make the coat of 
the public poor diminish as their numbers diminish. Indeed, 
there has been a steady increase (often remarked upon) in the 
cost of supporting the poor when their nomber is stationary, or 
even when diminishing. The explanation is simple, and at the 
same time complex. As classification increases, the cost of main- 
tenance increases; as individual knowledge and sympathy are 
brought to bear npon these classes, the community itself is more 
exacting. If attention is turned to the early reports of the main- 
tenance of the insane in this country, say from 1810 to 1850, 
comparing the cost then with even the most economical establish- 
ments at the present time, it will be clearly seen what I mean, 
especially if yon consider the very small number of physicians 
and attendants who then took charge of the insane. I do not 
bold the opinion that an increase of cost is necessarily 
an evil. Relatively it may be. But the test which is sometimes 
adopted, whether a charitable system is working well or not, by 
ascertaining wliether its cost is large or small, will not always 
apply. Of course there may be a foolish expenditure, which is 
not only a waste of money, but leads to laxity and to bad practices 
in the administration of charities. But that expenditure which 
puts a class that would otherwise become paupers on a self- 
supporting basis, will be foimd in the end a measure of economy. 
I wish to say a word as to the new Stale Board of Massachu- 
setts, which possesses hardly greater administrative powers than the 
old Board of Charities, except in regard to lunacy. Such are our 
laws in this State, that it is necessary for a central board here to 
exercise certain administrative powers. It is obliged to make 
transfers, and to perform other duties, which in other States, are 
committed to the local authorities. That is inseparable from our 
present system. If any Bo^rd should succeed the present one, it 
would still be found necessary that those powers and duties should 
be transferred to the new Board. The powers added in 1879 were 
those of a lunacy commission, existing in part before the change. 
The strictly managing powers of the local Boards of Trustees, are 
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not in any degree conferred on the new Board. There is a section 
in the law wtaicb gives the Governor power to take any institution 
out of the hands of the trustees, and put it into the hands of the 
central Board, but that is e^ception&I, intended only for some 
contingency which has never ai-iaen and very likely never will 
arise. In ordinary cases, the local Boards carry on their work 
just as befors. They are subject to more inspection in regard to 
their expenditures, because their estimates come necessarily before 
the central Board, as in Illinois. That is the only respect in 
which there is any limitation upon the powers the local Boards 
previously exercised. No gentleman could be more opposed to 
the nnion of the local managing powers in the hands of the cen- 
tral Board than were the members of the old Board of Charities, 
and those of the new Board. The objections to such power have 
been very fully stated by Gen. Briukerhoff. It would throw 
patronage where it should not be given. 

The central Board should exercise its fVinclions as impartially 
as possible, and it should not be beset by the applicants for places 
in public iustitutious. If the central Board inSueoces the appoint- 
ment of officers for institutions wbicb it supervises, there is danger 
that it will be biased more or less. Therefore, lis general powers 
should be supervisory and not managing powers ; but in regard to 
the insane, it must have certain executive powers. 

As to administrative powers of any other kind, I snspcct that 
the experience of years, as we go on, will tend to throw certain 
executive powers into the hands of ce-nlral Boards. I will illus- 
trate what I mean by calling attention to what has been done in 
the State of New York, since the Board of Chanties there was 
created. It had at first powers simply advisory, or supervisory. 
Since then it has added to its powers an authority to receive a 
certain class of the poor and cause tbem to be supported in one 
almshouse rather than in another. There are five or six county 
almshouses in New York, to which the State Board sends certain 
paupers for special purposes. Now tbat is doing in a small way 
what the State of Massachusetts has been compelled, from the 
nature of its statutes, to do on a large scale for many years. 
Other States may have occasion to do the same thing. But I will 
not detain the Conference longer. 
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THE UTILITY OF STATE BOABDS OF PUBLIC CHABITIBS. 

BT OBOBGB 8. BOBnTSOZT, B8Q., 8TCA1COBB, ILL. 

(Bead July 2S.) 

From the language employed by the Apostle Paul, when he said 
that he belonged to a sect which was everywhere spoken against, it 
would be reasonable to infer that he must have been a State 
Commissioner of Public Charities. 

The utility of State Boards of Charity is by no means universally 
admitted. It will therefore be my effort upon this occasion to 
indicate some of the services which they may, if properly organ- 
ized and administered, perform in behalf of the people of the 
Commonwealth. 

Probably to a practical man the first thought which occurs upon 
this subject is, why are such boards necessary? K the institutions 
owned and controlled by the State are managed by local boards of 
trustees or directors ; and if these boards are required to account 
to the officers of the State government, (either to the governor, or 
to the State auditor or comptroller) ; and if the governor has the 
power to remove the trustees, under certain restrictions, and to 
appoint new ones in their places ; and the auditor or comptroller 
has power to regulate their financial affairs, within certain limits ; 
what more is required? A State Board seems to many to be as 
useless as the fifth wheel to a wagon ; a mere supernumerary body 
with no well defined powers or flmctions ; an excrescence upon the 
body politic, open not only to the objections which lie against all 
government by boards, or commissions, rather than by responsible 
officers, but likely to create confusion and disturbance in the rela- 
tions which exist between the public institutions and the State 
government. 

There is certainly force in this position. It therefore becomes 
necessary to present an apology, and if possible an argument, for 
the retention of boards of this character as part of our political 
system. 

It may be said, first of all, that the duties of the governor are 
very varied and complicated. In addition to the direction of pub- 
lic affairs in a political sense — the appointment of officers — he 
has to watch the whole course of public events, to shape the policy 
of the State, to take part in legislation itself (at least in so far as 



he has the veto power) and above all, hia time, in nearly all of 
the States in the Union, is largely taken up in hearing and deter- 
mining applications for pardons and reprieves and eommntationa 
of sentences. It rarely happens that a governor of a State is by 
nature and circumstance especially interested in the affairs con- 
nected with the care of the unfortunate classes — the insane, the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the idiotic, the helpless, the poor and 
dependent. Occasionally it happens that a governor passes the 
whole term of his executive career without visiting one of the insti- 
tutions subject to his inspection and control. The oversight exer- 
cised by the governor is, therefore, to a great extent theoretical 
and nominal. 

On the other hand, the auditor or comptroller — by whichever 
title be may be known — whose functions it is to pass upon the 
accounts rendered by the State institutions, often performs this 
duty iu an abnust if not quite perfunctory manner. lie may be 
aware that the Slate institutions cost lai^e sums of money for 
their maintenance ; but with this he has nothing to do. He simply 
pays out an appropriation made by the legislature, in accordance 
with the provisions of the statutes, directing him to require and to 
place on file such vouchers showing the expenditure of the pubhc 
funds as may be prescribed by law. In the majority of cases 
he perhaps does not even examine the vouchers placed on file, 
further than to see that they are properly signed, and to make a 
memorandum of the amount of each, in order to foot up the sum 
total and ascertaiu the balance, if any, which remains in the public 
treasury subject to the order of the institution. 

Evidently our State institutions require and demand, in order to 
their economical and efilcient management, a much more close and 
vigorous supen'ision than that which I have juat described. It 
needs no argument to prove the tnith of the proverbial saying, 
that a good man is not injured by being closely watched, while a 
bad man may be detected in fraud or prevented from committing 
fraud or falling into extravagance, if placed under strict surveil- 
lance. The expense incident to the character of the great multi' 
tude of unfortunates in our several Stat«B is enormous. It aggre- 
gates every year, many millions of dollars in the United States. 
The growth of our population, the increased ability of the people 
in a pecuniary sense, and the increasing number of the unfortunate 
classes themselves, together with a disposition to extend the line 
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of demarcation between the sane and the insane, the helpless and 
those who are able to help themselves, so as to include a larger 
circle of public beneficiaries than in former times ; these all tend 
to make the burden of public dependence intolerably great, if 
means are not taken to restrict its undue development. 

I may also say, in this connection, that there is a perceptible 
tendency on the part of persons entrusted with the disbursement 
of public funds, to expend more money for the purposes for whidi 
such funds are appropriated than is absolutely necessary to accom- 
plish the desired purpose. It is easier to expend other people's 
money than our own. It is natural that an official of the State 
should feel that the dignity of the State is to some extent repre- 
sented in his proper person. It is reasonable and right that the 
superintendent of a public institution should appreciate the impor- 
tance of the work in which he is engaged ; indeed he is hardly 
fitted for his position, if he does not feel such a peculiar interest 
in it as renders him almost oblivions to the equal if not para- 
mount claims of other branches of the public service. He ought 
to do everything in his power, and all that he is permitted to do, 
in the direction of improving the institution conmiitted to his 
charge, so as to make it in all respects a model worthy of imita- 
tion, which is the highest praise. It is with the superintendent of 
a public institution somewhat as it is with a horse. I would much 
rather drive a high spirited horse, which requires to be held in 
check, even with a curb-bit, than to drive an inferior animal, and 
one which cannot be goaded into exhibiting any high rate of speed, 
even by the use of whip and spur. 

But the necessity of holding all disbursing officers and all custo- 
dians of public moneys to a rigid account will not be disputed. In 
speaking of the utility of State Boards of Public Charity, I place 
this first : they may serve as such a check. 

I must not, however, in saying that this is their first function, 
be understood to imply that this is their highest function. Not at 
all. The expenditure of money is a means to an end ; and it is 
the end in view which is of first importance. That end, in the 
present instance, is the relief of the unfortunate and the restriction 
of the growth of evils which cannot be wholly prevented. This 
the people are anxious to accomplish, even at great cost to them- 
selves. They do not begrudge their money, if the end is secured. 
But they desire that no more money shall be expended than is ^ 
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Decessary to attain it, aod that the moaey wfaieh is expended 
shall accomplish all that it is capable of accompli shiug. 

SuccessftU finaDcial tnanogemeDt is, neverthelesa, to some 
est«nt, the t«st of efficiency in other directions, and certainly it is 
au important means of winning and retaining public conGdence. 
If tbc finances of the public institutions of a State arc uot econom- 
ically and efficiently adminiatered, the system of public charity 
will not commend itself to the confidence of the pnblic, aud will tie 
in perpetual peril of being overthrown. 

In order that a State Board of Public Charities may be of the 
highest service to the people, it is therefore necessary, first of all, 
that it should make a thorough study of the financial affairs of the 
institutions subject to its supervision. It should not ouly com- 
prehend them, but convince the public that it does comprehend 
them 1 and that it not only comprehends the financial management, 
but that it also, to some extent, controls it. 

Let me make myself perfectly clear aa to this point. I antici- 
pate the question which suggests itself to your minds. Do not 
the trustees, managers or directors of the institutions control their 
financial affairs ? Undoubtedly they do. If not capable of rightly 
administering this branch of their trust, they are not fitted for the 
positions which they occupy. But in reply to the question whether 
such control is alone sutScient to guard the public interests, I 
should say that in my judgment it is not, and for this reason : that 
it is demanding too much of the people that they should commit 
their money into the hands of any set of men, however upright and 
capable, without requiring of them a strict accountability. The 
funds of an institution are expended under the direction of the 
local board of trust, but this board will ordinarily be inclined to 
expend more money than may be absolutely necessary or just. It 
can hardly be expected that any board will not fall into errors of 
Judgment, and make mistakes ; nor can it be expected that when 
such mistakes occur they will be reported to the public. If 
reported, they will be disguised, passed over lightly, extenuated, 
or perhaps even defended. It is necessary that some other party, 
not directly responsible for the financial administration, should 
pass its critical judgment upon the action of each local board ; and 
that the legislature, which makes the appropriations, should not 
merely be informed what has been the action of the trustees, and 
what were their reasons or excuses for acting as they did, hut that 
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it should also have in its possession, for its guidance, the inde- 
pendent opinion of a second board, which had no part in the 
mistakes committed, if any such there were. A State board of 
review, by making comparisons between the State institutions, will 
enable the legislature to judge each of them in the light of the 
action of the remainder of the group, so that the public may 
determine which among them is best fhlfilling the object of its 
creation, and at the smallest relative cost. 

In order to the accomplishment of this desired object, legisla- 
tion is indispensable. It is not enough that State boards of 
charity are given the right and power to inspect institutions, to 
examine their books, to ask questions, and to make official reports 
to the governor. They must be empowered to prescribe the forms 
of accounts which shall be kept, and the forms of statements of 
accounts rendered. Evidently, there can be no comparison of the 
expenses of one institution with those of another, without uniform, 
classified statements of accounts. Let us take the case, for 
instance, of a State which has three or four asylums, or hospitals 
for the insane. By requiring these institutions to return itemized 
statements of expenses incurred, tabulated according to a scheme 
which is uniform for all of them, it becomes easy to determine, by 
a carefhl comparison of the statements made, why one costs more 
per capita than another. If it should be found, (as was the case 
in the State of Illinois,) that it takes several times as much money 
to heat one asylum as it costs to heat another, then evidently, the 
question of the form of the heating apparatus will attract prompt 
attention, and the waste can be cured, by removing the cause of 
the extra expense. 

Where itemized statements are rendered, it not only becomes 
possible to make comparisons of the expenses of institutions within 
the limits of a single State, but such comparisons can be extended 
to take in several States. If it were practicable for the boards of 
State charities in this country to agree upon a system of accounts 
and statements, which should be uniform for all the States which 
possess such boards, a flood of light would be thrown upon the 
extravagance and mismanagement of certain institutions, if such 
extravagance anywhere exists. 

But, beyond and above the power of prescribing forms of finan- 
cial statements, a board of State charities should have, in order to 
its highest efficiency, the power to prevent payment fh>m the State 
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treaBury, in case the accounts rendered are found upon osamina- 
tiOD to be inaccurate, or contrary to law. Tliey may exercise, in 
part, the function of a State auditor, or comptroller, with great 
advantage to the people and to the institutions themselves. 

The operation of sucb a system of comparison of expenditure as 
I have sketched (a syatem put in operation for the first time in the 
State of Illinois, but which I think will be copied by other Statea 
as it comes to be known and understood), is to malte the oflScers 
of tbe institutions extremely careful in incurring unnecessary 
expense. In the State of Illinois, we are in tbe habit of publish- 
ing, at the expiration of every quarter year, a tabulated statement, 
for the information of the institutions and of the public at large, 
showiug precisely what has been tbeir financial management 
during the past three months and their financial condition at the 
end of tbe quarter. By pursuing this course, every inetitution is 
enabled to determine for itself whether tbe per capita cost of main- 
tenance is relatively too great; and no deficiency can occur, 
without the fact becoming instantly known to the State authorities 
and to the newspaper press. 

The final purpose of tbe examination of institution accounts, 
which I here recommend and advocate, is to place the State board 
in a position to advise tbe legislature, understand in gly, with 
respect to the amount of the appropriations necessary to be made 
for Aiture support. In many States, these boards are authorized 
to make an independent report to the legislature upon the subject 
of the appropriations required. Their recommendations will, of 
course, have value just in proportion as they are thoroughly in- 
formed upon the subject under discussion. 

It is, perhaps, a not unusual practice for institutions to request 
larger appropriations than they really need, in the expectation 
that they will be cut down by the committees of the general 
assembly. They put on an extra amount in order that it may be 
taken off" — as a man might do in a horse trade. They stale to 
the legislature that a certain sum is necessary ; and yet, when a 
smaller sum is appropriated, they express themselves as very well 
satisfied. This is all wrong. And it is as unnecessary as it is 
improper. 

If a State board has before it a thorough history of the expendi- 
tures of the State institutions subject to its supervision, for a term 
of years, it has also in its posBcssion the original vouchers and 
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the swom statements of receipts and disbursements by the 
treasnrer, showing every payment in detail ; if ,il baa, in addition 
to these, a complete Listory of the movement of the population, 
showing the increase annually in the number ot inmates to be 
cared for; above all, if it consults the reports of similar institu- 
tions in other States, eo as to judge, in part, at least, whether the 
State institutions under its management, are relatively more or 
less costly than similar institutions are elsewhere ; it is then in a 
position to make an estimate of Ibe amount required for the next 
year {or two years, as the caae may be), with great confidence and 
accuracy. 

If, 00 the other hand, the legislature ts satisSed that this work 
is thoroughly and honestly done, on the part of the State board, 
there is little, if any, likelihood that the appropriations made will 
fall below the estimates submitted. In my own State (Illinois,) 
the legislature has not, for several years past, varied one dollar 
ftom the estimates prepared by our tioard. 

We prepare our estimates without consulting with the institu- 
tions ; afterward, we meet the trustees and discuss them ; if, after 
bearing the arguments presented by the managers of tbe institu- 
tions themselves, the estimates seem to us to require revision, we 
revise them. I may add tfaat we require the institutions to present 
applications for appropriations for ordinary expenses, not in the 
form of a gross sum per annum, but in detail, showing how much 
they estimate to be necessary for each general item of the classifi- 
cation adopted — as, for example, for fuel, for salaries, for food, 
for clothing, <&c. We prepare our own estimates in the same way, 
and submit them to the legislature in tabular form. 

There are, perhaps, difficulties in the way of introducing this 
system in other States. There are States in which the institutions 
are maintained, not directly from the public treasury, as is the case 
in IIliDois, hut by making a charge for board, treatment, or tuition, 
against private persons, and against the counties which send up 
pauper inmates to be cared for. There are also States in which 
the appropriations for the maintenance of public institutions are 
not made from one year to another, but tbe appropriation is per- 
manent, unless changed by act of the general assembly ; or it may 
be that the appropriation is made not in the form of a gross sum, 
but in the form of a weekly stipend ; and in that case the amount 
is contingent upon the number of inmates received and tbe length 
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of time that tfaey remain in the institution. Of course, every 
State must judge for iUclf as to the policy to be pursued, in view 
of ttic local circa m stances ; but for myeelf, 1 am not satielled that 
tbe a|)j)ropriution of a weekly stipend is a good system, because, 
under this loetbod of making appropriations, it is so easy to obtain 
IVom tbe legislature an umoiint in excels of the actual necessities 
of the institution; and because it is so mucli more difficult to 
reduce the es|>en8es to a reasonable amount by a continued effort 
on tlie part of the State Board, extending through a series of 
years. Even where this system is practised, however, it seems to 
me important that the actual expenditures of the institutions 
should be submitted to the same careful and critical exnminatiou 
as where the appropriations are made in another form. We know 
that in tbe Slate of Illinois, since our system went into operation, 
through tbe passage of an act adopted in 18T&, the per capita cost 
of maintaining inmates of our State itistitutions bas fallen fVoa 
three hundred nnd thirty dollars a year to a little over two hundred 
dollars, and that the inmates are in every respect aa comfortable 
and as well cared for as they were six years ago. 

I pass now to the consideration of another branch of the subject. 
"We all know how much of the time of a superintendent is ucces- 
sarily lakeu up in the practical administration of the business 
affairs of the institution under his charge. It must be so. We 
all know, too, tbal tbe trustees, managers, or directors of institu- 
tions are as a rule unpaid, and that they devote comparatively 
little time in the course irf tbo year to the discharge of their duties. 
They visit their institution, talk with the superintendent, approve 
the vouchers, and go home. In some institutions, a trustee is 
deputed to visit the institutittn, alone, as often as once a month, 
or perhaps even once a week, which is a very good thing, where it 
cau be practically carried out. But neither tbe superintendent 
nor the trustees make a business of studying public charity as m 
whole, or even tlie relations of their own specialty to tbe general 
political and social organization of tbe commnuity. They m^ 
know their own institution and its aflairs very thoroughly, and 
they may bring to the discharge of their duties a very high degree 
of acumen, interest, and fidelity ; hut tbey see the subject from 
the point of view of persons interested in a specialty ; they view 
it from the inside, from the institution stand-point, rather than 
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from the oatside, and from the point of view of the tax-payers of 
the State, taken as a body. 

It is here that the nsefblness of State Boards of Charities be- 
comes most signally apparent. Not being directly responsible for 
the management of any institution ; not being more interested in 
one than in another ; not caring any more for the insane than they i 

do for the blind, nor for the blind than they do for the deaf and 
dumb, nor for the deaf and dumb than they do for orphan children 
and paupers in the country and town almshouses ; their views are i 

necessanly broader. Standing, as they do, in closer relations to ^ 

the legislatures — the law-making bodies — than they do to the { 

institutions themselves (which are part of the executive organiza- 
tion, charged with the administration of the law), they become 
familiar with aspects of the question which do not so clearly pre- 
sent themselves to the minds of trustees and superintendents. 
They are therefore well fitted to mediate between the two. They 
act in a certain sense somewhat as the governor of a steam-engine 
does, in regulating the pressure from one moment to another. 
They equalize it. When, on the one hand, the institutions demand 
more than they should, they take the side of the legislature and 
seek to have the appropriations cut down. When, on the other 
hand, the legislature, in a fit of parsimony, or from political mo- 
tives, seeks to reduce the appropriations below what is reasonable 
and right, they advocate them, both before the committees and 
with the individual members of the house and senate. Standing 
in this intermediate relation, they are able, if capable and efficient, 
to shape the policy of the State, not only in a financial sense, but 
also with respect to legislation upon other matters vitally connected 
with the general system. Their word becomes influential and pow- 
erfbl. Although not possessed of direct power and authority, 
they exert a moral influence which is incalculable. This is due 
largely to the fact that they are not responsible for the actual con- 
trol of the institutions under their charge. They report upon 
them in an independent and critical spirit, and the legislature does 
not suspect them of any interest in the cloaking or the concealing 
of any wrong which may have been actually perpetrated. They 
command the confidence of the people. 

It is involved in what has been already said, that they may ren- 
der great service to the State by the independent and thorough 
study of all questions relating to the system of public charity and 
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ils administration. Who are its proper subjecta? Whut arc ils 
true limits? What are the best methods of ad minister lug it? 
What ore the principles which should govern all legislation upon 
this Bubject, and which should control the forms and mctlioda of 
organization and administration of institutions? What are the 
relations which should exist between these institutions ami the 
State, or between the institnlioHB and the counties, towns, or pri- 
vate persona? What restrictions should be placed open the admis- 
sion of inmates? how long should they be retained in pohlic insti- 
tntions? under what circumstances should they be discharged? 
In what manner is the character of the treatment received bj- them 
to be known and determined, when charges are brought against 
the management of any institution? how is the truth or falsity of 
such charges to be ascertained? When should the officers be sus- 
tained in the policy pursued by them? and when, on the other 
hand, should they be condemned and compelled to give place to 
others? How far is the management of our public institutions 
bound up in the general political system of a State? and to what 
extent should the institutions be free from political influence or, 
interference? In what form should institutions make their rep'>rts? 
what should they include? what should they omit? What etatis- 
tical statements should be retpiired of them? and what is proved 
by the statistical history of institutions of any given class? 
These are subjects which properly demand and should receive the 
consideration of all State Boards of Public Charities, and which 
they are peculiarly fitted from their positions and opportunities to 
investigate and to decide. 

We, who belong to these Slate Boards, should realize, and the 
public needs to be made to see, that the care of the dependent and 
defective classes of the population is a business. It needs to be 
learned and mastered as any other business does. What would 
be tliought of a shoemaker, who, without special experience or 
training, should undertake to start a bank? Or of a bank-clerk 
who should apply for a position as foreman of a machine-shop? 
Or of a fireman on a locomotive, who should accept an appoint- 
ment as professor of Sonscrit in a university? In order to success 
in any trade, calling or profession, the principles, methods, rela- 
tions, purposes, and results of the branch of business followed, 
must first of all be comprehended. Both theoretical and practical 
knowledge is requisite. The care of the nufortnnate is really a 
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profession; it may almost take rank with the learned profes- 
sions — so great and varied is the information, upon all subjects 
required for its highest development. To develop it ; to elavate 
it to its proper rank ; to secare for it the respect of the public, 
especially of intelligent and able men; to show its extent, its 
capabilities, its necessity and utility — this is a large part of the 
peculiar fhnction of State Boards of Public Charities. They have 
to consider not only the practical but the scientific aspects of the 
questions which command their attention, and they need to be 
thoroughly imbued with the scientific spirit. They may render 
services to science of the highest possible value, if they only 
rightly appreciate their position and opportunities. 

I have spoken thus far as if such boards sustained no other 
relations than those in which they stand to the institutions and 
controlled by the State ; but in every State in the Union there are 
institutions not owned and controlled by the State, which are or 
should be subject to oflScial supervision. I refer not simply to 
charitable institutions of a private nature, maintained by the vol- 
^ untary contributions of the benevolent, but to the county jails and 
poorhouses, which are really though not nominally a part of the 
system of government by the State. 

It is the State which determines what ofifences are punishable at 
the law, and what are the proper penalties to be inflicted. It is 
the State which authorizes the construction of county jails by 
county boards, and which prescribes the terms and conditions 
under which their oflScers shall be appointed, as well as the regu- 
lations for their management. The State, therefore, has a right 
to inspect these institutions, in order to see that the laws respect- 
ing them are enforced, to determine to what extent they fulfil their 
function in the body politic, and to decide whether any new legis- 
lation upon this subject is requisite, and what legislation is desirable 
or proper. 

The same is true of the almshouses provided for the care of 
paupers. The State determines, by general statnte, what consti- 
tutes a settlement or a residence, and gives a person in destitute 
circumstances a right to relief at the public cost. It determines 
against whom this claim shall lie, whether against the selectmen 
of a town, the supervisors of a county, or against the State itself. 
Where county or town almshouses exist, as they do in every State, 
they derive their right to an existence fh)m the State itself. 
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The State has the same right to provide for their inspectioo &aA 
supervision b; State officials appointed for that purpose, ns it has 
to iDspect the prisons in which are coaRned the offenders against 
State law. 

It ia, perhaps, in this direction that State Boards may he of the 
highest utility and seniee. It is a cooamon thing to hear charges 
brought against State institutions. Sometimes these charges have 
an actual foundation, and when investigated they are sustained ; 
bnl it is more commonly the case that they are preferred cither by 
discharged employes, or by dissatisfied inmates, or by outsiders 
who have a "political axe to grind." I think that it may be 
safely said, that on the whole, our State institutions everywhere, 
* are honestly and well managed ; that the errors committed in their 
management are errors of judgment only, to which all men are 
liable ; and that they deserve the confidence and support of -the 
communities whore they are found. But the examinations 
made by State Boards of Public Charities and by other official or 
vohintary agencies, respecting the administration of our local 
prisons and poorhouses, have clearly revealed the fact, that in 
many of these the grossest abuses exist. There are, to be sure, 
model jails and model alnishousee ; but their number is compara- 
tively small. Many of them are not only the abodes of^ neglect, 
but of cruelty and inhumanity, which would not be tolerated for a 
moment iu any State institution. 

Much has been said iu respect to the improper confloement of 
the insane, and the undue use of mechanical restraints as a part 
of their treatment. Much complaint has been made of the want 
of recreation aud of useful occupation in our insane asylums ; but 
my experience aud belief are, that for every case of neglect or 
abuse of an insane person in a State institution, there are fifty or 
one hundred such cases in the locai almshouses. It is there that 
insane men and women are shut up in dungeons, for years 
t<^ether, with only oct'osional moments of labor ; it is there that 
we find whips and iron shackles, and even revolvers, used oa 
instniments of intiraidalion and restraint. It ts there that we find a 
total absence of all proper sanitary provisions — want of air, want 
of light, want of cleanliness in every respect. It is there that we God 
the lack of all personal attention, otlier than that which ia abso 
lutely indispensable to the maintenance of physical existence. 1 
can imagine nothing more dismal or dreary than the condition of 
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»n tiMHUMi; p^rrnon in nuui j of the jUlmsbooses wtdeii I hare seen : 
xrsfl f ynmame thai the sMiie m tme in ererr Stale of the Unioii. 

We need nrH crjofine fmr attention to the insane : tfa^e are the 
<pil»er paopem — the m^^eiL the disabletfL the diseased, the he^ 
\fjm^ the tniknts and the smaQ children. What atmosphere do 
tfiej ffrtmtbe? In manj casea doabtkas, an atmosphere than 
frbk;h none more Uml is to be found outside of the walls of a coimtj 
jail Of State penitentiary. Look at the ne^eeted chfldren grow- 
ing op in ignoranee ; look at the want of proper restrictions opon 
iite relation of the sexes ; lode at the number of illegitimate chil- 
dren Ix^m in almshouses — and not always of pauper parents. 

Hiese are aljfises, whidi where they exist, demand the instant 
and ettef^lre intervention of the State, which has no right to 
entrust the function of the care of the dependent and distressed t<^ 
town or CTKinty lx>ards, which are often either incompetent or 
iu(\if!ifre,nU And so incapable of discharging the duties devolving 
iffKin them in a manner creditable to our conmion humanity. 

If, on the other hand, we turn our attention to the county jails, 
and especially to the town and city prisons, commonly called 
"calabooses'* or ^ Mock-ups,^ another dark chapter in the history of 
the human family is open to our gaze. Probably there is not a State 
( *ommiN|ioner of Public Charities within the sound of my voice, whose 
duty it has ever been personally to examine into the operation of the 
jail system of the United States, who will not agree with me that it 
in without excuse ; that it is senseless, ineffectual in the prevention 
of irrime, a failure in so far as it purports to punish crime, and that it 
JM productive of vastly more injury than good. Our jails, even the 
hcMt of them, are hot-beds of crime, where, in consequence of the 
abfMiiice of useful occupation and the unrestricted freedom of inter- 
vouTHfi allowed between prisoners, the young are initiated into the 
vie<!H and crimes of those already hardened. They are in fact, 
normal schools of crime, whose graduates in any one year may be 
numbered by the tens of thousands, and who go forth not only 
instructed themflelves, but prepared to instruct others, and to cor- 
rupt the entire community so far as their personal acquaintance 
imd influence extend. If this must be said of the best jails, what 
Hliall be said of the worst? of those dungeons under ground which 
Home of UH have seen? of those close prisons, without windows 
Tor the admisHJon of light and air? of those iron cages resembling 
the cages provided in menageries for the confinement of wild 
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beasts? and of the great mimborof county prisons, uncleaDseili 
iinpurilled, reekiDg with foul odors, and awamiing with vermin, 
which may be found in all Hectious of the country, regardless of 
Rtat« lines. 

Here is an itnmense nork for State Boards of Charity to do. 
They constitute almost the sole agency upon which we can depend 
for the overthrow of the jail system. They possess the ear of the 
legislatures and of the people. By patient persistence in expos- 
ing the wrongs perpetrated under the authority of local boards of 
supervisors, ami in inculcating the true pTinciplea of an enlightened, 
effective prison discipline, th«y may in time carry their point, and 
induce lUe Siute authorities to assume the responaibiiities which 
properly belong to them. They may secure the establishment of 
district prisons, the appointment of competent men as their execu- 
tive officers, and the introduction of compulsory labor, education 
and religious instruction as a part of the treatment of every crimi- 
nal while in confinement under sentence for his crime. 

Finally, .Stale Boards may be useful in the detection and pre- 
vention of impositions practised upon a generous and cuntiding 
people in the name of chanty, through the creation of unnecessary 
institutions, or the mismanageoicnt of those for whicli a true 
demand exists. To secure this result, they should have power to 
visit and report upon all private l>enevolent institutions of every 
description. The public, which gives its money, has a right to 
know what is done with the money contributed, and whether its 
gifts are well or ill bestowed. It is too much to expect of the 
man who deceives me, from an interested motive, that he will 
himself admit the deception which he practices. Hence the neces- 
sity for some practical agency for the discovery and exposure of 
the false pretenses upon which the appeals to the charitable for 
aid so often rest. The ioBpectioo of institutions claiming to be 
benevolent in their purpose is mt^rcly tlie exercise by the Stale of 
its inherent police powers. However such inspection may be 
Opposed, and from whatever motive, it can harm no uue who is 
Strong in tho consciousness of his own integrity; but it would be 
difficult to assign a satisfactory reason for forbidding and punish- 
ing frauds by private beggars, while allowing this very offence to 
be committed with impunity by organized institutions or corpora- 
tions. 

In some States, a special functou, not alluded to iu ^liut has 
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been thus far said, is exercised by State Boaixla of Cbarity ; 
namely, the direct disbursement of public moneys for the relief 
and support of paupers wbo have no local settlement or residence 
in any town or county of the State. How far, in time, the neces- 
sity fur such a relation may extend, it is difficult to foresee. The 
theory of all poor-laws everywhere is that certain persons, unable 
to maintain themselves by their own exertions, and not blessed 
with relatives capable of maintaining them, have a right to relief 
at the expense of the public at lai^e ; that the obligation to grant 
relief rests upon the community to which such persons naturally 
belong ; and that it is necessary in some way to define by statute 
to whom and by whom tlie necessary aid shall he granted. In a 
highly organised community, such as England, the right to relief 
may be gained in a variety of ways — not by residence, only, but 
by marriage, by inheritance, or by the payment of taxes. In a 
new country, iike ours, especially in the Western States, it is 
usual to make residence, for a longer or shorter period, the sole 
basis of this right. But humanity may dictate the temporary 
relief of persons not entitled to permanent relief; or a pauper may 
have resided for years in a given State, and yet, iu consequence of 
his migratory habits, have failed to gain a residence in any particular 
county or town. It then becomes proper forthe State to assume the 
obligation which would otherwise rest upon a more restricted portion 
of the entire community, Where the State recognizes such an 
obligation, the State Board is the natdral agency for the exercise 
of this peculiar function. States which possess great immigration 
ports, iike New York and Boston, liave a special interest in the 
question of State aid to paupers, l)ecaiise of the influx of disabled 
and diseased foreigners who are, or may become, a burden upon 
the tax-poyers ; and in addition to the granting of relief Irom the 
State treasury, they are compelled to expend large sums of money 
in returning non-resident paupers to the countries ftom which they 
have emigrated. But it is not improbable that sooner or later all 
the States may And it necessary to take stet>s looking to the bett«r 
deflnitiou of the right to public relief, and that by degrees a claae 
of State paupers may be everywhere recognized. 

In closing, I may be )>emBitted to mention some of the more 
obvtotM conditions of the iiigbest utility of Boards of Stale Charity. 

Much of course depeuda upon the wisdom and thoroughness of 
t&e law under which the board ia organiied. A wise law may be 
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known both by the powers which are graDl«d to the board and 
those which are withheld. I think (but there ie room for aa 
honest difference of opinion hb to this point) that the law should 
rerUse to a State Board any and all executive powers and responsi- 
bilitjes, so far aa relates to .State or private iustitntions ; and that 
the only esecutive authority of the Imard should be to grant 
State aid to State paupers, and to effect tranafera of iumatee of 
State inatitutioDs who may lie improperly classed where they are 
fonnd. On the other hand the law should expressly authorize the 
board to do certain acts, which I will here enumerate : 

(1.) To visit and inspect all institutions within the State, 
including not only institutions which receive State aid, but all 
county or town prisons and almshouses, and all private charitable 
institutions, without exception. 

(2.) To make reports to the Governor and X.egislature of its 
observations and conclusiooa respecting each and every institution 
visited for the information of the people of tlie State. 

(3.) To prescribe the forms of record and accounts to be kept, 
and of reports to be made, by institutions owned and controlled 
by the State. 

(4.) To pass upon the accuracy of the accounts and vouchers 
submitted from time to time to the State officers, and to prevent 
the further payment of moneys from the State treasury to any 
institution whose accounts are found to be in an unsatisfactory 
condition. 

(5.) To prepare, for the use of the Legislature, annual or bien- 
nial estimates of the appropriations necessary and proper to be 
made for the support of the State institutions, or for special 
expenditures on their behalf, such as enlargumeut or improvement 
of the buildings and grounds, etc. ; and to require of the State 
institutions whatever information or assistance may be necessary 
in the preparation of the estimates referred to. 

(6.) To make suggestions freely acd at its own discretion to 
the Governor and General Assembly respecting legislation for the 
benefit either of the State institutions or of the dependent, defec- 
tive, and delinquent classes : and to this end the board or its sec- 
fetary should be empowered and required to attend the meetings 
of ftll legislative committees to which questions relating to such 
legislation are or may be submitted for consideration. 

(7.) To examine and approve or reject all architectural plans 
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proposed for the erection or alteration of buildings occupied by 
State institutions, or rented by municipal authorities for the care 
of paupers or the insane, and paid for in whole or in part from 
the State treasury. 

(8.) To organize and conduct such statistical inquiries as may 
tend to throw light upon the number and condition of the depend- 
ent, defective, and delinquent classes, or upon the cost of their 
support, or the causes which operate to incite or check their undue 
growth ; and to require replies from any and all State, county, 
city, or town oflScials. 

(9.) To investigate and report upon abuses or wrongs alleged 
to exist in any State or municipal institution. 

Next in importance to the character of the law, we must place 
the personnel of the board. There are in general three distinct 
principles upon which the Governor of a State may proceed in 
making appointments of commissioners of charities, as well as of 
trustees of institutions. He may select politicians, with a view 
both to recognizing the value of services already rendered, and to 
placing certain men in position to be of use to the administration 
hereafter. Or he may prefer to appoint rich men, whose success 
in business, or possibly in speculative enterprises, has given them 
a reputation for energy and sagacity, which he may suppose will 
be advantageous to himself and to the institutions. Or he may 
choose his men with reference to their special knowledge of the 
subject, their interest in it, and their ability to pass a correct criti- 
cal judgment upon the work of the trustees and superintendents. 

Of these three modes of selection, many persons would unhesi- 
tatingly say that the first is the worst. But this is doubtf\il. The 
trustees or commissioners most likely to be figure-heads, and to be 
restrained from action by a natural conservatism and love of ease, 
are capitalists, whose time is absorbed by a* great variety of 
engagements, who are accustomed to rely largely upon the word 
of subordinates, and whose supposed ability often deceives the 
public into imagining that the concerns of an institution are well 
looked after, when in fact they receive a purely nominal attention. 
It is not at all probable that very rich men will be active reformers ; 
they are not fond of war. However this may be, all will agree 
that the selection of commissioners on the ground of their fitness 
for the place is the correct principle and method of action ; and it 
is important that a State Board should not only represent all sec- 
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tions of the State, but that it should embrace in itsolf a. wiile 
exteut of knowledge and experience in different directions — in law, 
II medicine, in finance, in jKiIitics, in mechanica, in engineering, 
a science, philosophy, and the arts : and that all this knowledge 
and expiTience should be utilized Tor Ibe benefit of the iucititutione 
and of the people of the .State. 

The (enure of office is also a matter of importance. The system 
of puMic charity in any Slat« needs to have in it an element of 
stability, which is essential to its highest growth and usefulness. 
Nothing is more diagraoeful tlian to see a change of political 
administration followed by a general overturning of the internal 
organization of the State institutions, irrespective of the interests 
and welfare of their unfortunate inmates. But in any case, it is 
desirable that not more than one member of any charitable i}oard 
should ceaac to act in any one year; and that there should always 
I* a majority of experienced members, to carry forward the policy 
previously agreed upon, witho it sudden and radical changes. 

Last of all, I may refer to the spirit which should actuate the 
State Board in its otllcial relations and conduct. This should be 
a epiril of integrity, by which I do not mean commercial honesty, 
but devotion to the truth and to the right — an unprejudiced, can- 
did, unselllsh, disinterested, fair and just spirit. Such a board 
needs to l>c courageous, houorabic, kind; deeply imbued with a 
sense of the importance of its work, and anxious to omit nothing 
which can minister to the relief of suSering humanity or to the 
well-being of the tax-payers, but Jo do nothing hastily or from 
passion, pride or prejudice. It should not blindly confide in the 
accuracy of statements made by trustees and superintendents ; yet 
it should not suspect them of fraud or mismanagement, where no 
strong presumption of dishonesty exists. It should not hesitate 
to bring about reforms, where they are needed ; but it ought not to 
go too for in advance of public sentiment : its aim should be to 
l)uild u|i rather than to destroy ; and in all its acts and utterances 
it ought to be the reverse of sensational. It needs to maintain 
within itself an absolute harmony between the members, which is 
best pi'eserved by an agreement to do nothing and recommend 
nothing to which any member strenuously objects : an incaleitrant 
or reactionary or inefficient commissioner should be removed by 
the Governor. It must be in^lepeodent of outside influence of 
every sort. And above all, it must acquire and deaerve a repnta- 
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*tion for abeolute troth, bo that whatever it may say will be accepted 
withoat question. No man mast have any ground for believing 
that a State Board speaks without information or without thought ; 
or that it will ccmceal its knowledge and opinions through fear or 
dislike of controversy; or that its declarations are warped by 
secret hostilities, or by personal or political interests. 

Let any State Board follow closely the path which I have 
endeavored to indicate in the remarks which I have made this 
evening, and I believe that its utility will cease to be a question, 
at least in the State in which it lives and acts. 



Discussion and Rbpobts. 

The President : This very able and sensible paper is now open 
for discussion. 

Mr. Letchwobth, of New York : I would like to ask Judge 
Bobinson's views as to the personnel of such a Board. 

Judge Robinson: That would depend on the number of the 
board. I think there should be a lawyer, to see that the law is 
not departed firom ; a physician, also, and an architect, to look 
after the varied interests represented. Perhaps, so far as outlay 
and expenses are concerned, an intelligent, educated farmer would 
be an addition. 

Prof. Wright, of Wisconsin: Among other topics suggested 
by this subject, there is one on which I wish to say something for 
Wisconsin. In our county «poorhouses the worst feature has 
almost invariably been the presence of the chronic insane, the 
overflow of our insane institutions. The features of the maltreat- 
ment, the utter neglect of the chronic insane, as portrayed by 
Judge Robinson, could have been found, years ago, in many poor- 
houses in the different States of this Union in which Boards of 
State Charities have been established. But in very few poor- 
houses in those States can those evils be found to any extent 
today. Certainly those horrors cannot be found, in anything like 
that form, in Wisconsin. On my way here I fell into conversation 
with a gentleman who told me what happened twelve or fifteen 
years ago in a county poorhouse in Wisconsin, when he was 
Chairman of the County Board of Supervisors. On visiting the 
poorhouse, he found in the second story, over the pig-pens, Jtwo 
cases of violent insanity, a man and a woman, both stark naked, 
strapped upon their beds, and covered with their own excremmik 
A few weeks ago, at the Invitation of the Board of Supervisors of 
that same county, and in their company, I visited that same poor- 
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without notification to the Buperint*nrient or overseers, 
"e found the superintendent on his way to town, and we found 
[(he insane in Imt one ease conGned ; and that was a man simply 
hoonflned for tlie laek of contidenee of the superintendent in any one 
|»hom in his absence he could trust. All of the insane were well 
jIllBred fur, and many of them at worb on the fann and in the 
Idtehcn. The principal object of our visit was t*i take a further 
ptep for receiving the chronic insane there, by the lix-ation of 
^Uveral buildings there for the insane of that county, for we have 
JjKBt entered upon an experiment which I think very wise, and 
|miicb will partially solve the problem of the care of the chronic 
linsane. TTie State Board of Wisconsin have lately been vested 
ISrith the power of practieally disbursing the money of the State in 
IjMiytncnt to those counties which provide proper accommodations 
j3or the care of their chronic insane, according to niles prescribed 
[by the Board ; and no county can get $1.50 a week (the sum Hxed 
rt^ law) from the State treaaurv* unless it does provide such 
paccommodations as the Board requires. 

Now as to what has been done even without this special pro- 
sion ; Mr. Elmore and I, a few weeks ago, visited together one 
' our Wisconsin poorhouses. — and I doubt if there is another 
toorbouse in the United States which cares so well for its inmates. 
We found about thirty insane paupers there, and twenty other 
Bhupers ; and not one person in confinement of any sort whatever. 
We found every person but two (and those two were crippled) at 
work; women washing, ironing, quilting, ^insane women, mind 
in. — and attending to all the ordinary details of the household, 
found men engaged in all the farm work, — two of whom, six 
fllJOnths ago, were discharged as incurably bsane from one of our 
'estate hos])itals. We found those two men half a mile from the 
bouse, hoeing corn, with nolxidy to watch them, and doing a good 
day's work, and on the way to recovery, — althotigh. in the presence 
; of Dr. Earle, we do not dare to say that they will recover. I 
I, secured a report of the amount and character of the work done by 
\ these inmates, and if any one is curious to see it, I can exhibit it. 
|,it shows, as I believe truthfully (knowing the character of the 
I Bnperinteudent and that of his wife) , that with one or two exceptions 
of crippled persons, every insane person there has a regular round 
' (rf duties to perform daily. About one-half of them do a flill day's 
work. — about as much as you would get from ordinary hired 
people, — and very rarely is it necessary to use any form of restraint 
fi>r these insane. There is one small cell, in which a person may 
be locked occasionally. Now, remember that these insane are 
persons who have been through the State hospitals, and l>een 
returned to their county as chronic insane. The superintendents 
of the hospitals can choose which ones they will keep, and which 
ines they will send back ; and they naturally send the worse cases ; 
it that is what the superintendents of the poorhouses are doing 
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with them in WiaconBiii today. And we hope soon to see the two 
simple prindplea of DOD-rcatrmnt and oecupatioo, iii all the ineti- 
tutiona of Wisconsin, among the chronic insane. 

Mr. RosENGAitTtiN, of Philadelphia : Certain of the nilee tbat 
have been laid down by Judge Robinson apply to the West, but 
would not serve in my iieighborbood. I could wish, instead of 
telling us so well what a Board should he, he had told us what a 
legislature should be. It is a good thing to have a Board of 
Charities, and in Fenusylvania we have a good one. Yet the 
legislature, which called it into being, has. about au cfFeotually as 
possible, stopped aU practical measures that the Board recom- 
mends. At the very last session, there was presented a bill on a 
subject which commends itself to every mind, — to prevent the 
gathering of children together into almshouses, — one of the worst 
forms of evil that can be dealt with. There is abundant provision 
elsewhere for the care of these abnahouse children in Pennsylvania, 
and it could be easily mutle if there were uot. Yet against the 
individual judgment of the Board, and against its collective action, 
the legislature set itself up in such violent opposition, that it 
almost destroyed the Board. Our Board makes its yearly inspec- 
tion and report, and, year aft«r year, we have the spectacle of a 
wrangle over the petty sum of money to be given for its work, 
while, at the same time, an extravagant sum of money is spent in 
opposite directions. How, then, are you going to get at the legis- 
lators, and impress on them the necessity of respecting a trained 
body of oien, such as the State Board of Pennsylvania contains. 
— men whose earnestness, knowledge and fitness are undoubted? 
When their recommendations come before the legislature, they are 
almost totally disregarded, and our {Kople seem as far as possible 
from coming to their support. 

Mr. Letchworth, of New York : I will ask Mr. Rti8engart«n 
(and I do so not in a critical spirit), whether in Pennsylvania the 
mistake may not have beea mode of asking for legislation before 
the public mind was prepared for it? I regard it as one of the 
legitimate functions of a State Board of Charities not only to 
enlighten the public on all matters coming within its pun-iew ; but 
also to create a right public opinion, and so prepare the way for 
sonnd legislation. Not only is legislation thus more easily 
obtained; but it can then be enforced when upon the statute 
book, which is equally as important as the making of a law. 

The law of New York State forbidding the commitment of 

pauper children to the debasing association of the almshouses and 

'nniring that they should be placed in families, orphan asylums, 

Other appropriate institutions, was not passed without much 

i^tory work. This included a visitation to every poorhouse 

State, and a report upon the condition of the children was 

Bd to the legislature. This report embraced not only their 
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mental, moral and phyeicAl condition, but also the persontil history 
of each child, and its antecedents for several generations, thus 
showing its pauper genealogy, and how pauperism was peqtetuated 
by the rearing of children in the atinshoiiseB. While this was 
being, done, an earnest appeal was made to the local Hnttaorities to 
remedy the evil, within their respective jurisdictions, and the 
resnlt was that before 1 made my official report to our State Board 
of Charities, recommending the passage of a mandatory law, 
tliirty-ooe out of sixty-one counties in the State had, by voluntary 
action, broken up the system, and had made proper provision foi* 
their pauper children without permitting them to enter the door of 
an almshouse. The work was undertaken and carried through 
systematically. It was no spasmodic e ffect ; but steady, pOTsistent 
labor, requiring about three years to reach final results. During 
that period public opinion had been changed, the policy of the 
State had been changed in the care of this class, and three thou- 
sand children had been removed from the thraldom of almshouse 
life. 

Wc are not alone, I find, in the adoption of this preparatory 
method to law-making. A much needed reform and one deserving 
our sympathy is now being attempted in England, by Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt. The sending of large numbers of children of 
tender age to the jails, on even the shortest penal sentences, the 
Home Secretary regards as a great ahuse ; but in the attempt to 
effect reform, public attention was first directed to the subject, and 
the matter was freely discussed by philanthropists, statesmen and 
the press, before the corrective proposition, prepared by Lord 
Norton, was presented to Parliament. It is to be hoped that the 
Home Secretary will eventually succeed in his humane efforts ; 
and in first presenting the subject to the public for discussion 
before attempting legislation, he has undoubtedly acted wisely. 

Mr. MtLLiBAH, of Pennsylvania : The Board of State Charities 
in Pennsylvania is too modest. It was made np of good men when 
it was first created. It had one of the most active secretaries, 
who made himself thoroughly acquainted with the wants of the 
State in every particular, travelling often at his own expense. It 
Started well, and held a prominent place in the State. Now I 
think that, if our BoanI instead of simply confining itself to an 
annua] report, — which is a large document, as you exi>erienced 
gentlemen know, coming from the lar^e State of Pennsylvania, 
and which is not accessible to the people, but distributed to the 
State legislature and the State institutions, having, therefore, a 
very narrow circulation among the very people where it is desirable 
to make the public sentiment necessary for progressive action. — if 
insteai] of confining themselves to this, the Board would issue little 
leaflets (the American Tract Society understand that business), or 
little tracts pertaining to different departments of the work nnder 
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their care, and would distribute them to the press (for the prea 
Always ready to §taDd in the front in the great movemcnta), they 
would have the ^' inside tra«k." And they could have willing and 
ready pens to serve them in this, with their terse, well-considered 
sentences, which could be printed and published, say in a square 
or four or five lines, in our daily papers, aud thus have an oppor- 
tunity all over the State to show the people that there is a Board 
of Charities and the great objects for which it stauda. Then, if 
our State Board were not so modest, they would go to the legislature 
•and aay, " Gentlemen, we know Just as much as you do, on these 
subjects, and we think a little more, and we have got now back of 
ua the moral sentiment of the great State of Petiusylvaiiia, 
and w#niean to assert the claims of this people against all Jobbery." 
If they would stand up as men, and were short and decisive in 
their action before the State of Pennsylvania, I am sure our 
Board would stand in a line with those of Illinois, Massachusetts 
and New York, and ell the great States of this country. 

I want to say here, that it has been from the State Board of 
nitnois that the most pronounced and most earnest words in regard 
to one of the greatest evils that now presses upon these United 
States, have come, — first from its Secretary, and tonight from its 
President, — in regard to the county Jail system of the United 
States, whose abuses can never l>e blotted ont until the Boards of 
State Charities come to the front and speak out as independent 
men what they know, and say what shall be done, and stand by it 
in a way that shall enforce action by all the State Legislatures. I 
say that one of the greatest interests the State Boards can serve is 
just the weeding out of that Jail evil, so that there can be a uniform 
jail system under the direct sujtervision of the State Boards, 
and any wrong there can be corrected at once, and corrected so 
decidedly that the reformers shall have the sentiment of the public 
with them. J hope that any Board able to do this will reiterate 
over and over again the evils of our Jails until there is a public 
eentiment in the whole country, saying we shall go forward in this 
matter of county jails, and not stand still or go backward. 

Mr. Caswell, of Washington, D. C. : I must take esception to 
one of the proposed duties which Judge Robinson suggested may 
be performed by the Central Board. It is my impression that no 
State Board can know the wants of an institution so well as the 
head of that institution. If you have your ten to a hundred 
institutions in the State, and your Board prepares the estimates 
for each one, I think you make a mistake. The man who is on the 
grounil, aud who has chnrge of the institution, and sees everything 
connected with it, knows better than the best State ofl1i«r in the 
world can know what it requires. The next provision of Judge 
Robinson would be all sufflcient to carry out his object, that mem- 
bers of the Board shall be empowered to attend the meeting of the 
legislative committees. If the heads of institutions shim make 
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estimnU-s wtiii'h the State Board finds not to be judicious, they 
f would have opportunity, before the committee, to state their views. 
I doubt if they could otherwise do so well aa the heads of institu- 
tious, if these heads were suitable men. 

Gen. Brinkerhofp : I fully a^ee with Judge Robinson in 
almost everything. I think bis views and experience are in 
harmony with ours in Ohio. Thei'c are but one or two points I 
will itpeak of. One is the personnel of the Board ; another a» to 
whether the Board shall be large or small. Now I am inclined to 
a Board of considerable siKe if you can get the right men. We 
have a Board of six members, but I am not sure it would not be 
better if we had eight. We are made up equally of men from the 
two political parties, and the Goveraor is ex officio chairman of the 
Board. I think that in all Boards of State Charities it is important 
the Governor should be a member ; we have found it to be of great 
advantage to ne. The Governor being associated with the Board 
is a benefit to us, and, on the other hand he feels that we are of 
great help to him, as he can inform himself thus more fully than 
he could otherwiae alKtut all these subjects. As to selecting per- 
sons of certain occupations for the B<mrd I do not agree. 1 doubt 
it. It is so difficult to find men whose heart is iu this work, will- 
ing to give time and thought to it, who are really competent for it, 
that I am inclined to think you had better hunt for the men 
without regard to what their occupation is. Certainly wealth 
ought not to l>e considered an objectioa, aa Judge Robinson seems 
to indicate. On our Board. I am free to say, the man who has 
been, od the whole, the most faithful, whose heart has been iu it 
aa fully as any man's cau be. who has given time and thought and 
BtrcDgtb to it, is one of the wealthiest men in our State. I hardly 
know how we could have got on without him. The State can pay 
him nothiug, for he will accept nothing, not even his travelling 
expcuses, but he has often hel|>od the Board by supplementing 
its treasury with his own nioiiey. We must search for the men 
until we find them, beoauae racu, as a rule, are not willing to 
accept such places. 

In regard to the point mentioned by Mr. Caswell just now, I 
think he is mistaken, — the consideration of appropriations by the 
Bourt] of State Charities. I think the institutions ought to desire 
this, and that they would be likely to get what they want much 
more readily by having consultations with the Board, and submit- 
ting their claims to it, because the Board does understand what an 
institution needs. The difficulty now is that committees of the 
legislature have learned to mistrust the institutions, who again by 
experience have learned to ask for more than they expect to get. 
If they could have, between the institution and the legislature, a 
prudent, intelligent, unbiased t>ody of tnen, who can convince the 
legislature of the needs of the institutions, I think they would 
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always find it a good thing. A Board of State Charities must 
consider that it is on the skirmish line ; it must travel about, visit 
institutions and accumulate documents. I make it my business to 
get reports of all the States and cities possible. Men who find 
out that I am interested in that work send me such reports, so 
that I have accumulated documents from institutions in all parts of 
the country, and from other countries, more than any legislature 
would ever have time to consider. After our Board has gathered 
together and read these documents, and visited the institutions and 
seen a good idea, we talk it over and make up our mind that it is a 
good thing, and then we act upon it. But we never advise any- 
thing unless we are unanimous : we first convince ourselves. We 
have opposition of course. We expect it. There is nothing that 
delights me so much as to get it, for truth always gains by con- 
troversy. If I can only get a newspaper to make an attack on the 
Board I feel happy. [Laughter.] It gives me an opportunity to 
correct mistakes. But I am glad to say that the press, as a rule, 
\^ with us. Newspaper men of our State take a great interest in 
our work. The newspai)ers of Columbus, Cincinnati and Cleveland 
are all our friends. 

In regard to the legislature, I think that our Board also have 
been too modest. We have been in the habit of considering that 
when we made our report the Legislature ought to read it, and that 
we do not need to bring it before them specially. But we ought 
to take pains to talk with the members. My experience with the 
legislators of Ohio is this : they have been at times greatly opposed 
to us, and very angr\' with us, and sometimes they threaten to 
abolish us. We say to them, " Gentlemen, certainly, if you wish 
it, abolish us, — that is your privilege, but first hear us." But as 
a rule they have been friendly. I think we should visit them more 
than we do and talk with them individually. They will hear us 
gladly. There is one thing that the Boards should not consider, 
and that is questions of politics. 

Mr. Caswell: I would like to have the gentleman try his 
influence on the members of Congress. 

Gen. Brinkerhofp : I have spent a good deal of time with 
them, too, and my experience is the same with them, — that they 
are willing to listen. If you had a cool-headed Board of Charities 
in the District of Columbia, and the members of Congress knew 
that the members were fully informed, they would be willing to 
advise with it. 

Mr. Caswell : The gentleman has a better opinion of Congress- 
men than I have. 

Gen. Brinkerhofp : I have ; I honor those bodies of men. I 
think they mean to do the right thing. They do not always know ; 
they have not looked over the field. I remember before I went on 
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the BonrH of CharitieB I was equally ignorant, and if I hutl 
gone to the legislature 1 sh»uicl have been full of prejudice. Our 
Board iu Ohio has been aboHshed once. And we neverilitlnhetter 
thing than that for which thoy abolisbwJ na. They were sorry for 
it afterwards, and expressed that sorrow. 1 iielieve that the 
public opinion of the United States, today, stands by the Hounls 
of Charity ; if not, you must educate pubUc opinion. You must 
expect to do this as a part of your work. A dozeu years tkgo, our 
secretary found terrible things cxtsting in our jails and poor- 
houses, — iusane people locked up without any care. etc.. — but 
year by year his inspection went on, and year by year the facts 
were brought first to the notice of the people, then to the noti<'c of 
the State authorities, until today you cannot find any suoh sbocklug 
cases in our tKiorhouses anywhere. So with the Jail syatern. We 
are making prt^.ess in it. It is one of the iniquities of this 
country ; our jails are simply schools of vice. If the deril had tbc 
invention of a place aud way to make men bad. he could not have 
Revised a more successful college of iniquity than a conmiou jail. 
I hope the members of this Conference will go to see the jail in 
Boston, and then go home and see if they cannot bring to the 
notice of the people of their States what they hove seen. The 
jail in this city is an ideal jail. From 150.000 to 200.000 persons 
faave been committed, and have not been (^ntamiiinto) by 
being there: on the contrary, they have gone out better rather 
than worse. There is nothing here that has given me more 
pleasure than to see the intelligent administration of the Suffolk 
county jail. We are bringing about a system of jails in Ohio, 
through the influence of our Board, where separation will be 
possible. But the i)eople are not yet educated up to this. There 
is not a single Ohio jail where they have come to the enforcement 
of absolute separation of prisoners. Separation in England is 
DOW enforced by law. If I Uve five years longer 1 expect to see 
it done in Ohio. 

A Board of -State Charities should be kind, hopeful, not afraid 
of opposition. They should remember that, as they go forward, 
the people will appreciate that they are doing a noble and grand 
work. There is no grander work for any man than to be an 
efHcieiit member of such a Boarti ; there is no higher work on earth. 

Judge Robinson : I fear Gen. Brinkerhoff is laburiug under a 
misapprehension. I did not say, nor inteud to say. that wealthy 
men would not make good members of a State Board of Charities. 
I know such men who are very efficient iu this capacity. A former 
member of the Board in Illinois, and one of its best nieml>ers, was 
a gentlemen of fortune. Speaking of men as a class, however, 
they should not be selected simply because they are wealthy, and 
have acquired a reputation as energetic, suecessfbl business men. 
This would by no means be an objection to a man, qualified by 
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habits of thought, edacation and discretion ; but, on the oontnu 
might be a recommendation (especially if a man of leisare) as 
would be in a condition to devote much time and attention to 1 
work without injury to himself or family. Commissioners shot 
be selected on account of their ^n«M, not their financial oonditic 
As I said in reply to an inquiry of Mr. Letchworth, I woi 
have men for Commissioners, whose interest in the woiIe, son 
judgment and general intelligence thoroughly quality them for t 
position ; and, if practicvablc, would select' them from diffen 
occupations, with knowledge and experince in different directioi 
— in law, in medicine, in finance, in mechanics, in science, el 
For a legal man would scrutinize more closely the legal status ai 
liabilities of the institutions under his supervision ; a physician, t 
medical department ; an architect, the buildings, ventilation, hef 
ing apparatus, etc., and all their vaiicd knowledge and experien 
would be utilized for the benefit of the institutions, and the peojp 
of the State. 

Dr. Earle : I wish to place myself in a right position befo 
this Conference on one point. I was very much interested in tl 
description which the gentleman from Wisconsin gave us of f 
almshouse in that State which he visited, on the premises of whi4 
he found two chronic insane men at work in the field. I hope ] 
did not believe that I would wish that those men should n< 
recover, for fear they might stand as living monuments in opp 
sition to the ground I have taken in regard to recovery. I beliei 
that if recovery is possible for those two men, they are on tl 
road to it. They never will be cured by drugs. Now, taking tl 
description of that institution, just as we received it from Pro 
Wright, and remembering that it is under the constant snrveillanc 
and inspection of a Board of State Commissioners, I would as 
you, Mr. President, and all of you gentlemen, why are not thoc 
insane men just as well off (to say nothing more) as they would I 
in any hospital, however extensive it might be, built however wel 
and famished with the munitions for cure as it might be? And 
would not only ask you, but I would ask every superintendent < 
hospitals the same thing. I cannot see the force of any argumei 
which they would adduce in favor of placing such men in hospital] 
instead of being in the position represented by Prof. Wright. 

To me the outlook for the future is veij sad. Mr. Fteiudent, 
believe that the increase of insanity in Massachusetts is equal 1 
the building of a new hospital for four hundred patients evei 
four or five years. Think of that! That is, within the nes 
hundred years, we are to have twenty hoqntaLi as laige as thot 
we have, added to those we have alna^jr. In one aeiiM ibfBj ai 
monumento to the eharttiy and ^fi^fmM^ Iki jim4m 

sense they are blots 01 * -*-tf35iil«Si^^n: .-.. - 
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SECOND DAY'S SESSION. 



TlTBSDAT, JULT 26. 

BEPORTS FROM STATES AND CITIBS. 
PENNSYLVANIA. — BY DB. LUTHER. 

Few changes of any special character, in the condition of the 
charitable and correctional institutions of Pennsylvania, are to be 
noticed in the present report. Some reduction in the amount of 
pauperism and crime has occurred, better building accommodations 
have been provided, and further improvement in methods of 
administration continues to be made. Much has been done for the 
benefit of the dependent classes who resort so largely to our alms- 
houses and infirmaries, both in systems of care and treatment, and 
by a more liberal provision for their wants and comfort. But the 
errors of the past in systems of management are not yet totally 
eradicated. Many persons are received into our local charities 
who are not entitled to their benefits. Not a few are admitted, for 
whom more appropriate care and treatment are provided in other 
institutions : such as educational homes established for friendless 
and destitute children ; State asylums for the insane ; the work- 
house for the idle and able-bodied ; and the county prison, with 
a system of compulsory labor, for the incorrigible vagrant. That 
these views are well-founded will, I think, be admitted by all, and 
that they should be carefully considered at our hands is eijually 
clear. A glance at the pauper class, who are admitted into and 
occupy our almshouses so Largely, may serve to show whether what 
is now asserted is correct or otherwise. 

The entire number of admissions into the almshouses of Penn- 
sylvania for the year ending Sept. 30, 1880, exclusive of the insane 
in the Blockley almshouse, was 18,714 of whom 9,942 or 53.13 per 
cent, were discharged, leaving the resident population 8,773. Of 
those admitted 3,124 were children, of whom 1,867 were discharged. 
Some died, others were removed by friends, and a few, not exceed- 
ing 270 in all, were bound out, leaving in the almshouses, Sept. 30, 
1880, 1,257 children. No adequate remedy has yet been provided 
for the eictent to which dependent children are admitted into our 
almshouses, and the increase of pauperism which results therefrom. 
At least 2,300 become temporary inmates annually, and fully 1,300 
remained as permanent residents. A bill prohibiting the commit- 
ment of children, between two and sixteen years of age, to any 
jail or poorhouse, and to make the violation of the act a misde- 
meanor, punishable with penalties, was offered in the legislature 
last winter, but it failed to become a law. The efforts of the State 



Board will not be diacontmiied until this, or 8ome other effective 
measure to remedy this great evil shall bo adopted. 

The statistical reports also show how large a portion of the alniH- 
houae adinissious were able-bodied (ebildren over sixteen years 
of age being included), and exhibit the necessity of greater care 
in the mode of granting orders for admission on the part of 
magiBtrat«8 and poor directors. The large number of vagranba 
who receive relief shonid not be enumerated with the deserving 
poor, or those who through age or misfortuDe are unable to main- 
tain tlieniselves. A very considerable reduction in the number of 
vagrants who apply for aid at alnishoHses has been effected by the 
Act of 18711. which provides for more summary arrests and longer 
terms of imprisonment. But the evU continues to a large extent at 
quiet country homes. That the support of this wortbless class 
should continue to be part of our pauper system, and 8 burden 
upon our tax-payers, is an unmitigated wrong. It will never be 
remediod until a proper system of compulsory labor is established. 

Notwithstanding ample accommodatious have been provided by 
the State for all the indigent insane, fully 1,800 continue to be 
supported in the almshouses. It is m^aintained that the custody 
of the insane, the curable ns well us the incurable (excepting that 
class who are capable of self-care, and of rendering assistance in 
household and out-door work), should be taken absolutely out of 
the hands of the poorhouse authorities and of township over- 
seers; because even the best county asylums afford insul&clent 
safeguards for this class, and a present fair standard of care can- 
not be relied on, in view of the changes in economy and supervision 
liable to occur under different administrations. If the removal of 
the class above-mentioned to .State hospitals sliouUl be rendered 
imijerative. most decided benefits would certainly be derived from 
tlie change for the insane, whilst our county almshouses would be 
relieved of one of their heaviest pecuniary burdens. 

As lo the Cfiniinul classes, the number of commitments by 
magistrates and courts in the Slate last year was 4!i,991. The 
resi<lent convict population is about &,fiOO. I will not enlarge 
upon this subject further than to state that we have twu penitenti- 
aries, with a capacity for over two thousand persona, and are 
building a third under an Act passed at the last session of the 
legislature, which is designed for convicts for first offences, with 
some moilificatious of present systems in regard to measures of a 
refonnatory kind, which are not yet detinitely settled. Our 
reformatories for Juvenile delinquents continue to be conducted 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The institutions for the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, and for 
Feeble Minded Children, are owned and controlled by incorporated 
HSBOciations. They receive indigent pupila for a certain per capita 
rate which is paid by counties and the State. The arrangement 
gives entire satisfactiou, the State manifesting its appreciation of 
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Ihe care and treatment provided for its pupile by tVequent and 
liberal appropriations. 

The vaat amount of benevolent work perfonned by coireotional 
and cliaritable institutions organized by associations or individa&ls, 
I will not attempt to enumerate. The»e are supported mainlj by 
income from endowments and contributions trara charitable citi- 
zens, but occasionally tbey receive State aid. Provision is made 
for tbe reliiif of every form of privation and suffering. No nobler 
testimony to tbe intelligence and Christian liberality of those who 
engage iu the praiseworthy service could possibly be presented. 

Dr. HouERS, of New York : May I touch on one point? The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has presented a matter which should 
demaud the attention of tbia Conference. He states that a certain 
number of iuaane are in the Pennsylvania almshouses. He saya, 
also, that a portion of that number should be taken to the State 
asylums ; that sacb persons as have been so removed have almost 
entirely changed in character and deportment ; and that tbe worst 
cases were especially benefited. Tv'ow, if tbe worst cases are thus 
benefited in State asylums, under treatment, may we not infer 
that the milder cases, if placed under treatment, might be cured? 
The insane should not be left in county almshouses. The treat- 
ment they require is entirely different from that required by the 
almshouse inmate. 



PRIVATE CHARITIES IN BOSTON. 
The President : We were to hear this morning some reports of 
the charities of Boston, among thum, the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children, the only establishment of its kind iu New 
England. It may be interesting for the Conference to have a 
statement from tbe man.igcmcnt of that hospital concerning its 
work. I will, therefore, call on Mrs, Eduah D. Cheney. 

Mrs Chenet: Tbe New England Hospital for Women and 

Children, had its origin iu tbe Clinical Department ol the New 

England Female Medical 8cbool. When this department was 

given up, tbe ladies who had assisted in its management were bo 

fully ctnvinced of the need and value of that hospital, both for 

educational and charitable reasons, that they decided to establish 

it on an independent footing. It has always held these two 

objects strictly in view, and has found it quite possible to unite 

them. Its value as an cdu«aLional institution is this: It was at 

■ime of its establishment, and is now, with the ezceptioji of 

liltal attached to the Boston University, tbe only hospital 

^gluid in which women students can have the oppurtu- 
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nity for practical study of their proression. Its great valae in 
this respect is shown by the number of students who have come to 
it, from various parts of the United States, from England and 
Scotland, and even from Russia. As all the students are resident, 
of course, the numlier is limited; but, up to 1876, over aixtj 
students had studied here; and, aa the number baa since been 
incroased, Ibey would now, probably, rench nearly & hundred, 
most of whom are established in practice. The importanoe of 
women pbysicinne in public worii is beginning to he recognized, 
and our students are now found at the State almshouse. Tewks- 
bury, at Sberborn, and in the service of our own city. Our 
general rule is to receive only thgae who have graduated (yotn 
medical collegea in good standing. 

We also proposed, from the beginning, the education of nurses 
as one of our main objects. Although long delayed bj' want of 
pecuniary means and other causes, lUia work was nobly begun by 
Dr. Znkrzewska, and reoi^nnized b)' Dr. Snsan Dimmock, and wo 
Lave DOW a very efficient training school for nurses. 

A great deal of valuable educational work is also done by the 
lectures to nurses, which have at times been opened to the public, 
and, especially by the knowledge of true principles of hygiene and 
sanitary care wblcb are dilTused among the patients, both in the 
hospital and dispensary. 

Our charitable work consists, first, in the reception of women 
and ibitdren at the general hospital, where tbey receive the care 
of women physicians, which they could obtain in no other hospital 
in New England. In a very large clnss of diseases, this is found 
to be a matter of great importance, since women will seek ibe aid 
of women when they will shrink fVom applying to men. This is a 
matter of constant experience with us. There is a greut advantage, 
also, in many nervous diseases, in the sympathy and influence of 
women. The surgical department has proved a great blessing to 
many women, who could not have the requisite care and treatment 
in their own homes, indeed, the hospital atlords, by its fine air; 
situation, its moderate size, its quiet, and the excellent care which 
it can give its pailents, udvHiitages which even wealthy sutferers 
have recognized and pniHted by. When the hospital was o{ieued, 
it was the only Lying-in Hospital in New England, and it is still 
doing a great and good work in this direction. The whole future 
pbyaicul well-being of a woman often depends upon the care sh« 
receives during her recovery Irom ohild-biith, anfl every care is 
here taken to guard ber from its perils. This is the department 
that appeals most forcibly to our sympathies, and which offers 
those sad problems of social morals with which you are all familiar. 
I need not enlarge upon ibem, but only say that a volunteer cum- 
miltee of ladies take charge of the helpless and friendless sufferers 
in this department, and try to help thrm. l>oth belore they come in, 
and after they leave, to a Hie of usefulness and virtue. Tlie 
children's ward is very interesting and valuable. 
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Our dispensary, while aiding largely in the educational wotk^ 
also dispenses a great charity, for thousands here receive advice 
and help in sickness. The physicians and students visit the poor 
at their homes, when it is necessary, and they have opportunity to 
give much sanitary instruction, as well as medical aid. Many 
patients are sent to the hospital bj' them that they may receive the 
thorough treatment which alone promises restoration. 

Our hospital is thoroughly a New England institution, in fact, 
as in name. There are similar ones in New York and in Philadel- 
phia, so that, although we have never refused, but often receive 
both students and patients outside of New England, we yet con- 
sider that our proper sphere«» Our resources have been mainly 
drawn from Boston and the immediate vicinity, but our patients 
and our nurse students come from all parts of New England. 
Many physicians in country towns send us patients, whose circam- 
stances require hospital care. This is as we wish, for it makes a 
healthy interchange between city and country, and helps to make 
our educational ideas known throughout the land. We need 
larger endowments to increase and perfect our work. We wish to 
add another building to our maternity department, that we may 
be able to divide our cases more thoroughly ; and we need to 
increase our number of free beds, both for the charity's sake, — 
since we now have to refuse many applicants, whom we woald 
gladly receive, — and because every enlargement of our charity is 
also an increased opportunity of education to our physicians and 
nurses. Twenty years' experience has satisfied us of the im- 
portance of our work, and the general value of our methods ; yet, 
we are still anxious for improvement, and shall be grateful for any 
help towards doing a still greater good. 



Mr. W. H. Baldwin, President of the Boston Toung Men's 
Christian Union, Boy Is ton street, was requested by President 
Sanborn to give a condensed report of the objects and plans of 
operation of that society, with special reference to its charitable, 
benevolent, and employment departments. He was also requested 
to give statistics and other information, obtained fVom a few Bos- 
ton business houses, bearing upon the relations of employers and 
employees. 

REPORT FROM THE BOSTON YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN UNION. 

BT ITS PRESIDENT, W. H. BALDWIN. 

. This society was instituted in 1851, and incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts in 1852. It has a board of five trustees, 
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also a board of govemnient of ten roembers, ntth eight sub-com- 
mittees from the board of government ; also several special com- 
mittees. The Union is now located at 18 Boylston street, near 
the Common, Public Library, Masonic Temple, Hotel Boylston, 
and Hotel Pelham, in a building erected for the souiet}' tbroiigb 
the kindness of fricDds. and dedicated March 15tb, 1876. The 
entire property, over $300,000 in value, stands entirely free of 
debt. The rooms are open every day, Sundays included, froni 8 
A. M. to 10 P. M. 

Its principal rooms are Ifae reception room, in which are the 
offlcea of the curator and librarian, employment bureau, boarding- 
bouse bureau, and reception committee; also, department for 
checking garments, room for games and newspapers, sitting roam, 
which is used as a social room by meiubers, in which are newspa- 
pers, a cabinet, and piano, with a chess room adjoining ; the prQ&> 
ident's and directors' room, library and reading-room, room for 
correspondence, room for study, provided with books of reference, 
and the ladies' committee rooms, for "bureau of reference and 
employment for women." The Union Hall, seating between five 
and HIS hundred ; two smaller halls, parlor, class and comuiitteo 
rooms, toilet rooms, and a gymnasium, complete in all its appoint- 
ments. • 

JHfTnbership. — All yonng men resi<ling in Boston and vicinity 
are cordially invited to become members of the society, without 
regarding what religious denomination they may belong to. The 
Union is entirely unsectarian. Annual membership, 91-00; lif^ 
membership, S25.00 ; subscription membership, t5.00. Subscrip- 
tion membership for five successive years entitles the holder to 
life membership. The total meniberahip April lat, 1881, at ttie 
time the annual reports were made, was 39ii3. Though the Union 
was organized and incorporated for young men as members, ladies 
attend its lectures, socials, practical talks, religions services, 
classes, etc. 

It is the aim of the society to make tbe Union a home for the 
many young men to whom Boston or its vicinity ia their residence, 
whether hy birth or adoption ; to attract Ihem to its rooms by 
offering them opportunities for the reading of books and newspa- 
pers ; lor tompanionahip, social intercourse, and study ; fur enter- 
tainment, recreation, and exercise ; to provide those who mity need 
it, employment; also pleasant boarding places in oc out of tiie 
city ; and then to incite its menihera, by these various facilitiesi 
to a healthful physical truining, to mental and religious culture, 
and to a practical philanthropy. 

Library. — The library- contains aliout 50O0 volumes; also, tiw 
leading magazines, and illustrated and weekly papers. MemlierA 
can at all Limes take books from the shelves and read them in 
the room, the library thus becoming so attractive tbiit many are 
induced to spend their time in reading who would not do su, unleaa 
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the books were placed^ as it were, in their bands. Books can also 
be taken away for home reading. 

Phytieal CuHvre.-^ThXn department receives carefal attention 
from its special committee, and from the superintendent and 
instructor of the gymnasium. 

KEETIHGS, EBmEBTAnrMEirrS, CLASSES, dbc. 

Public religious services, conducted by clergymen and laymen 
of the differeut religious denominations, followed by social singing, 
are held on Sunday evenings. Lectures, readings, dra-natic and 
musical entertainments, are given weekly in the Union Hall. 
Practical talks, on matters of {^ience, Political Economy, Ethics, 
History, Art, and Literature are given. Classes are held for 
instruction in book-keeping, penmanship, parliamentary law and 
debate, legislative procedure and public affairs, French, German, 
Spanish, history, vocal music, elocution, sketching, phonography, 
and other branches. During the past season, seventeen classes 
were held, six of which had a supplementary course. To many of 
these classes, ladies are admitted. Social meetings of members 
and ladies are held monthly during the colder season. Excursions, 
for inijprmation and pleasure, to places of interest, are taken about 
once in two weeks during the warm season, also occasionally at 
other seasons of the year. The public — both ladies and gentle- 
men — are invited to courses of lectures and '* practical talks,'' 
given in the large hall. 

BENEVOLENT ACTION. 

Under this head are included the following departments of the 
Union work : 

Employment Bureau for Men, — Through the employment 
bureau the committee endeavor to provide situations for young 
men, members of the Union and others, by a system of recording 
and carefully comparing and acting upon applications for em- 
ployte and employment. Applicants for employment are required 
to furnish letters of recommendation from present or past employ- 
ers, before filling out papers of application. Young men who 
have not been employed, may bring letters from teachers or other 
reliable friends. No charge is ever made to either party. 

Bureau of. Reference for Women. — This bureau, which has been 
in active operation for the past six years, is designed as a means 
of interchange between employers and employes in the higher 
grades of employment for women. It is in charge of a special 
committee of ladies, who are represented daily by their secretary 
and one of their number, for the purpose of receiving and attend- 
ing to applications, such as from those wishing situations as book- 
keepers, saleswomen, copyists, private teachers, readers, compan- 
ions, skilled seamstresses, nurses, housekeepers, etc., and from 
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persona deeiriDg to employ women in suck capncities. As vrith 
the employment for j'oung men, no charge is made to either party, 

Tlie boarding- bouse committee endeavors to provide goo<i board- 
ing placen, at a moderate price, for those desiring tbem. 

Tlie committee on churches provides members with seats in any 
church of the city which they desire to attend, fVee, or at a mod- 
erate expense, atid renders such other services aa are in its power. 

The clothing committee attends to the distribution of clothing, 
given for the purpose, to worthy young men needing such asaist- 

A committee visits and cares for members when sick. 

The Union has a large Hat of ladies and gentlemen who stand 
as "minute men and women," ready to respond to sudden calls 
for assistance at the Union, should any disaster occur in any sec- 
tion of our land; as, for instance, — in the past, — the great 
Chicago fire, Mill KJver disaster, St. John's fire, etc., etc. 

RIDES FOR INVALIDS. 

This department of the benevolent work of the B. Y. M, C. 
Union, consists in furnishing carringee for drives into the suburbs 
to invalids, inmates of hospitals, and others in needy circum- 
stancea, and ia now engaged in its work for the present year, the 
eighth season of this speciul charity. 

During the past year, three hundred and one carriages were 
used four hundred and ninety-eight and a half hours, in giving 
drives lo fourteen hundred and eleven invalid children and adults, 
of whom nine hundreil and ninety-seven were inmates of the seven- 
teen hospitals and homes in this city, — Massachusetts General 
Hospital, City Hospital. Children's Hospital, Massachusetta 
Houiceopathie Hospital, Boston Lying-! n Hospital, Carney Hospital, 
New England Hospital for Women aiid Children, Boston Female 
Asylum, St. Luke's Hume fur Convalescents, Consumptives 
Home, Home for Aged Women, (Boston), Home for Aged 
Women (Uuxbury), Home for Aged Colored Women, House of 
the Goo<t Samaritan, Temporary Home for Destitute, Children'^ 
Mission, St. Klizabeth's Hospital. 

Thirteen hundred and folly horse-car tickets and two hundred 
round-trip tickets on the harbor steamers were also distributed, 
tbroujib the City Missionaries and the Boston Klower MiasioD. 

Numerous testimonials have l>een received each year of the gen- 
eral appreciation of the benefit derived from the drives. 

S1.492 was donated by ladies and gentlemen in 1880, for thia 
special charily in answer lo press notices and a limited number of 
printed circulars. 



" The Country Week," a plan inaugurated in 187.^, for sending 
poor and deserving children for vacation of a week or fortnight to 
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pleasant and suitable homes provided in the country, ie now 
actively eni^aged upoo its seveclh scaeon. Tbe movement has 
been attended with succeBs (Vom the outset, the result of each year 
showing an increase in numbers and interest over the preceding 
year. Its growth and importance are beat shown by tbe following 
statistics : 

1875, number of guests, 160; I87S, number of guests, 320; 
1877, number of guests, 861 ; 1878, number of guests, I04l>; 1879. 
Rtiniber of guesU, 1316; 1880, number of guests, 1377. Tbe 
children sent have l>een carefully selected from among those 
" whose vacations otherwise would be tbe door-step life of alleys, 
and a straying round the streets." 

Last year $5,685.05 was Jonated by ladies, gentlemen, and 
business firms for the "Country Week" of 1880. 'I his, also, with- 
out any personal solicitation. Tbe number thus favored this sea- 
son will probably exceed 1500. Donations of money for the special 
charity larger than in 1880, and as in previous years without 
any personal solicitation. 



r DINNERS. 

The annual Thanlisgiviogdinners at the Christian Union have for 
many years been occasionsof great interest to the many young men 
who being unable to be with kindred for that day have been invited 
by tbe Board of Government to the real New England Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners provided for them at the Union, accompanied with 
other arrangements made to make the day one of joy and gladness, 
thus surrounded by friends in this pleasant, social way. A very 
interesting feature of the occasion each year, and one which shows 
the many sections of this and other lands fVom which young men 
have come, who are now engaged in business, or other occupation 
in this city, is tbe census taken by the President each year, while 
tbe Urge and bappy party is seated round the tables which are 
laid in the Union Hall. Lost year lor instance, showed that there 
were representatives from Eu;;land, Scotland, France, Ireland, 
jBcandinavia, Canada, Newfoundland, Germany, Nova Scotia, 
Jamaica, New Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Mass achu setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Virginia, Illinois, Mississippi. 

The President always calls npon, separately, each nationality 
Bud State for representative speeches, many of tbe young men 
responding in bright and pleasant remarks. 

CHRISTMAS AND KEW tear's festival. 

It has been tbe custom of the Union for many years to give a 
festival for needy and worthy children at New Year's time. 

Last year, for instance, the special committee invited by cards 
of invitation four hundred and fifty or more children (with some 
of their mothers) nearly all of whom were in destitute clreum- 
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Btnnccs, and to wbom the Chnstniaa season woold hsve hrouglit 
no otber rcslival. la the selection of the children a personul care 
ie always exercised. The object \a to give them a pleunant eiUcr- 
taiiimciit, nnd mnke them presents of Bucb things as will promote 
their happiness, and help to keep thciu comfortable during the 
winter. 

Fuckxges of articles for presents came from one hundred and 
one dilTerent individnals, firms, and societies; thirteen ladies 
contributed cake and refreshments, and there were nincty-oiic 
contributions of money in sums varying from one dollar to one 
hundred dollars, amounting in all to SftSti.lS. 

Garments and other articles which are not disposed of on the 
day of the festival, also some now articles purchased with money 
left over, are distributed by some of the ladies of the committee 
on presents, on the foar suucee<1lng Suturdays, to children who 
bad been ininted to come to the Union. 

I wns also requested to gather statistics from a few Boston 
business Louses, bearing upon the relations of employers and 
employes. 

InfoTtiiation obtained of an o^ial ■connected viith one of the. 

prominent whotetule and retail dry goodn houses of Boston. 

Number of employes, women, men and boys, 400 to 500. 

Regular help in all departments are kept through the entire year. 
Extra help hired at times. The women work mostly by the piece, 
and earn about eight dollars per weeli. Women are paid every 
week. Men are paid every month. Two weeks vacation, with 
pay. given to all employds. in eaaes of sickness pay continues ; 
instances have occurred where pay bae been continued from two 
to three years. 

Information from another promin«it dry goods concern. 
30 to 40 women employed, and 150 to 175 men and boys. Ser- 
vices in full paid to all throughout the year. Services in full paid 
io sickness. Exceptions would be maile If sickness was caused by 
the special fault or ilinsipation of the employ^. Two weeks vaca- 
tion allowed to every employ^, with full pay. 

Infortnation obtained from the foreman of i/ie tnanufnctuTing depart- 
ment oj a prominent men's clothing concern in Boston. 
(This foreman has been with this firm for twenty-one years.) 
They employ in the building about 4,70 women, and about loO 
men. No person employed by the Urm loses a single day through- 
out the jea. for want uf work. In f ickneas pay Is not deducted 
unle'is caused by ii.t^mperanee or gross folly. Have never had a 
case in which pay was dedueled. In cases of sickness, or death, 
the film have always verj' generously responded in cases of need. 
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■ •» pkid everr week. Two-thirds of Ummc eaplofed 
n&ctaring depmitment wocfc tn- the piece, « T ctj g ii g 
■dne boan per day. Thow ODplojrcd bj the week wocfc U^ 
«eek», but arc paid for Utj-two w«(ia. liej work ten boots per 

wage* : la the ready 'inade department tbe men will arcnge 
114 per week. 
TbewooMB: One claa* wil] avenge 19 per week. 
W « 
.. « $e » 

■> nio«t]7Bmanpilfl.(i *' 

Tbe 0m give an aanual picnic to Ibeir employes, paying ali 
the expeoaea. Lset year over 800 were at tbe party. 

Lei^lti of aerrioe : In tbe cu8tc*in shop there are at present 100 
bands employed. Pidy-flve have worked hetween 10 and 18 
years ; forty-flre have worked between 1 and 10 yean. Average 
wages per week, |I0. There are at present in the reafiy-made 
shop one hundred and 8ixl«ci) hands that hove worked between 4 
and 10 years; forty between 10 and 20 years; four between 20 
and 24 years. 

Inf'jTiniilum obtained from an official connected with one of the 
pmmivent boot and shoe maRu/ocfOriea, toAicA haa ill headquarttr* 



Number of employes at the factory : men, about 1 050 ; femalea, 
■bout 150 ; diildren, about 60 ; total, 1260. Have at times bad 
nearly 1400. 

Is your regular help In all departments kept through the entire 
year ( Yes. 

lilt you hire extra belp for the busy seasons? Yes. 

Does your bclp mostly work by the piece? About one-third, 
time; atiout two-thirds, piece. 

Wagos? We have this item by average : skilled labor, 82 per 
day ; unskilled labor, 91.25 per day. 

Vacations? None. 

In sickness, does pay contiDue? No. 

Hours per day? By the pi^ce, nine hours; by the day, ten 
hours. 

Have you a library connected with tbe factory? None in tbe 
factory ; Init a large one in the town, to which tbe Arm contribute. 

IIow long lias your factory been established? Nearly sixty 
years. 

IIow long Imve any of your employes been in your employ? 
Several upwards of 40 years ; more, 20 to 3U years ; and many, 
10 to 20 years. 

Please slate any fncts bearing upon the last qi.iistion. 

With tbe Introduction of improved machinery, manufacturers 
>.ble to acquire a style of workmanship and finish on tbe 
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coarser grades of goods that is truly astonishing. The old- 
faahioDed shoemaker ie nearly, if not quite, obsolete. The modera 
workman knows only hia branch of the work, and in that he 
becomes skilled, each department being officered by an efficient 
and skilled workman, who is responsible for the proper execution 
of the work in his tlepartment. 

As lo fires? The entire able-bodied male force is enrolled for 
fire service, if required. Modern appliances for putting out fires 
are very effective. 

Production? The annual production is nearly 2,000,000 pairs, 
at a market value of about two and one-quarter millions of dollars. 



STATE REPORTS BESUMED. 

Prof, Wright, of Wisconsin : When the gentlemen tali about 
county almsbouses, they must mean the county ^Imefaouses without 
supervision by a State Board of Charities ; almshouses run down, 
and allowed to be utterly neglected, even by the citizens of the 
neighborhood. Under proper supervision, the county almshouse 
is a better plnoe for the class of insane that Dr. Luther speaks of 
than State institutions, for the reason that there is not a large 
number gathered together, and they are not under sucli strict mili- 
tary discipline. They have more freedom, and there is more 
Opportunity for individual occupation. 

Mr. Giles, of Wisconsin ; I desire lo say a few words here, in 
connection with the statement made by Dr. Luther. I premise by 
saying that our experience and observation are almost directly the 
reverse of what is slated by him in regard to Pennsylvania. We 
imbibed the idea, which was advocated by the superintendents of 
the insane hospitals, and especially by the members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Medical Superintendents of the Insane, and 
published in their reports, that there was no place so good and 
suitable for the care of the insane as a Stat* hospital. While we 
were pressed for room, and our hospitals in Wisconsin were over- 
crowded, we appealed to the legislature for the erection of new, or 
the enlargement of the old bos|)itals ; but we found that the legis- 
lature could not keep pace with the growth of the insane. And 
now we have considered very carefully, and attended very careflilly 
to the condition of the chronic insane, in our county almshouses, 
and I am prepared to say that, as a nite, the chronic insane in our 
State are as well cared for there, are as quiet, as orderly aa they 
are in the State hospitals. In a great institution, with four or five 
or sir hundred patients, nearly fonr-ftfths of whom are of the 
chronic closa, it is impossible for the officers to give them that 
attention, and that degree of freedom which they can enjoy in a 
7 
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am&ller cominuDity. Tliia very alisence of reBtraint in the county 
inatitutions tends to quiet tbe clasa mentioned. Now, eir, our 
records show numerous cases in wbicb violently insane patients 
have heen returned to the county almshouses, from the State hos- 
pitals, where they had been iu restraint most of the time, and in 
the county asylum they have become harmless and quiet ; and, in 
nt&Dy instances, they have labored re^larly every day on the farm 
when it was fair weather, or about the house in foul weather, and 
in the winter. Why this change? Because they had formerly 
been under surveillance all the time. It is tlie experience of all 
who have had to do with the insane, or been much with them, that 
the less appearance of restraint or of compulsion there is with that 
class, the more quiet and orderly they are. Let a patient believe 
that he is constantly watched, and such a patient is continually 
troublesome. That has tieen our experience, and hence we pro- 
moted the passage of a law to scatter the chronic insane in all the 
counties of the State, by remunerating the counties for the care of 
their insane at home. We believe we have inaugurated a measure 
that will solve the question of the chronic insane, and instead of 
accumulating them by hundreds and thousands, as is done in nearly 
every State, we propose to scatter them in small institutions, give 
them employmeut, occupation, and non-restraint- My opinion, 
and that of many others, is that the great remedy for this class 
would he this. 

So in Wisconsin we have gone to work lo keep them in the 
county almshouses, almost all of which have a separate department 
for the insane. In many counties they are somewhat crowded : 
twenty or thirty (but that is the maximum) in quarters that would 
not accommodate conveniently more than twelve. But even then 
it is our experience that tlie insane are better off in those institu- 
tions than in the State hospitals. When we visit the hospitals, 
that class of patients t>esecch us to send them back to the counties. 
They want more freedom— less restraint, I have in mind now 
several cases, one in particular, where a man, taken from a State 
hospital, was put in tbe lockup of the county almshouse aud kept 
in confinement for several months. There was a change of officers, 
and a new overseer came in. He found this man shut up, and he 
pondered whether there could not be something done for him. He 
got him out one day and took him into the field. Tbe man seemed 
in a demeQte<l condition. The overseer took a cord, fastened it to 
the man's wnst and tied himi to the plough. At first he resisted, 
but soon gave up and followed the plough. Then he released him. 
Tbe man's excitement subsided. Me bad worked it off. In the 
afternoon he followed the plough by himself. In two days he was 
steadily at work in the field, and he has worked from that time to 
this, nearly every fair day, doing a man's work. He had been in 
the hospiUd three or four years, and a whole year in a cell as a 
naDiac. 
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The trouble is that the administrative department of our hospitals 
does not get near enough to the patients. If a man is a little sick 
they have a routine of medicine. If he is violent they give him 
something to quiet his nervous system. The same medicine is 
given to all. The peculiar wants of the individual are not studied. 
We believe therefore in putting them in smaller communities. This 
is the greatest question we in Winconsin have to deal with. The 
increase of insanity is alarming, not only to the philanthropist but 
to the statesman. With the rate of increase of the last fifty years, 
if that were kept up, it is only a question of time when a majority 
of the people will be in insane hospitals and the minority outside. 
How shall we deal with this question ? Shall we go on building 
these magnificent hospitals ? We have come to the conclusion out 
West that there is a better way. We have called a halt, and propose 
to stop crowding the insane into hospitals, and to put them among 
the people and give them employment. 
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I. ORGANIZATION OF CHARITIES IN CITIES. 

BEPOBT OF THE 8TANDIKO COMMITTBB ; BT THB OHAIBMAN, DB. CADWA.LADBB. 

(Read July 26, 1881.) 

The consideration of the subject will be presented under three 
divisions : 

I. The Greneral Report. 

n. A Paper to be read by Seth Low, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on " Out-Door Relief in the United States," which will follow the 
discussion on the present statement, and other parts of the Report 
of the Committee. 

in. A Paper to be read by Mrs. C. R. Lowell, of New York, 
at the evening session, entitled '^ Considerations Upon a Better 
System of Public Charities and Corrections for Cities." 

These three subjects are the complements of each other ; and, in 
this view, the Chairman has confined the present statement to giving 
the status of the Societies in the recent movement in organized char- 
ity in cities, so rapidly extending at home and abroad. In England 
and the United Kingdom, where the movement originated, the 
societies are usually called Charity Organization Societies. With 
us, in the United States, they are either similarly called, or, more 
often, the Associated Charities. Either name is descriptive of 
their aim, viz : To organize a combination or association of the 
benevolent agencies in a town, for the best economy and effective- 
ness. The first of these societies, " The London Charity Organi- 
zation Society," was established in April, 1869. It appears that 
the necessity for some such comprehensive organization had moved 
a number of the most prominent philanthropists of London, and 
that between the years 1860 and 1869, several projects of the kind, 
however, had proved abortive, as " The Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism and Crime," and others, until the present form of 
organization was devised. The movement immediately spread, 
and there are now in England and in the United Kingdom, fifty- 
one charity organization societies. Of these, twent3'-two are 
federated, or afiSliated with the parent societ}^ in London. The 
first charity organization society, established in a large town in 
this country, was that of Buffalo, N. Y., in December, 1877. In 
1875, however, the Germantown Society, now a District Associa- 
tion of the Philadelphia Society, was modelled aft«r the methods 
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of the London Society. There are nineteen aocieties now in 
existence in the following towns : 

Union Relief Aesociation, Springfleld Mass., Fehniary 13, 1877. 
Cbarit}- Organization Society, litilfalo, N. Y., December 11, 1877. 
Board of Associated Charities, New Haven, Ct., June 1, 1878. 
Society for Organizing Charity. Philadelphia, Pa., June 13, 1878. 
Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn, N, Y., November 26, 1878. 
Benevolent Association. Uflrriabui^, Pa., January 13, 1879. 
Charity Organization Society, Newport, R. I., February 18, 1879. 
Associated Charities, Boston, Mass., February 26, 1879. 
Charitj- Oi^anization Society, Poughkeepsie, N. T., June 9, 1879. 
Associated Charities, Cincinnati, O., November 18, 1879. 
Charity Oi^anization Society, Indianapolis, I nd., December 12,1879. 
Assoeiatcd Charities. Portland, Maine, winter 1879-1880. 
Association of Charities, Detroit, Mich., February U, 1880. 
Society for Organizing Charity, Cleveland, 0,, Januaij 14, 1881, 
Society for Organizing Charity, Salem, N. J., January 29, 1881. 
Associated Charities, Taunton, Mass., March 28, 1881. 
Associated Charities, Lowell, Mass., April 26, 1881. 
Charity Organization Society, Baltimore, Md., April 30, 1881. 
Associated Charities, Washington, D. C, June 7, 1881. 

Steps have been taken to organize •in Quincy and Cambridge, 
Mass., in Hartford, Conn., and in Princeton, N. J. Brooklyn 
proposes to enlarge with District AsBOciations her Society i and 
New York City is engaged in ascertaining the conditions that 
exist in her great territory, realizing the necessity of organization. 

In view of the varied activities and experiences in the work of 
these several societies, and in order to serve as a guide to the 
movement now extending so widely, a schedule of interrogatories 
was sent to the Societies. Returns have been made by all the 
home Societies, excepting those of Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
and .Salem, N. J., too recently organized, and by nine of the 
Societies in England and in the United Kingdom, including those 
of LiveriKX)), Glasgow and Dublin. It is a matter of much regret 
that the return of the London Society has not yet reached the 
Committee,* The secretary advised the Committee that he feared 
it could not be mailed in time. The receipt of this will comprise 

•Since ibe readlni; ot the KepoTt, tbc Raturn ot [he Loadon Societ; has been 
received ind ia publiiiheil wilb odier Retuma In B ruller report ot the ptocesiU OKU al the 
Commlltee in « lepar&U) pubUeation, to be obtained on appUcation w oHIca a( Fbllo- 

delpbiaSoolaty, II 
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all the Societies sent to. The returns have been consolidated, and 
it was the intention to have had them printed in advance, for the 
use of members of the Conference in aid of the discussion ; but 
this purpose was prevented through the delay in receiving the 
returns from two of the principal Societies.. The Committee have 
been fortunate, however, through the liberal enterprise of the New 
York Herald, and the admirable rendering of the consolidated 
statement by Henry Hill, Esq., of its staff, to present the most 
valuable features of the returns in the distribution of the Herald's 
issue of the 24th instant, that has been made among the members 
of the Conference. It is a matter of regret that time will not 
permit to have the fhll consolidated statement read here ; as the 
returns, by most of the Societies, were carefdlly prepared and are 
very instructive. The matter is too voluminous, also, it is appre- 
hended, to be printed with the report of these proceedings. It is 
proposed, however, in addition to the consolidated abstract in the 
Herald, that there shall be appended in the published report, the 
separate and full returns of a few of the principal foreign and 
home Societies. The schedule of interrogatories upon which the 
returns were made, was as follows : 

1. Name and Address of Society? 

2. Date of Organization? 

3. What is the character of its Central Body? 

4. What is the character of its District Associations? 

5. (1) What is the population of the city or town ? 

(2) The membership of your Society? 

(3) The number of its Workers and Visitors? 

(4) What constitutes Membership ? 

6. To what extent has Cooperation been effected? 

(1) With Societies? 

(2) With Churches, or Religious Bodies ? 

(3) With Public Departments ? 

And what success is anticipated in these directions ? 

7. (1) Does the Society furnish relief from its own resources, or 

depend exclusively upon other Societies to fUmish it? 
and what course is deemed most advisable in this 
respect ? 
(2) What ground for apprehension may there be that the 
resources of relief through Cooperating Societies 
alone, may not, at all times, be adequate, or to be 
depended upon? 

8. What provisions have been made for giving or procuiing 

employment? and what would you advocate in this direc- 
tion? 
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. Wbut success has lte«n ohtBined in suppressing street beggars 
and mcndicQDCy ? and thruugh trhat tnctliocls? and what 
better means coald be suggested? 

. What do you consider to be the chief causes of Psuperism 
and Crime in your town ? and how far may these conditions 
be chargeable to Indiscriminate Charity and Intemperance? 
What percentage do you attribute to the latter tause? 

. What is your system of registration ? How far is it txtrnplied 
with by Societies and individuals? and what value do you 
place upou it? 

. What amelioratiag effects on Pauperism and Crime have 
lieen produced in tlie town since the existence of your 
Society ? 

. What new or additional agencies have been iDtrodiiced, or 
tlieir introduction caused by your Society, either Provident, 
Preventive or Remedial? 

. What attention has been given to the care of the Children of 
the Poor, either Custodial. Sanitary, or Educational, and 
what relative importance do you place upon this branch of 
your work? 

. In the Central Body, or Conacil of yonr Society, what 
[Mjwers of administration are entrusted to it ? Has it differ- 
ent Committees engaged in the questions of Charitable 
Economy, and if so, name them? Are there stated Con- 
ferences of all the workers in the Society for the discussion 
of such qnestions, and are other- persons invited to attend? 

. Id the Branch, or District Associations 

(1) Have you, in all cases, paid agents in charge of the office? 

(2) Are there Volunteer Visitors, men or women, and if so, 

what are the relative functiuus between the Agent and 
Visitors in the investigatioQ or care of cjiaes? 

(3) Have you Weekly Conferences of all your Workers to 

consider special cases for Relief, or do you employ 
Committees, or any other means, for this purpose? 

(4) What other features in the administration or work of any 

of your District Associations are of peculiar, or of 
special interest? 
. Will you give a list of the publications of your Society ? 
. In general terms, what might be said to characterize yonr 
Society, or to be its distinguishing features fh>m other 
Societies in Oi^anized Charily. 
. What was the entire cost of 

(1) The Administration of your Society for the last year 
(escluaive of relief) ? 

(2) The Central Office? 

(3) (The average cost) of adminLstration of a District Asso- 

ciation (exclusive of relief) ? 
. General remarks. 
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For facility of discussioD, the following division of the subject is 
suggested : 

A. The best development of the Central Work of a Society for 
Organizing Charity, viz : 

1. In directiog and harmonizing the administration of the 

District Associations. 

2. In Registration* and as a Clearing House. 

3. In the Financial Administration. 

4. In Cooperation (a) with Societies; (b) with Religious 

Bodies ; (c) with Public Departments. 

5. In suppressing Vagrancy and Street-begging. 

6. In the question of Employment. 

7. In the Formation, or Establishment of Provident, Preventive, 

or Remedial Agencies, especially among Children. 

8. Through Standing Committees and Conferences for the dis- 

cussion and promotion of Charitable or Social Economy'. 

B. The best development of the work of a District Association 
of a Society for Organizing Charity, viz : 

1. In the form of Administration. 

2. In the relation of the Agent and Visitors in its work. 

3. In Co6peration with (a) District Societies; (b) District 

Religious Bodies ; (c) and with Public Departments. 

4. In Provident and Preventive Directions — as Loans and 

Savings — and in work among Children. 

C. Is Public Out-door Relief in a Town necessary and beneficial, 
and where it exists, what should be its relation to that of Volun- 
tary Agencies ? 

D. Considerations upon a Better System of Public Charities and 
Corrections for Cities. 
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APPENDIX TO TBE COMMITTEE'S BEPOHT. 

[Note. It ia oecesssry to bear in miud in reading the following 
careful eomiiilution, prepared by Henry Hill, Esq., of tlie New 
Tors Herald stafT. that it does not include the reply of the I^u- 
don Soeiety, the oldest and lai^est of all the Socjetiee referred to. 
This reply was unavoidably delayed until after the oeeurrcnce of 
the Conference. The expenses of the Philadelphia Society are also 
added in Mr. Hill's paper.] 

COSPERATIVE BBKEVOLBSCe. 

The subject for conui deration is one of espeeial interest, as it 
relates to the oew and groiring system of the organization of 
charities in cities. But a few years since there was no such 
organization in Ameriea, and now there are seventeen. In Eng- 
land, where the system was originated, they are making similar 
pn^ress. Indeeil, the organization of charities in cities, which 
has been otherwise called "a clearing bouse for charities," is ad- 
mitted as a clear necessity in both countries, and the dtscuesioD 
BO longer pertains to the practicability of the scheme, but rather 
to the best methods of administering such oi^anizations and of 
flocnring the coOi>eration of the individual societies that already 
exist. The committee sent out lists of twenty pertinent qnesUona 
to all these organizations, and have received replies in ftill from 
flixteen American and ft-oni nine foreign cities. The list of Ameri- 
can organizations, omitting but one, is given in the following 
table, and from these the committee received a prompt answer to 
their request for information : — 

city, Piipnlatlon. Wbeji OrgaaOea. 

New Hftven 153.000 .Tune I. l«7M. 

Brooklyn a5(),00J November 26, 18T8. 

Newport, IS.OOO Fobniary 18, 1879. 

Pnughkeepiie, ...... 2U.009 June 9. 1879. 

Partlaoil 40.000 1879-1880. 

Clereluid, 180,000 Junuarr U. 1881. 

Titanuia, 3I.00O April 36, IHSI. 

Lowell 60.U0O May ft, 1881. 

iDdfanupalis, 80,000 December 12, 1879. 

Bpringflold, Mms., 83.000 February IS, 1877. 

Cincinnati 255,000 November 18, 1879, 

Boston, 3G3,«oa FebruHr}'28, 1879. 

Harriiburg ao.OOO January 15, 1879. 

BuflWto, 170,000 December II, 1877. 

Detroit 120,000 Fubrmuy II. 1880. 

Philadelphia 818.U0O Juni> 13, 1878. 

Synutue, N. T S2,O0O Novembur. 1878. 
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«lAi»<fiiii|( nHftp tiMi; orgMtzatioD. iW^wMdos of •fhMttMg tJbe 
^4IUoi^n t4 iMj pfVicnsmtMU into oflfeial power in the duuity 
tffpunxMXyftm km \09tm Afgwd eonridefaMj oo bodi sides, bsi a 
tftmUftHf ipf tbtf tHitM hjire aiMnrcnd the queitioQ aillniiatiTeiy. 
i^mMMtk, iMffAi, BotfUm^ Cindniudi, Tmantoo mod Fdi^b- 
U^ftfpfiU^. mre dUf^miri oAoem of the dty gorenuneiit ms ex q^Uo 
ri»#?fii^^i;ni ##f tiMffr eetrtnU bcidies. In jin of these the city offions 
ill 44$Mmt of thi; Mxir sre assodsted. In FhOsdelphis the mayor 
k tm offich yfMAiUsnt of the organization. In LiTerpool the cen- 
tral )ntAy etfimk^H ot twenty^ftwr members, and the mayor is for 
Ui#; tliiM iffmUUmt ibereot. The Binningham organization is con- 
iro\M )ry a committee sitting weekly, and elected by the sab- 
Hiiri^H^rn. Iliat iff Brighton is controlled by a committee composed 
of iiU^rujff gi$fitry and municipal representatives. The central body 
In i\m Hamslny organization Ls constmcted in like manner. There 
liMM lK$45ri and tfiere cr^uld be but one radical objection to ^e asso- 
<'iiiiiori of tiio miuiicipal authorities with the work, and that is on 
thi) i^round of political scheming. In many American cities it is 
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rir(le<l ns imiKissible to engage the interest of city officers unless 
offleere can see eoiae political object to be attained hy it, and 
irity organization i§ opposed to any suph attainment, since we 
B to take the poor more and more out of the hands of the city 
Hiorities, and to reduce continually the appropriation of city 
meya to the support of the poor. Indeed, in some cities — Phil- 
elphia and Buffalo, for instance — the regular appropriations for 
) poor have been greatly reduced since the establishment of 
Uity organ izatiouH. It is claimed by some good authorities that 
'Would be bett«r for these appropriations, as they are now 
ministered, to cense altogether ; that private charity is equal to 
'just demands, and that what municipalities donate annually ia 
(dy to have a pauperizing instead of a beneficial etl'ect. Oil 
I other hand it is ai^ued that to unite with the city authorities 
ttie liest way of securing the cofiperation of those authorities, 
peciallyof the police. There is, after alt, nothing so trustworthy 
experience, and the varied experiments now being tried in the 
terent cities ought eventually to fbrnish a satisfactory settlement 
this question. Two thiugs are certain &t least — that if muni- 
ial officers look for political tools in organizations of charitiefl 
^ are looking up the wrong tree ; and again, that if they do not 
lively participate in the labor of the central bodies to which they 
Mdmitted they might better be left out altogether. 
f 

.1, tllBTRICT ASEOCIATIONe. 

The idea of districting a city in order to do the work of charity 
ve effectively comes from the first of the organizations of chari- 
B — that of London. Its inception may bave been derived from 
B practice of that universal society, the St. Vincent de I'aill, 
iose machinery is so simple and so complete as to command the 
jniration of the philanthropic world. It seems from the replies 
the committee on this branch of the subject that only the lai^er 
tee of America have followed London's example. Philadelphia 
p the moat complete system of district organization. All of her 
Ut territory is divided into districta corresponding to the wards, 
^ each district has its complete machiaery for registering the 
pt within its limits and investigating and indirectly supplying 
ttX wants. The central office attends to the general welfare of 
districts and keeps a register which is made up of reports 
Seived from them. Some of the smaller wards unite in the use 
S common office. Each ward office is controlled by a 1:>oard of 
blve directors, with a corps of visitors and a paid superintendent. 
Boston the dtlfe rent districts, called conferences, are composed 
all the charity workers in the district. The attendance at their 
Arid meetings usually varies from ten to fifty ladies and gentle- 
In. There is usually present a man from among the active 
ackers with the poor in the district, one or more representatives 
the medical and legal professions and of the leading churches 
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and persons connected with the relieving agencies. A tn 

officer often attends to counsel or act for truant or n^le 

VOo children. Sometimes a policeman who has a special knowledg 

some case which is to come up that day drops in. These disi 

Xrl meetings occur weekly all the year round in some parts of Boer 

^ec^3 ^^^ ^^ others the district meetings are abandoned during the a 

mer, and the care of the poor then devolves upon the cei 
association. In Buffalo there are two district committees, 
manage all the work within their respective districts. Id Del 
the members of the organization residing in a district elect a c 
mittee annually, of which the captain of police in that distric 
• ex officio a member. There also, as in Philadelphia, is in ei 

(Hstrict a corps of lady visitors, com])osed of one representa 
from each affiliating church and charity located in the district 
of members at lai^e appointed by the district committee. N 
of the foreign organizations which answered the committee i 
district divisions. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

In all the cities membership of the organizations of charitic 
made to depend either n\K>n ex officio right or contribution to 
labor or to the funds. In New Haven the annual subscriptio: 
required to be not less than S3 ; in Poughkecpsie, 91 ; in Tauni 
$1 ; in Cincinnati, $5 to the general organization or $1 to a < 
trict association ; in Boston, 95 ; in Harrisburg, $1 ; in Buff ah 
donation of 950 and an annual payment of $5 ; in Detroit, 
and in Philadelphia a member must pay Si annually to a w 
association or So to the central society or SoOO for a life meml 
ship ; in Cleveland the cost of a sustaining membership is 85 i 
of a life membership SlOO. In New])ort and Springfield exists 
singular requirement of an annual payment of Si or more, an 
pledge to abstain from all indiscriminate giving of money, f< 
or clothing at their own door or elsewhere. The idea is evidei 
to stop indiscriminate giving, and yet how perfect should 
organization of charities become, how swift to relieve and I 
proof against the misjudgment of a case before any such plei 
ought to be taken ! In other cities the time for such a pledge 
looked forward to as the ideal era — the end of their labors, not 
beginning. The annual subscriptions requireil abroad for memli 
ship are higher than here in the average. In Birmingham s 
Horsham it is two shillings and sixpence ; in Liverpool, c 
guinea ; in Brighton and Hull, five shillings, and in Glasgow, 1 
shillings. The difference is to be accounted for in this way : 1 
foreign organizations have no district associations, whereas 
America the idea is to get all the district laborers they can, a 
to do this by keeping the subscriptions as low as possible. Indei 
in some American cities the central idea is to get no more mon 
than is necessary to carry on the work of investigation and 
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leave the actual relief in the hancU of alreRdy existing clmritAblc 
societies. 

The number of members of the different home orgaaiziLtions 
was returned to the committee as follows : 



Nvir Haven 39 

Newport, SlI 

Poughkeepsie, 187 

Purilimd ISO 

Taiinlon, .100 

LoweU, 100 



Indinnapolii 200 

Cini^innAti 2,000 

Boston, 1,315 

ButToln, 3O0 

Philadelphia 9,000 



Ttie foreign organization reported their membership as follows : 

Lirerpool, WO SoulhatDpton 120 

Binningham 600 Olugow-, EIS8 

Brighton 400 Barnsley, 60 

Hull 480 BorahatD, ....... TO 

coCfbration. 

The replies from American cities upon the suecess of tlic efforts 
of their central oi^anizations to cooperate with other institutions 
are not so satisfactory as the frieude of the new system could 
wish. The main ontagonisin, or, rather, apathy, seems to pro- 
ceed from the churches rather than from the charitable societies. 
Since cooperation is to be, more than anything else, the test of 
the success of organizations of charities, the full replies to the 
questions on this subject will be fouud of interest. The main 
question was: To what extent has cooperation been effected? and 
the sulKlivisions were : 

1. With societies? 

S. With churches or religious bodies? 

3. With public departmeuts, aud what snceess is anticipated 
in these directions? 

New Haven replies : — 1. Ten existing societies codperate. 2. 
Most of the churches that have dependent families, also the Gospel 
Union, Sunday school, Seamen's Bethel aud St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 3. Town agent's office and police department. We 
autieipate full aud complete registration of 'all relief given in 
the city, with knowledge and history of cases. 

Brooklyn: — 1. All the principal societies cooperate. 2. Nine 
l*rotestant churches and six out of twenty-four St. Vincent de 
Paul conferences 3. We have no public out-door relief- 
Newport: — 1. Quite full. 2. Very little. 3. Hearty coopera- 
tion. 

Poughkeepsie : — 1. All societies co6perat«. 2. All churches 
eociperate. 3. Siiperinleudeut of almshouse cooperates. We antici- 
pate gent;rai good will and a conBdence creating fresh responsi- 
bility. More clTeetive coflperaliou is yet needed. 

Portland: — I. Nearly all the charitable societies. 2. Nearly 
all the churches. When the plan is better understood and ita 
good elTects seen we anticipate good s 
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Cleveland: — 1. Nothing of real praotical value. 2. So far all 
express williagncss to coi>perate. 3. So far the kindlieat exprea- 
sioDS of good will. 

Taunton: — 1. Our relief societies, many of them, are secret. 
2. Even the churches chose, iu some instances, to keep their 
chHritiea to themselves, but some have come in, and in time we 
expect the others to follow, 3. We are in perfect accord with the 
poor department and city government. The slowness to com- 
municate, even in confidence, and with no view of publication, 
cases of relief, alluded to above, applies particularly to the 
Catholic priesthood, aggravated by their general exclusivenesa 
and unwillingness to affiliate with anything that is Protestant. 
But we are expecting, as we are better known and show good 
work, to overcome all this. 

Lowell: — 1. All except the Grand Army of the Repoblic, eveji 
the masonic bodies. 2. Nearly all the Protestant ; no C^atholio 
as yet (except Catholic Hospital). 3. The overseers of the i>oor 
cooperate. 

Indianapolis; — 1. The principal private relieving societies are 
the Indianapolis Benevolent Society and the Flower Mission — 
these are in co6i)eration. 2. No extended codperatiou with 
churches. 3. The Township Trustee, our chief public agency, 
and the City Dispensary, are represented at all meetings of the 
council and district committees. 

Springfield: — 1. No answer. 2. A pretty general cooperation, 
but practical rather than formal. 3. A constant and cordial 
oofiperation with the pauper department. A bequest of some 
S30,000 bas this year come into the hands of the trustees, the 
income of which is expended in the purchase of stores, fuel and 
flour for the worthy poor of the city. The trustees of this fund 
(known as the " Hale Fund") make their own disbursements, but 
investigate through our association. 

Cincinnati: — 1. Excellent. 2. Few as yet. 3. Full, but nomi- 
nal. Our success is encouraging. It remains for us to convert 
Domlnal coSperatious into actual j and tliis largely rests with us. 

Boston: — I. CoSperation has been elTected with societies very 
largely. Most of them give and receive prompt and full iiiformib- 
tion through registration. With the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
which does a large and judicious work among numerous poor, the 
cooperation is very limited. We are ready always to furnish all 
our information. Some of their workers have learned how useful 
our reports are to them, and are using them more and more. 
Others have not begun. The Howard Benevolent Society and the 
Fatherless and Widows' Society do not as yet register the relief 
they give, on the ground that the persons they aid are those who 
have seen better days and are sensitive to having their needs 
known, and also because there is little if any chance of deception 
by them. Without agreeing to these conclusions we at present 
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only ask these last societies to coDSult our Registration Olttcc 
ocoAsioually, and if they fiud there any of their beQeQciaries. tu 
reeord the fact that they also are helping, ao thst all who aid the 
naiDC family may act with full koowledge. Though not joining id 
regiHtration, these societies, in common with those who regititer, 
and with the in-door charities, willingly confer with us about s[)eciiLl 
cases, and often help us both with eonnsel and relief. 2. C'o- 
5peration with churches is fairly good. No obstacles have been 
met. but in theory a far more complete eodperation may be 
imagined. Many of the large churches register such cases as they 
do not thoroughly know, receiving in turn all information which 
comes to our ofBce about these cases from any source. They also 
see occasionally if any of their families are registered, in which 
case we expect them to add the relief they give and their opinion 
of the families, so that registration may be complete. The prac- 
tice is growing and is to be commendei) of putting any poor person 
or family under the visiting care of their own church. 3. Our co- 
operation with the Overseers of the Poor, (the department of pub- 
lic out-door relief, is excellent,) each giving at once the other all 
information and the Overseers being quite ready to give prompt 
and just consideration to any request for relief from us. No 
obstacle is now seen or anticipated to a complete and cordial and 
mutually useful cooperation between all these various sociedes, 
churches and the Overseers, subject only to the exceptions first 
above stated. As onr socie^ does not give relief, we refer usually 
by vote of a district conference or by request of the agent, any 
case needing relief to the proper society or church or institution, 
receiving always prompt and respectful consideration. 

llRrrisbtii^ : — 1. The Harrisbui^ Benevolent Association is the 
result of a combination of the old Harrisburg Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, the Ladies' Union Benevolent -Society, and the oi^anized 
charities of different churches. 2. No answer. 8. The Directors 
of the Poor, the Mayor of the city, and the Board of Prison 
InsjKctors act as an additional advisorj committee. The associa- 
tion cooperates dii-ectly with the Directors of the Poor (county 
officers). The success is decided. 

Buffalo ; — There are ten societies formed in churches and toOp- 
eratiug with us, four or five very effectively, the others a^ well aa 
they can. With great effort a tolerably effective cooperation hae 
been eflected with the Mayor's and Police departments. With the 
Overseers of Poor our success has varied, but in general has been 
considerable. They furnish us full information, and we have great 
hopes for the fbture. 

Detroit: — 1. With eighteen charitable societies, hospitals, etc. 
2. With thirty-one churches and religious bodies. 3. City Board 
of Poor Commissioners and State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tion. The aasooiation's work baa been commenced so recemly 
that it baa not become generally known and appreciated, and there- 
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fore it is ini|>osBible to state to what exteut cofiperatioD between It 
and cbaritalile and religious organizations may be made effective. 
Hitherto there baa been a lack of cordiality toward the association 
on the part of tlie Board of Poor Commissioners, but we believe 
this trill be removed in time. 

Philadelphia: — 1, It has been satisfactory. The conferences of 
St. Vincent de Paul, with every friendly disposition, and two other 
general relief societies, have not seen their way clear, except ia 
individual cases, to come into direct cooperation. Some of the 
soup societies do not as yet employ our means of investigation. 
In other soup societies, bowever, a most thorough cooperation 
exists in a common use of building and interchange of work- 
Similar accommodation has also been reached with a number of 
the other of our most important relief societies, and the tendency to 
such direct and complete cofiperation is most promising. The 
medical charities have, n-om the first, shown a most cordial dispo- 
sition to co^iieratfl with us. and are so doing in every way that ia 
at present practicable. Stfips have been taken which look to this 
coiiperation beeomiug established success lb lly on a large scale. 
(Our Commitl«e on Medical Charities now consists of some two 
hundred and seventy-five members, representing the active workers 
of all medical charitable institutions.) The child-caring iostitn- 
tions, the bomes, asylums, etc., are in thorough accord with the 
society. 2. While the clergy evince a friendly attitude, no system 
of estended cofiperation has yet been advanced. It is contem- 
plated that a feasible pisn in this direction may be adopted at an 
early time. Already there are many instances of individual 
churches where the cooperation is all that could be desired. Some 
of the denominations, through their representative bodies, have 
indorsed the principles which underlie our work. 3. Very satiS" 
factory proureBS, and much more is expected. With the Mayor 
and the police it is complete. Witb the guardians the out-door 
relief has been removed within the last two years, and witli the 
other departments every reasonable response has been given. With 
societies we are rapidly gaining in du^ct cofiperation, and have 
every reason to anticipate the best snccess. With churches we 
look for the same growing support that is now being accorded to 
the London society. With departments codperalion is progressing 
as we could wish. We should say, bowever, that we are far behind 
(K>mo other societies in exchange of r^istration. 

HOW TO CIVB RELIEF. 

Another vexatious question in the way of organizing charities 

has been that of giving relief, whetlier the organization should do 

— its own account, or whether, to avoid Iwssible jealousies, it 

restrict its labor to investigating the needs of the poor, 

'mpoetors and sending tbe desening applicants to the 

'belies for t«lteving their wants. The different cities 
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have answered this in different ways. The Brooklyn, Newijort, 
Poughkeepsie, Portland, LoneJI, Indianapolis, and Boston oi^ani- 
eatious furnish no relief themselves. The cities whoso oi^sniza- 
tions are their own almoners are Sprin^uld and llarrisburg (where 
orders are given upon the county). The following give from Ibeir 
own treasuries when the other societies fail to meet the emergency : 
New Haven, Taunton, and Detroit. The Cincinnati reply to this 
question is: — "We are largely, aa yet, a dispensary for direct 
relief. Necessity compels it, but we regret it and hope it is only 
temporarj'," Cleveland says: — "Investigation without relief by 
the investigating society will not do here, unless all the societies 
will unite in the eupiKirt of a central registration office. " As op- 
posed to this the following is taken (Voim the Boston reply : — " We 
believe onr present course far wiser than to allow our society to 
become an alms-giving agency, enough of which agencies already 
exist and are doing excellent work. We believe it injurious to the 
relations between our visitors and their poor families for us to be 
known as giving relief." The question is answered in foreign cities 
wholly one way. All the organizations grant aid from their own 
resources. The Soutbampton organization grants loans without 
interest from its own resources, and depends mainly on others to 
furnish eleemosynary aid, t« whom it acts as almoner. 

HOW TO EMPLOY THE POOR. 

That it is easier to give alms for a season than work for n day ia 
the experience of nearly every person engaged in charitahle work. 
, Why it should necessarily be so nobody can explain, and there are 
always those who are ready to explain why it should not lie so. 
Yet somehow, in actual practice, there is no good that charity can 
do no little of as the get' ing of employment for those who seek 
and deserve it. This committee made employment the suhjert of 
one of tlieir inquiries, and the responses go to show that the expe- 
rience of most of the organizations was the same. They foimd 
some work for the few, but it was a miserable pittance when com- 
pared to the demands upon them. Matiy of tbem provided means 
of their own for giving able-bodied applicants a chance to eiirn 
their temporary food and shelter, but ttiis is not employment. It 
tends to nothing beyond a temporary self-respect. A wxidyard ia 
the favorite means employed by the organizations, because it ia 
easily started, and any man lit lo labor knows how to saw and split 
wood. Philadelphia has such a woodynrd, where the men are able 
to make fifty cents a day by their lalior. Among the resimnses on 
the subject of employment, it is gralifving to find suUi evoeptional 
ex|ieriences as that of New Haven. Says the response from there : 
" We have always on hand our woodyard, and wood enougli to 
employ all who can give sulQcieiil reason for asking relief or work. 
We have, also, our employment regi-<ter, and scarcely ever fail to 
find employment for a man. We fi-cl the need of a laundry or 
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some auch institution for womnii's work." Brooklyn baa not yet 
nndertakeQ a plan for finding employment. Newport found plain 
sewing for twenty-nine women laet winter, who received work to 
the wretched amount of one dollar a week. Pougbkeepaie reports 
nothing satisfactory as yet. The House of Industry gives sewing 
to women, and the organization is thinking of a wooiiyard and 
laundry. In Portland they intend advertising extensively in the 
papers, asking all in want of help to applj' at the central office. 
They ore of the common opinion that those who can work and will 
not. do not deserve relief bnt should t>e turned over to the public 
authorities and made to work. In Cleveland they say they are 
making some progress, and hope to make many families self-sup- 
porting who have heretofore been aided by the city. Taunion has 
an employment bureau, but fails to say how it makes out witli it. 
Lowell has nothing of the kind. In Indianapolis there is a society 
which has an employment office for women and girb ; a wofxlyard, 
which it calls " The Friendly Inn," for men and boys, and some- 
times procures them permanent employment in factories or in the 
country; and facilities for giving a limited amount of sewing to 
women. Springfield reports that while many apply for work, com- 
paratively few apply for workers. Cincinnati admits having done 
less in this direction than any other. Boston is going at the prob- 
lem with vigor. Each agent of the organization has the question 
uppermost iu his mind of how to put men and women, boys and 
girls, in the way of work. In Harrishurg women are given work, 
and the men are directed where to go in search of it. In Buffalo 
a great success ia reported. The organization advertises and works 
up cases, and manages to find labor for about eighty per cent, of 
its applicants. Detroit has a central employment bureau, under 
the charge of a special committee, hut does not find so many places 
as are desired. In Philadelphia, a central employment burean was 
started, but abandoned. The problem of findiug work for her 
poor is left now to the several committees in their own districts, 
who cooperate with the other eatablialied employment bureaus. 

BEGGARS AND MENDICANTS. 

The result of the committee's inquiries on this subject points to 
B decrease of begging and mendicancy since the organizations 
have been established. In New Haven, as in many of the other 
cities, the citizens are fbmished with cards, which they give to 
applicants, endorsed by themselves, and upon application to the 
otiice of the ot^anization tbe case of the bearer of one of these 
cards is promptly investigat:ed and acted upon in accordance with 
its merits. The same system is in use in Philadelphia. Profes- 
sional tramps and beggars have, of course, no use for these csrds, 
and are glad to leave a city where such rules exi^t. The work 
test, also, says the New Haven reply, ia rapidly lessening ihe num- 
ber of tramps in that city. In Newport, us in all the other cities 
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where organizatioDB of this tdad exist, the people arc gradunlly 
being persuaded to stop giving to street beggars, and street beg- 
gara arc in consequence disposed to let Newport alone. In Brix)k- 
lyu thej- hove done nothing to suppress meudicancj. Portland 
reports much less street b^:ing since the new organizatiou was 
started, and recommends a thorough registration of the poor as the 
Burest means of repressing mendicancy. The Cleveland organiza- 
tion says : — " We are lighting street begging with all our might." 
In Taunton many frauds have been exposeil, and street begging 
promises to become "a lost art." At Lowell it is said that a 
society, known as "The Ministry-at-Large." has succeeded in 
nearly driving professional begging from '.he streets. In Spring- 
field the refusal of aid. except through the association, has almost 
settled the begging question. Boston r«|K>rts little prepress in this 
branch of tlieir labor. One Italian family of b^gars were disposed 
of by setting them up in the fruit-stand bnsiness. At their inter- 
Tcntion, nlso, a few flt^rant cases have been stopped by the police. 
The best means to stop begging, from Boston's point of view, is 
to secure reports of all offenders, to invoke the aid of the police, 
first to rebuke and caution, and then to arrest and prosecute and 
punish. In Harrisbui^ it is known that the deserving poor are 
relieved, and mendicants are generally, therefore, regarded with 
suspicion. Many children of the begging class have been sent to 
Bcbool. Known tramps are handed over to the police. In Buffalo, 
through publishing notices and the cooperation of the police, they 
clai[n to have secured an almost complete success over the tramps. 
Id Detroit they have done well by securing an amendment to the 
city ordinances relating to tramps, and by the cordial and efflcient 
aid of their police department. They ha\-e the ticket system there, 
AS they have in Philadelphia, and in the latter city the Mayor has 
issued instructions which will be vigorously acted upon. The 
foreign organisations rifport good progress toward suppressing 
tnondicancy, and by the same means as are used in American 
cities, viz. : the ticket system and the support of the police. 

CAUSES OF PAUPEHISM AND CRIUE. 

In answer to the question sent out by the committee, " What do 
you consider to be the chief causes of pauperism and crime, and 
what percentage do you attribute to intemperance?" there are 
Bome curious variations. If the order in which those causes are 
Stated may lie taken to indicate the degree of importance attached 
to each it will be seen that the opinions are very far from unani- 

PerMDlue 

CunFied bj 

ntjr. Cblef Ciiuwi. tntempe ranee. 

Hew Hnven. . . Intemperance, gninbUng 80 

Neirporl, ■ ■ . lutein pcranca, almigiving, 76 

Puaghke^paie, . Intemperance, ............. 60 

Portliind, . . . iBnonince, intemperance 60 
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Uie poor which has been instituted by the organizatioa of charitits. 
In New Haven they have mothers' raeetinge for instruction in the 
cutting out and mending of clotbes. and a children's sobool where 
instruction is given in sewing and housework. In Newport they 
have inaugtimted a savings society for the poor ; in Poughkeepele 
kitchen garden ; and in Portland n workroom for women, where 
eewing is paid for in groceries and provisions. In Cleveland they 
are establishing day nurseries in various parts of the city, lixli- 
anapolis has a "Friendly Inn" for trampa and transients, and a 
laundry to give employment to poor women is aliout starting. 
The Springfield organization has established a children's aid 
society, and a fruit and flower mission. In Boston several indus- 
trial training departments have been instituted, and they are try- 
ing the Newport plan of a summer savings society. Buffalo has 
a model cr^cbe ; Detroit bas day nurseries ; and Philadelphia has 
launched upon a fiood of experiments intended to benefit the poor, 
Buch as savings for fbel, cooperative stores, cooking schools, 
.kindergartens, kitchen gardens and so on. 

Several of the organizations sent to the committee interesting 
reports upon their work among the children of the poor, as the 
surest preventive of the increase of pauperism. 

COST OF ORGANIZATION. 

The following table will show that tJte cost of the administra- 
tion of the several societies last year was commendnbly small. 
The amounts judicata expenses merely, and do not include auy 
relief furnished: — 

Cillei. Colt Laat Tcu. 

Haven «I,»SH 00 

Brunklyn 1,100 00 



Jli'wport, 

Puu^likeeptie, 

Furlland, 



iCl IB 
940 00 

leo 00 

:.600 00 

2R0 00 

Cincinnati, S.60U 00 

iborg 260 00 

Buffnl.1 8,44* 00 

8.500 00 



dianuoiu 
rinitfield, 







Dublin. . . . 

GlMgOW. . , . 




Sri)cliton, .... 


... 329 
... 800 


.... £613 
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GENERAL FEATUBE3. 

The replies received by the committee conclude with remarks 
upon the distinguishing features of each organization and an 
expression from each of entire confidence in the success of this 
modem method of opposing pauperism. The Brooklyn organiza- 
tion reports that it has hitherto not attempted more than to act as 
a clearing house for other chariti«B, but thinks it will now be 
necessary to adopt the district orgarnzation and the broader work. 
From Poughkeepaie comes the motto, '' Not alms, but a friend," 
and they say their unsolved problen? is employment for the poor. 
Id Cleveland they are making war upon the money lenders, who 
are robbing the poor. They have just compelled one to accept 
the interest of eight per cent, per annum instead of forty-eight 
per cent, in the writings. From Boston comes, in the language 
of their president. Robert Treat Paine, this appeal : — " Whenever 
any family has fallen so low as to need relief, send to them at 
least one friend, a patient, true, sjinpathiziug, Grm friend, to do 
for them all that a friend can do to discover and remove the causes 
of their de])endcnce, and to help them up into independent aelf- 
airpport and self-respect," 



In further continuance of the Committee's Report, Mr. Paink 
and Mrs. Fields, of Boston, and Hr. Babboub, of Detroit, spoke 
as follows : 

RoBiii{T Treat Paine. Jr. : It gives me pleasure, as President 
of the Associated Charities of Boston, to say a few words, and 
first to extend an invitation to our friends to visit the offices of 
our Society in the Charitj' Building on Chardon street, which wel- 
comes under its roof all the charities, private and public, of any 
importance in the city, giving them free offices and every con- 
venience, and thus facilitating their whole system of interchange 
and cooperation. Our own office is in room 41, and, to be per- 
fectly frank, we think it is excellently organized, and working 
admirably. At any rate it is there to speak for itself. The lady 
in charge. Miss Smith, and her assistants, will be ready to answer 
any questions and to show the workings of our whole system. It 
may be called a clearing-house of information. We have in the 
same building the ward offices of neighboring wards, also open to 
visitors. You will see how we conduct our local work, and our 
system of gathering information and of registering and communi- 
cating it When collected. 

I happen also, Mr. President, to have an invitation fVom the 
physicians of the Massachusetts General Hospital, which is oar 
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largest private charit«ble hospitHl, giving a cordial welcome to the 
CoDfcrcQce to visit that institution. 

I have also an invitation Trom one of the gentlemen connected 
with the Home yon have spoken of, condncted by the Littla Nisters 
of the Four, a Catholic institution on Dudley etreet, which the; 
think, and we all agree, is excellently managed, taking tender care 
l>f the aged of both sexes. 

Let me here say with what pleasure I have glanced at the report 
vhich the New York Herald of Sunday has given of the work of 
»iir Committee. I venture to say "our" because my name 
Lppears on it. The whole credit is due to Dr, Cadwaladcr, who 
kas prepared the iiuestione and gathered the information. If 
Lnything can strengthen our charity organizations it must be the 
'Kcts collected in this admirable nay, showing how in all the 
%.nglo-8ason world great cities are organizing themselves for a 
borough system of eharity work, to be content with nothing less 
ih»a the best results. Mr. Chairman, in the midst of this great 
'•boom" of prosperity in alt directions, business, railroads, euUr- 

Kises of alt kinds, and after the report we heard from you yester- 
y even of insanity, charity is entitled to ita " boom." 

It may be well to pause and study the great characteristics of 
(bis uprising of the people in charity which we see everywhere. 
It seems to me there are three. I should say the comer-stoue of 
£he whole was a thoroughly scientific cooperation of all charitable 
agencies, public and private charities, churches, and, what is 
emitted on the printed programme, of the whole mass of the people. 
The second characteristic is that the whole field and scope of 
charitable work are growing wider. We are not content with the 
trork as it was. Relief alone is utterly insnfBcient. The third is 
that all charitable work is being filled with a larger spirit of per- 
sonal devotion. Let me first say a -word about the secoud 
characteristic. It seems to me a matter of the greatest import- 
ance that we should carefully study in what way we can best help 
towards a permanent restoration of families who seem to be goiug 
downwanl. I know of no greater and more valuable contribution 
that can be made to scientific charity tban a practical treatise, 
giving practical methods, in their actual operation and with the 
results ; — the methods by which poor families or struggling families 
in all their various phases can l>e really and permanently helped. 
I hope some of our Philadelphia frienda will take that matter in 
charge, and gather up their €S|>erience which they are publishing 
BO admirably in their Monthly Kegistcr, and will give us this 
treatise which will put our work on a broad, scientific foundation. 

I cannot describe cooperatiou until I speak of the third 
characteristic, that is the personal element. For charity, without 
real charity, is utterly dead, or, as the scripture says, it is like 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. We are welcoming into 
this work a great number of workers- The report shows hotr 
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lai^e these munbers are in many cities. If thej went into the 
vork iiuguided, subject to no rules, following in each case the 
spontaneous impulse of the moment, they might do groat harm, 
as professional experts and timid persons prophesied would be the 
case in Boston. But if they are willing, as we have found they are, 
to submit to carefully prepared rules prohibiting them from giring 
relief, except in extreme cases (the relief of relieving agcucies, of 
course, continuing), we think the eril can l>e avoided, and the 
utmost good can be bKmght about. We believe in the great truth 
that the rich and the poor, the whole rich elaas and the whole poor 
class, are in deep and permanent relation to each other ; and that 
the rich, if they do not know, are bound to study and learn how to 
make their charity helpful, and how to avoid the eviU of giving. 

To take up now my own topic, the matter of cooperation ; we 
find the field of charity work has become so very wide that the 
need of cofiperation is urgent. In your rejjort yesterday, Mr. 
Chairman, you stated, I believe, that the number of tramps had 
been reduced one-half, partly owing fo increased prosperity, and 
partly to a wiser system. As you made that remark, a lady near 
me, and filled with tlie right spirit, said, " Wby not stop them 
wholly ? " It is in that spirit that we must take hold of this work, 
never to be content with partial gains ; not to lessen the system, 
but to render it more earnest, so that tramps shall not again appear 
in dull times ; so that the evil of tramping shall be uttei'ly eradi- 
cated, as physicians aim to eradicate, and claim that they have 
eradicated, certain diseases. We wish to make it sure that not one 
child grows up a pauper. We must make our systtni as thorough 
as that and be contfiit with nothing less. We must make sure 
that all who have fallen into distress and are willing to work, shall 
be wisely helped to regain self-support, and that those who are 
involuntarily in need of support shall be promptly and tenderly 
relieved. We must make sure that nil the means of education and 
of support are improved to the uttermost degree. All this can be 
done only by a system of cooperation that shall aim at five things : 

I, We must have, first, a cooperation of knowledge, so that 
when any agent, visitor or society learns any fact about any poor 
familvi that knowledge shall be preserved for the common good 
and use of all, who shall work together for that family then or 
thereafter. With us, this is done by our registration bureau. 

II. Cooperation of counsel. In the hard cases, it will not do 
for one society to adopt one course, another society another course, 
a third a tJiird, and so on. There must be cooperation of counsel, 
that the best possible decision may be reached and adhered to. 

II!. Cooperation of action in the simpler cases, where it is 
siiRicient for some one society, church, visitor or firiend to take 
charge of the case, and do all that is necessary to be done. 

IV. Cooperation in abslainhig from interfering with the work 
which that friend, ohurcb, visitor or society sball do, after the case 
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flhas I>eeti wisely committed to such society, visitor, church or 
*iend. 

V. There must be cooperation in the hnrd and difHcult cases, 
jTrhere many agencies must be brought into c-ouaiUtation and joint 
|, action. 

If you ask how this can be secured, it becomes my pleasure to 
Fuy that, in Boston, it has come easily. The relations between 
ithe various societies here. before our "Aasoeiated Charities" were 
Istartc'i), were excellent. Indeed, in most cases it was only necee- 

iaary to iuTite cooperation and explain bow it could be secured. 
Nothing convinces any person or society of the value of coopera- 
tion so much as seeing the actual results. Here the results speak 
for themselves. 

The work of our central office is not to fix the particulars in 
^■Which cooperation shall be carried on. "We simply invite discus- 
JBJon and suggestions, and leave the whole system of particulars to 
'.the societiea themselves. If we had undertaken to dictate in the 
Jesst, the result would have been very different. But we have 
been studious from the start to leave to evei^ society entire inde- 
pendence in carrying out in detail the priuciples of cooperation 
in local work and among individual workers and churches. Our 
vork now covers substaDtially the whole city. We have not been 
able to secure such perfect cooperation with the churches as, from 
our point of view, we believe is wise. Churches naturally look at 
this matter from their point of view. I should claim that we look 
at it from the point of view of the best good of the whole needy 
(dass : the churches for the good of their own poor. We ask the 
churches to register all the relief they give, and some of them are 
ready to do so and believe it is wise, especially when they find that 
these facts are kept pi-ivate. But many of the churches decline, 
owing to the sacred relation existing between themselves and their 
own poor. In these cases we ask them to send their workers to 
cousult the registration in our ollice, and this they are usually 
ready to do. The result is a benefit to us as well as to them. It 
is of advantage for them lo know from what other sources their 
poor are drawing relief, and. conversely, it Is our interest to know 
that that church is also aidiug such a family. With this degree 
of cu^iperation with some of the churches we must be content, I 
suppose. 

We have announced everywhere that the Associated Charities 
shall be absolutely free from every particle of proselyting influ- 
ence ; but we do not interpret that as meaning that we shall not 
send a member of a certiiin church to a «hurch of that denomina- 
tion for care, and suggest that they should find some visitor for 
the family. After that the visitor can esercise what inQuencca he 
pleases. On that system, I believe the Roman Catholics are per- 
fectly content lo work with Protestants in Boston. 
We think it is for the welfare of the children te be connected 
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rj«t for oMBMnr lir. aeeepto tfce chMi g a h i ii— wii il bj tke 
rwmUMm m mt AmoaatM ClHram. The liliHiiiI Aid Socirtr. 
vfciefc m a hapt waattj §miSmgwmk amd ifihijirt kK pat 
iUeif wwafiitftj cm ike Imis cf ooopcfalioB. I hare kere m cir- 
ealar. rttsmtd hmt e ve a l ag, vkMk caifikMisei their vvh to 
ecp^^p^nte. I viD nad a leiiiuti oa ftoM the list ToCe. piiwrid on 
the ifnb Jolj. vith retocaee to it : 




OrerMMin 4if the f««r, «i4 all 

wjtiu^n Mwnftm^ iht pMpr« to 

fai riitfsrl t<»fltM«e 

tUtolwtd, That the ToCe of 
«j»i m^mtifM^ emtpiojmg rmtan Mmnmg the poor, poMcd April 90. be 
flnumattd to tbcfli hf &e St cr c ii j, smI that o«r agcots be reqaestcd to 
wffttJMJ Mtttmikm to nnw referred 



The parpote of this is that where the OrerMerB of the poor 
find a man who mijrs be is wiOiiig to work but cannot find it. or 
where a br/j can find no work, tliej can be sent to the employment 
^nireaa. wblch will aim to find the man or boj work, so that the 
(}yt:rnt;ern of tbe poor may compel them to be self-supporting, and 
stop relief. That promises ezceUent results. 

(}nr Mjcietj has refrained from the outset to gire relief. This 
tarns the attention of the visitor toward tbe permanent care of 
poverty in preference to simply meeting the needs of the day. 
Our relieving societies therefore found it necessary to cooperate. 
The Overseers of the poor are always willing to receive requests 
from oar workers, and to give them respectfbl consideration. 
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The fourteen traaut offlcera, chained with the care of children, 
are ready to cooperate in every caae instantly and cordiuUj to 
their iitnioat where anything can be done for poor children. It is 
specially their duty to lieep the streets tree from truant children, 
to earc for children maltreated or neglected by their parents, etc. 
The .Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children also 
cooperates with ua. The Board of Health is always piady to 
receive our official communications, and where we find tenements 
unsuitable for homes, is willing to investigate them and act. 

The poUce are ready to give us information as to the character 
of persons, and to help in the care of children, and iu the matter 
of keeping the streets free from mendicants. 

I must now come to one great point of failure. We have failed 
utterly to get the police to cooperate in enfoR'ing the liquor laws, 
and repressing ttie evils of the traffic. The Advertiser's report 
today shows that, of 28,000 arresta in this city last year, 17,000 
were for drunkenness. The police will arrest the victim, but when 
we aim to enforce the law against the liquor sellers, the law com- 
pelling saloons to be closed on Sundays, and, in my judgment, the 
moat important of all things, that the^ shall altcays be cloaed to 
children, the police are impotent to help us. Politics, in its pow- 
erful but secret way, prevents anything we can do to influence the 
police to give us desired cooperation. The police are not free to 
Kct. They are afraid to intervene, and I am afraid that this is 
not only so here, but through the world. The police know that if 
they are too vigilant, it wilJ not conduce to their welfare. I have 
in my pocket a writing a1)0ut a man nho has had to suffer for 
attempting to enforce the law faithfully against one of the worst 
nuisances of the city, where liquor was sold to persons frequent- 
ing an adjoining dance-bouse, by which the little girls of a primary 
school must pass four times a day. Although this officer lived 
within three hundred yards of where I stand, he was transferred 
to a remote suburb simply for his faithfulness. 

Cooperation has a great work to do in securing the influence of 
ftll good citizens, until we can make our police commissioners feel 
the necessity of more vigorously enforcing the laws against the 
sale of liquors, and until we can act through them upon the police, 
and through them upon those that violate the law. 

One word in closing : Look at this great army of the poor. One 
of us alone is powerless against it; but if, by codperation, we can 
all work together, — if every benevolent person would take two or 
three cases and strive to put them on their feet, — if we could have 
the feeling that every poor family is allotted to some one whcrwiU 
thus care for then), we can work with inspiration, courage, and 
hope. It brings us into a compact army. We can succeed iu 
that method, but in no other. 
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Is Um; p(0Virmammt of a Stale, we 
ilttll be iu <4Beerft, to be oae of prnnl 
i^kmrnt^UrMikm <4 dbafitiea, ia a cstj <fiflnet, ao mles 
<k/va vbieb sboaM for a aKiaKat dial] 
fiansd ia M^pnieaaee with Ike oinaiitj of obCainmg Ike rigbi 
pervoiMi to ffil tbe eognattlaca. Is Ike past, the question haa 
beea ^' WiO be do It?'' hi the fntiire, tbe qoeij wffl be, '^C^ be 
<k> iff** IfDproirenieDt in metlKMla baa, in part, wrougbt thia 
ebao|^9 \mt adraoee in monlitr, more tban aU, demands tbat the 
beat Um!t: tbe ewpninnity can aiford, sbafl derote at kast a por- 
tion fpf Its energy to grnppiiDg with tbe probi^ns presented b3r tbe 
iinf'/rtanate of great cities. This nnfnlJHled labor is tbe rel^ion 
of tbe present and tbe f otore. It is tbe first duty of tbe Central 
Board of anj organization, and one nerer to be set aside for mat- 
ters of secondary importance, tbat persons of abilitj be sedolooslj 
informed of the need of assistance, and constantly bet^oned to 
the front. Not as figare-heads, nor to lend their names, but to give 
such time as they can spare, to strict performance of weekly datiea ; 
this titfiing far more important to oar advance than any gift of 
ttujuity. Without underrating what money can do, we have learned 
from tlie past, as well as the present, that if the gifts of sympathy 
and (energy are withheld from the woric of the Associated Charities, 
wealth may lie pronounced useless to perform the service. 

Tbe Conference of a district is composed of three parts : Ftrs^, 
the District Committee, to which special reference has been made 
in c^jUHidering the need of active intelligence in this service; 
Hi'cond^ the representatives of various societies and public or 
private officers working among the poor of the vicinity; and, 
Thirds the visitors. This body constitutes a Conference. One of 
the vutuublo effects of such a body has proved to be that the 
(liHiindive. gifts of both men and women are required to accom- 
pliMJi tli(* endH pro]:)osed. The comparative ease with which we 
((riiHp (lilYleulticH, in Boston, from this perfectly natural union, is to 
he reiiiurked. We have no separated committees. We have 
NilenMy recognized the fact that in this business, because we are 
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dealing with social questions, and those of the family, we have 
need of each other. 

We believe in the value of a weekly meeting for each Conference ; 
the Committee to come together one half hour before the moment 
of the meeting, in order to look over the buainees to be presented, 
and to dispose of such cases as need not be brought before the 
larger company. The agent will have time to ask questions and 
give advice, and the Committee can thue bring itaelf into order and 
harmony, which wilt serve to expedite the business of the follow- 
ing hour. I will not repeat the order of work as laid down for 
guiding the administration of a Conference. So far a^ this busi- 
ness can be reduced lo form and put on paper, it has been done, 
and may be found among the publications of the Associated Char- 
ities ; and, we feel assured that every District Conference will find 
it greatly to its advantage to follow the printed plan as closely as 
possible. 

The relation between the agent and visitors is one that has been 
often discussed, but, here, especially, we must beware of rules and 
of red tajie. We have to deal with different agents, and a large 
variety of visitors. Some excellent agents are far less able to 
satisfy the needs of the visitors than others. In such cases, there 
may be special service of another kind, which is remarkably 
performed, making it wise to supply this gap between visitors and 
agent in some other way. Again, the agent may be an excellent 
visitor, bnt slow to make efficient record of work really well 
accomplished. It would then devolve upon the Committee to see 
that this want was remedied. A person of intelligence and un- 
selfishness, devoted to the work, is what is required in an agent. 
When these qualities are given to the service, ineapacitj- respect- 
ing details, in whatever direction, should be voluntarily supplied, 
if possible, by the Committee. 

The particulars of office business are already in print. They are 
carefully stated and are wo:th attention. 

The relation of churches and religious bodies to organized charity, 
is less carefully observed and understood than we could wish. 
I Every church has its own poor to be cared for by visitors from it« 
I own body ; but those visitors have usually no special instruction, 
I and no Committee to which they may turn for advice. Why, then, 
should they not attend the Conference of the district wherein their 
I poor families reside, unless they are simply cases for a private 
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almsgiver, and have been so considered by the church? Again, 
there are some churches which have but few poor connexioiiB. 
Will not such churches contribute a certain number of yisitors to 
the district in which the church stands, who will attend the Con- 
ference? In any case, the public good requires the codperation of 
eveiy church and religious body. 

The work of the Committee of each District Conference includes 
one branch of labor too often omitted or forgotten. Each member 
should be informed respecting the public departments of protection 
for the unprotected ; what may be lawfully asked and reoeived in 
cases of need ; what shelter, what relief, what advice, or what 
methods of transportation; also, what loans may be obtained; 
where, and how children may be cared for, and the best metiiods 
for saving. 

In short, the Committee should hold its seat, not from any sap* 
posed superior wisdom, but l¥om a power of which it is perfectly 
possible for persons of average intelligence to possess themselves ; 
I mean resource, the ability which knowledge can give, prompted 
by sympathy, to turn quickly when called upon for relief, and to 
answer, '^ If the Conference considers this application a suitable 
one, at this or that place, relief may be obtained." 

Closely related to this question of organized administration of 
charity in cities, is public out-door relief, or the distribution of 
money raised by taxation for the city poor, to which, under certain 
restrictions, they have a right by law. This ^^ right " is one of the 
greatest of man's inhumanities to man. How is the law to estimate, 
for instance, a woman's capacity to take care of herself, or the 
injury to her children fh>m receiving a pauper's fund? Questions 
of relief which visitors find most delicate and difficult to decide 
are complicated by the demand upon public moneys made by a 
large proportion of the poor. 

In this country, where every kind of labor is needed, and more 
of it, at lower rates, is constantly in requisition, it is the blind 
leading the blind, and all falling into the ditch together, for us to 
allow public money to be bestowed in what are called settlements 
by law, instead of being given after investigation, and according 
to the individual need. What these people do require is education, 
beginning with the lowest forms, in order that money invested in 
their behalf shall be anything but a future disgrace to our nation. 
By the lowest forms of education, I mean industrial education in 
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I ll£ eimpleat development . the use of tb« bands aod Teet for eome 
I common goml. 

I It slioald he careftjUy observed by Ibe officers of a District Com- 
' mitlee, tbut their position, as such, has nothing to do with the 
[ management of loan BS'stems, or BavingB, or tenements, or any 
form of relief. Tbeir business ia to understand where encb ByBtema 
exist, t« discover if well administered, and to keep the roadways 
o)>en between them and the needy. Of coarse, their inBuence 
will be invaluable for holding all such institutions np to the best 
working point, but, by virtue of their office, they are examiners 
and indicators, and must carefully avoiJ the dangerous mistake of 
losing Bight of their first duty in any such detail. Each member 
will hove 08 much to do as one person can well perform, under 
ordinary circumstauces, to obtain the proper information and 
communicate it, especially when we remember that no officer is 
considered entirely exempt from the practical experience of 
visiting. 

In liiis connection, an illustration occurs of what happened in 
my own ward ; nor is it an occurrence to be proud of at this date. 
On three separate occasions last winter, it was voted that 
certain sums of money should be paid for relief, the objects being 
of the l>eBt, — once to send children to a place of safety, once to tide 
a family over a difficult strait caused by illness, and once for a 
carriage. But when tbe yearly account was presented, beside the 
lawful charges for agent, rent, and stationery, there stood thirty dol- 
lars as given in relief. That thirty dollars was as much a blow to tbe 
system as if it had been thirty thousand dollars, ■ The Committee, for 
the first time, saw the mistake : there was a door left open where 
everj- abuse could slip in. If one diatrict gave money in relief for 
whatever reason, why might not other districts follow? Before 
making our accounts public, the Committee discovered that each of 
tliose cases could have been settled by appeal to the proper sources. 
Tberefoie, they ignomtniously paid their own bills, and ihe public 
Account stands as it shoidd. 

Que point icraaina for our brief consideration. Many of the 
Boston districts contain five or six hundred families who receive 
aid ; of this large number, not more tban one hundred and fifty 
on an average are properly visited and c^-ed for by agent and 
I visilorB. New cases sent in as having applied for help in the 
street, or otherwise, and requiring immediate investigation, in 
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order to relieve the mincl of the person applied to* who has gener- 
ously refrained from giving because of our txintinual appeals to 
that end, — even such cases have, in a few instances, been suffered 
to lie over. la it not easy to see that public dissatisractioD will 
be the result of sucb inadequacy, and also that the fault lies, not 
in the plan, but in a misunderstanding of methods? How can , 
tbia evil be rectified ? It cannot, of course, be accomplished by 
a stroke of the pen, or in a moment's time. But when and how 
shall a beginning be made? We ask the agent. The answer 
comes promptly : " I have as much as I can do to keep the run of 
one hundred and fifty cases, assist the visitors, and keep up the 
books." There seems small chance of help in that direction. 

How then? First, Every new case sent (Vom outside, because 
of especial application and present need, should be considered 
by the Committee as a duty to be at once performe<l, either by 
one of their own body, the agent, or the visitors ; one of the old 
cases being dropped for that week, or fortnight, if necessary. 
Second, For such eniei^cncies, a committee might be formed to be 
styled assistant visitors, persons who are willing to be called upon 
to assist the agent in visits of investigation, in addition to the 
three or four families regularly under their care. A very small 
company of such helpers will be of great assistance to the Com- 
mittee ; but the larger the numliar, the less chance there will be, 
of course, for anything to be neglected. A lai^e oi^anization 
pledges itself to respond to these appeals from a busj' public. It 
exists for this purpose, and the execution of the lalxir rests with 
the district committees. The old excuse of " too many cases in 
hand," must be set aside. We are bound to understand the 
general condition of the district in wliich we work, and to remem- 
ber that one applicant has as mueti right to our attention as an- 
other, until all their needs are perfectly' understood and classifled. 
Of course, better work will be accomplished wiien we can confme 
ourselves to one hundred and fifty cases, but that should be in the 
fliture. Our first work is to understand the field as it lies before 
us, to canvass each case, to beaeech the churches who are giving 
alms, here and there, to send a visitor to the Conference and learn 
what is there known of the family they are aiding. Private mis- 
aioneries, any one, in short, giving either money, or what is called 
*' charit.v-work," to any family within the jurisdiction, should be, 
in a measure, one of the District Conference, and persuaded to 
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look more closely, perhaps, into the condition or their charge, or 
to modiO* their plan of procedure, materially, iu coDuection with 
especial persona. 

Another measure for obtaining knowledge of familiea in the 
itUtrict, who cannot be regularly vieil«d for lack of helpers, will 
be to gather the children into little schools ; eewing-scboots, Simday- 
echoola, vacation- schools, kitchen garden, kindergarten, cooking- 
schools, or wherever the Committee may see opportunity to place 
them, and the elders into industrial schools, laundries, sewing, car- 
pentry, and the like. Last year, a weekly evening-school for boys 
bronght in a number wLose homes were quite unknown to us ; also, 
at Christmas, and other festivals, we may be brought into rela- 
tion to new families ; and if we at eiich perioils, and with such 
aids, confine our attention entirely to our own district, the time 
will not be long when we shall have the whole uninber of recorded 
recipients of relief within the borders in hand, and very much 
reduced. But, if a beginning is never made, and our energies are 
Spent iu trying to elevate and educate the few. helping them up 
very BuccessfuUy, as we may, we shall find a lai^e body straying 
about, the same as ever, bogging and imposing upon the commu- 
nity, until we shall become only " the one more society," so much 
dreaded everywhere, and the end of organization will remain 
imfLilGlled. We must be content for a time to do more than we 
can, that is, we must do less well than we can for tlie few, until 
we uiKlerstand the general need somewhat better, and have mOK 
help to grapple with it. The rock abead liaa always been that 
men and women in this business lose sight of the idea, and are 
ensnared in ruts and in details. Let the Committee, at least, hold 
its liend above water. 

In this connection, the experience of Miss Mary Car|>pnter, in 
the ragged schools of England, is worthy our eoneidcratit'n. She 
says it was with tlie utmoi^t difliculty sbe could keep attention fixed 
upon the lowest strata. Tim moment her children had opjiortiinity 
(hey were lifted out of their old degradation and hecame a different 
class. Teachei-8 and fiiends naturally wished to keep on with the 
hopefiil cases, but she wb» obliged continually, as it were, to plunge 
her own hands down to the very tiottom, and bring up those who 
bad sunken there. This also should bo the work of our district 
committees. 

The foregoing dilUcullies, and how to meet them, turn upon a 
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(Subject almost too familiar to be mentioned, — the need of more 
Tiaitors, 

" I feel mOBt deeply," wriles a friend, " that the disciplining 
of our immense poor populaliou must be effected hy individual 
influence ; and tliat this power can chuuge it from a mob of 
paupers and semi-paupers, into a body of seir-de pendent work- 
ers." Believing thia, any labor among the poor becomes not 
only a hope which is constantly nourished by success, but it also 
asBumes the form of public responsibility, where every man and 
woman may do his or her pall. Visiting the poor does not mean 
entering the room of a person, hitherto unknown, to make a call. 
It means that we are invlled to visit a miserable abode for the 
purpose of discovering the cause of that misery. A physician is 
Bomt;times obliged to see a case many times before the nature of 
the disease is made clear to bis mind ; but once discovered, he can 
prescribe the remedy. How many visitors fail in this long under- 
taking ! We are at a great disadvantage ; we go without authority, 
and ofLen without knowledge ; we are met sometimes with distrust 
and possible dielike. I can only a&y, in face of all failures, the 
success has been triumphant. But. looking at the failures, I am 
more and more persuaded that we are working at too great a 
loss. In arm3- words, " we lose too many men." A partial cure 
for this is to be found in the tenement house system, as introduced 
by Miss Octavia Hill, and pursued in New York, and in a large 
tenement of Ward 7, in Boston. There seems to be no reason why 
oversight of Ihe homes of the poor, which may give the visitor a 
hold ufion the tenant, should not be more general. A proposition 
for governmental supervision, quoted in one of the reports of the 
Board uf Health, has been suggested as possible and necessary. 
Such oversight would assist benevolent work in the homes of the 
poor, immeasurably. 

The value of organized charity lies with the visitors, not in the 
oi^anization ; and, as in the St. Vincent de Paul Society, from 
which we have derived so maay suggestions, no officers are 
exempted from this duty, so with our district committees, we 
allow no one to be ignorant of it. Constant experience keeps a 
continual sympathy alive between the committee and visitors. 
They all labor together, therefore their cbief desire is to increase 
their numbers, seeking to relieve each other of too great a burden, 
instead of the old habit of asking more work from the same 
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visitors. In twenty yeara after the estahlisliinent of the St. Vin- 
cent <1p PuiiI Society, Ozanstn. its roiiniler. said with liia dying 
brenth. "■ Instead of eight viitilors, we have grown to two thouttnuU 
in Palis, alone, and we visit tlicre five thousand ramilies." Is our 
lalHir to be earned any Icaa far? I believe not. Our metliods have 
imiiroved ; onr knowledge upon this subject has greatened ; it 
reinnins for otir faith in God and in humanity to carrj' its forward 
into victory. 



Mr. Barbiicr : There is one word in excuse for the manner in 
whit'h I feel compelled to treat the auhject of Vagrancy. It is not 
the honest poor we have here to deal with ; no, there ia a differ- 
ence between the poor and the pauper tliat 1 wish you to keep dis- 
tinctly in mind while lifitfning to what t have to say. It is a 
question of v.igranoy and street begging; the suppression of both 
is A ra st lm|H>rtant work to be done, because tbej' are the tap-root 
of pflni>erism. A vagrant has no trade, no business, no aim in 
life, but to satisfy his daily wants at Ihe expense of the public. 
To do ibis he adopts every conceivable manner of preying upon 
the public. 

VAGRAKCT. 
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We recognize the difference which esists between the poor who 
strive to gain an honest living by industrj', and are prevented by 
sccirleni, illness, or other misfortune, and paupers who resort to 
begging as a pmfeasion. The latter class only are under consider- 
ation. The Buppreseion of vagrancy and street begging is prob- 
ably the most important work undertAken by those engaged in 
oi^ainzing charity, for this ia the tap-root of pauperism. A 
vagra it is a pirate upon charily. He ia an indigent, idle wanderer. 
wb<i has nothing to do and wants nothing to do — no trade, no 
buaiiieaa, no aim in life lint to satisfy his daily hankerings at the - 
espense of sociely- He adopts eveiy eoni-eivable manner of 
preying U|)on public sympathy — by be^ng letters, by personal 
npp icatiim. by sending dirty, ragged, half-naked children through 
the streets and ttom door to door to be^ even for castawaj' food, 
by the exhibition of his deformities or those of members of his 
family. A cripple, or a cretin, or bUndnc!*8 is a stock in trade with 
which he mav do thriving business ; all calamities are blessings to 
be utilized only by an energetic display of tlieni. 
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Vagrancy and street begging are no allied that if either eviJ is 
BUppreaied the other will cease to esjat ; s. beggar is always a 
vagrant, and a vagrant lives by soaie system of begging. A 
vagrant is the sturdy beggar of today, and the criminal of yester- 
day aiid tomorrow - 

The Iwlief tliat there is some other and easier raettiod of getting 
a living than by industrj' and thrift produces a great part of our 
vagranuy ; and one of the great difflcnlties to be encoUDtered In 
the suppression of the evil is that this belief is too well founded. 
Kind-hearted, gnshy ]>eople are so numerous, and so easily imposed 
upon by the most absurd tales of woe, that a large colony of idle 
beggars in every city are enabled uot only to live but to multiply 
and replenish the earth at their expense. Meudicauey is a busi- 
ness that, viewed in a certain light, pays. 

Last summer, in Detroit, between the hours of eight and ten in 
the evening, a sturdy be^ar coUect«d S2.50 in quarter dollars, 
on JefFeraon avenue, by telling the story that he had been in the 
city but two or three days, had just succeeded in getting work, to 
commence tomorrow, but had in the mean time spent all his money, 
snd had nothing to eat and nowhere to sleep. He was followed 
and these facta ascertained. This is hut an every day occurrence 
in every city — except the discovery of the fraud. Had this b^gar 
worked all day be could have eanied probably but $1.'25 or fl.50. 
His business of vagrancy paid 100 per cent, premium for a two 
hours* stroll in the evening over honest toil for a whole day. 

Occasionally the lack of demand for remunerative labor, or 
lal)or adapted to a peculiar case, leads to discouragement and 
indolence, but the difficulty more generally is the inability or un- 
willingness of the person to adapt himself to any kind of labor 
steadily. Another impoitant cause of vagrancy is the entire dis- 
regard for the future among this class of the poor ; they have no 
provident or economical habits, and they have no idea of the value 
of money. " Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof;" "Take 
no thought for the morrow," are t«xts frequently in their moutba 
and continually misapplied by them. Tbey seem to deem it mean 
and B'.ingy to economize, or save, or have anything laid up against 
a rainy day. If possessed of a fortune with svch ideas and habits, 
they and tiieir neighbors would but be more unfortunate than with 
the daily crumbs they are enabled to gather. 

The most potent, however, of all causes of vagrancy is iutein- 
perance. It is met at every step of the investigation of pauperism 
as the cause of financial ruin and disaster, as the constant com- 
panion of dcfjradation, [jhysical, mental and moral ; and as the 
almost insurmountable obstacle to any resurrection and reform. 

For drink are squandered, not only the hard earnings of the 
laborer, but a large part of all that is given in charity. The use 
of intoxicating liquors not only impai'ts no muscular, nerve or will 
force, but it weakens and destroys all action of mind and body. 
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i-Ito undeuiable eflect uiM>n the norking C'lasacs \a to drive tbcm 
, from tbe nuricshops Ui be loiiiigcrs id tlie street, from their hoiaee 
.to saloouH xDi] brotbcls, from being strong and healtbj meu and 
! women to be weak and wavword victims of every passion that may 
. chance to tetnpt them. From our schools, lecture rooms, libraries 
and churches to our almshouseB, asyluma and priaous is but a short 
distance — bnt a few years of life — when iotemiierance leads the 
way. 
' Nothiug can be more demoralizing and debasing tlian to drag 
out the horrible esisteuce of these vagrants. In a life of crime 
tiicre is something attractive when compared with the filthy, worse 
than beastly moral and physical career of these wretches. What a 
' JiTe, to filch each nwulliful of food from a stranger's hand by means 
\ of a whining lie, through cowardly senility to obtain each garment, 
to cringe and crawl for each necessity of life, whieli with the least 
! leaven of manhood could be as reailily liai as a swallow of water 
[ or a breath of air ! A chronic beggar, a trarap. an iduid vuErant ! 
' Can there lie drawn a more revolting caricature npon God's noblest 
creation ; any more cutting satire upon civilization than that it hiis 
I jproduced such a being? Poor, miserable specimens of quasi- 
jiumanity, with all the ills and weaknesse:s of mind, body and estate 
that flesh is heir to, or can inflict upon itself! Yet we ranst 
' KEncmber tliat they have souls; and what is more appalling, Ihcy 
I ^Derate souls with a fearful rapidity. 

< What can be done for thein'i' How can a little Rtrengtb and 
I ^courage and self-res|)ect be infused into them — how lurHcd from 
I ,tbeir present idle, aimless lives to industrj', to cleanly habits, to 
I .thrift, to become good citizens, to general prosperity? 

First of all, furnish them with tabor adapted to their various capsci- 
ties, and compel them to do it. This is one of the chief means used 
by charity organization societies ; and so far the most elBcicnt work 
has been done, I believe, by an employment committee, apiiuiiited 
by the t«ntral council of the organizaliuu. A like committee 
may with advantage lie connected with each district organization. 
,lt is the oHice of this committee to seek out and furnish employ- 
neut of some kind for every man, woman and child asking assist- 
.stice, at least sottlcientty remunerative to jirovi'le for the necessi- 
ties of life. In ila selection due regard should be had to llie 
residence in ditTerenl parts of the city and the varied occupation 
of its memliers, and their large acquaintance among employers of 
unskilled labor. It is of vital im|Ktrtauee that the cbuirman. or 
whosoever has chi^rge of this brancli of work, be an active, 
enei-getic man who will conxcicntiunsly do his duty. He should be 
a good judge of human nature ; able readily to determine what 
work an applicant can and ought to do, and persistent in insisting 
that he do it. He will meet with many a lough customer who wiU 
exceedingly try hia patience by not accepting employment pro- 
cured lor bira, by shirking, feigning illness, losing his place — 
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resortiDg to all sorts of dodges to avoid work. The applicant's 
desire seems fVequeatly to be to demonstrate his inability to do any- 
thing, and to be left, in his own way, to collect that living which 
he insist* the world owes him, work or no work. 

At once upon the loss of a aiiuation by an applicant, the cause 
should be earefiilly investigated, and if it occurred through bis 
fault, he should in plain terms be told so ; tiie dispensers of the 
poor fund should at once be noliHed, to the end that he may receive 
no relief from the public treasury, and, as soon as possible, the 
applicant again provided with labor. In case of actual illness, 
with a little exertion, his place can lie temporarily filled, and so 
retained for him on hia recovery. What a relief from ansiety, 
and what an aid and encouragement to prompt recovery for a man 
wiih a dependent family to know that, through the kind interposi- 
tion of Iriends, he mny resume his former position the moment be 
is able 1 So, in case of accident — t)ie loss of limb, or even of 
sight,— provision for employment is a powerf\d remedy, bringing 
hope and cheerfulness to the sad and desponding sufFerer. Yes, 
even the lame and the blind, with personal attention, can be ren- 
dered self-supporting. Under no circumstances ought a case to be 
abandoned. The vicious desire to be let alone, and the weak and 
dejected require continual attention, advice and eneourngement. 

Second. The least of all things a vagrant needs, and the last 
be ought to have, is pecuniary assistance. As long as he can 
obtain that he will continue to be a vagrant — degenerating and 
multiplying in proportion as he receives it. Indeed, the greatest 
nnkindness to a chronic beggar, and to community, is to give him 
anjtbing but work. Permanent relief is what he needs, and that 
is only to be found in steady employment. It is very seldom that 
illness or accident necessitate temporarj' relief, and the ooc-asions 
are so rare that it is asked for when needed, that every application 
ought to be rigidly revised, except upon a most care^il investig^ 
tioii — such only as an organized cbarity society can give. 

Out-door relief, as usually dispensed through official sources, ia 
but an encouragement and inducement to vagrancy. No public 
relief of this character should be given e.icept to bury the dead, 
to feed and doctor those sick of other than chronic diseases, and in 
ease of desertion, where the husband cannot be reached, to tempo- 
rarily supply the family with the necessities of life. 

When out-door relief goes farther than this it breeds pauperism. 

I am aware that there are many benevolent people who deem 
such restrictions harsh, and would esteem that a queer kind of 
cbarity which insisted upon searching a man's pocket before filling 
his stomach, but their kind hearts get the better of their good sense ; 
their sympathies run away with them, and they are usually terribly 
imposed upon. A careful investigation into every case demanding 
assistance, through the district otlices of a society, and the prompt 
exposing of all frauds, will go a great way towards putting an end 
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to applicfltiong by the unworthy and encouraging the needy wortby 
applicant to believe that his case will receive the attention and 
relief it demamis, and that he will uot be ranked with the commou 
beggar and impostor. 

Third. There are no forma of street begging ho difficult to treat 
as the " nothing to eat" and " no place to sleep." 

Tbeee ap|>eale are oft«ner mere pretenses than otherwise. But 
the pity wliich is instinctive for the really hungry and shelterless ia 
always a [wwerful ailment for the applicant. He knows tJiat few 
will take the risk of denying relief to the real snfTerer, especially 
when the appeal is made near night-fall ; and on this fact he caU^n- 
latea with a confidence that is rarely disappointed. 

How can this class be met, and busy men and sympathetic 
women be relieved from the pressure of this particular dilemma, so 
that they will neither do violence to their own sense of huninnity 
on one hand, nor encourage the vicious habits of tramps and 
vagrants on the other? 

By the plan adopted in Detroit, a.nd which has, so far, worked 
well. No money is given ; relief, when really needed, is afforded ; 
and some measure of investigalion and a record of results is 
secured. There is no general deposit in the hands of the charitable 
of meal or lodging tickets, to be used at discretion. These are 
found capable of great abuse. They can, with but a small part of 
the tact for which the tramp is famous, be converted into orders at 
will for board. 

1. The applicant is presented with an investigation ticket, and 
told where to present it, viz : at a district office of the society. If 
he is not in need, money being his only object, he will disregard 
the ticket and try the next house. If all are firm he is of course 
bafHed. If be is really in need lie will present the ticket as 
directed. 

2. At the district otBce his name is taken down and a fbll 
registration obtained. If food is bis object, an order is given him 
upon Ibe Penny Restaurant for a " ten cent meal." If a place to 
sleep be needed, an order is given for "one lodging." These 
orders are drawn upon regular business places, kept fur business 
purposes, and where no liquors are sold. Arrangement^) are made 
Willi them for the redemption of all orders taken on presentation lo 
the treasurer of the society. At the I'enny Restaurant he is treated 
like any other customer. 

S, It is deemed important for many reasons that all applicants 
for this kind of re I let shall be subject to a common suijervision ; 
and for this purpose all orders are required to be endorsed as 
approved at a police station 8|>ecilied, where a record of all orders 
presented is preserved. 

This method is attended with these advantages : It supplies the 
particular necessities in question amply, and without care or 
anxiety to those who are compelled to become interested in them. 
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There is no outlay of capital required, or risk of loss incurred in 
the business of feeding and lodging the needy. It can be con- 
ducted upon a large or a small seale. as Uie demand shall require — 
the machinery employed being as well adapted to one bnsineas ns 
another. 

To render the work of the suppression of vagrancy more effectual 
a committee from the central council should be appointed to pro- 
cure and enforce the necessary laws on this snbjeet. Heroic 
remedies are sometimes as necessary in the Buppression of vagrancy 
an in surgery and medicine. Families of chronic beggars should be 
broken up wlien no oiber means can be suecesslblly employed, 
sending the parents to the workhouse, to jsil. or the hospital, as 
the case may demand, and securing for the children places in good 
families, or sending them to a reform school, if old enough, or to a 
children's home until they shall have attained a proper age for 
school. When other and gentler means have been tried and found 
unavailing, when employment has been olfered and rejected, when, 
by the mistaken benevolence of the almsgiver, the vagrant and 
chronic street beggar is still enabled and encouraged to resist and 
defy every effort to make a man of him, then must the strong arm 
of the law be invoked and this persistent blot on the face of »uciety 
be placed perforce where he shall Ije compelled to work, and the 
community thus be relieved from the incubus of his presence. 

Probobly most States and cities have stringent laws for thia 
espeoiol purpose ; where tliey are not found sufficiently so, it sht.uld 
be the earnest endeavor of the "street begging committees," and 
of e\ erj- good citizen as well, to procure their amendment to render 
tbem effective. The chronic vagrant is usually verj' shiewd, and 
makes a point of being well posted on all mutters pertaining to bis 
calling, and the knowledge that a stringent law for his especial 
behoof ia in effectual operation in any city or town, will very 
naturally prompt him to give aU such a wide berth or an exceed- 
ingly slioi't call. 

The following is a copy of an ordinance as amended relating to 
vagrants, which was procured by the Aasiwiation of Charilii-s in 
Detroit, and which, it is thought, covers the ground in relntiun to 
street begging : 

"Any person who, within the limits of the city, wanders about 
and begs in the street, or from house to house, or sits, stands or 
takes a irasition iu any place and begs from passers by, either by 
words, the exhibition of a sign or by gestures, shull be deemed a 
beggar ; and every [rerson who watiders about and lodges in ont- 
houses, market places or other public buildings or places, or in the 
open air in said city, and has no pormaiienl place of abode or 
visible means of maintenance, shall he deemed a vagrant. Any 
person convicted of being a beggar or vagriint within the meainng 
of this section shall, on conviction, be punished aa hereinafter 
provided." 
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important is it deemed that lawH of thin nature should rigidly 
itiforwd, that in some of ttiem is inserted a pcualty upon any 
XI or constable ref\ising to arrest under its provisions, 

!liere is probably no clasB in the community so brim-full of cun- 
g, Dor BO chained with the principle of «ternal vigilance as the 
ouic beggar when plying bis vocation. Where vagrancy laws 
in force and something more thaD a dead letter, he has one eye 
for the person appealed to, while tlie other is steady on th« 
lout for danger. It is the common experience of many of the 
It vigilant of our police that there are a certain number of 
onic beggars within their beats, whom it is almost impossible to 
^ in the act, unless the olflcer disguises himself for the purpose. 
i only method of coping with such is by steady perseverance, 
iting cunning by cunning, following him closely up uulil be feela 
t he is watched with a view to arrest and pnnishnient, when, 
ess be has forfeited all claim to astuteness, he will speedily 
ve the city and tietake himself to fresh fields and pastures new. 
fourth. The police department is a moat valuable coadjutor in 

1 part of the work of charity orgsnizalions. I believe 1 am 
onliiig the experieuce of every active member of the Ueti-oit 
iociation of Charities when I say tliat, in every possible mode in 
(cb the assistance of the police could be rendered in our work, 
iss been given cheeifully and efficiently ; and I am equally con- 
ced that the fullest cooperation of an efllcient police departmcDt 
ibsoltltely essential to the attainment of success in very much 
iie work of charity associations, and especially in that part per- 
liiig to the suppression of vagrancy and street begging. 

Tiflh. The active sympathy and cooperation ol" every alma- 
[tig citizen in the couimunily should l>e enlisted in a crusade 
dust indiscriminate beslowal of charitivs. To eHect this, the 
tject should be forcibly and frequently presented to them in 
ny wuy calculated to impress their minds with the iuHigniUcance 
tlie good resulting from sucli charity, in comparison with the 
I and mischief efl'ecicd by gi\ ing freely to every beggar of whose 
idition they know nothing. The public press, which has liitherto 
y 1ar<:ely and generously aided in ttiis work, is the true medium 
ougb which to impress u|>on the public the evils attendant upon 
jdicious giving ; its pernicious effects mtist be illustrated by es- 
pies ; the methods recommendetl in its atcad explained, and the 
omuuiiy persistently invoked tu make these changes beueHciul and 
<'lual. Printed information on the subject, of a nature calctl- 
hI tu iuterest the citizens and secure their cooperation, should 
fj'ecly distributed at their homes. 

rhe Christian public has a great duty to do in the siipprea- 
a o mendicancy : and the clergj" can do a great work if they 
I oidy pracljcally turn Iheir attention to tliis matter. Tbe\ will 
listened to in many cases which cannot be othei-wise leached. 
; them enforce the truth and importance of the maxim that if 
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any man work not, neither shall he eat. Let them throw aside 
sectarian prejudice, and iiaite with each other and with tlie ■'est of 
mankind in this great work. Charity is not tlie prerogative or 
specialty of any church or sect, but all are interested alike in asaist- 
ing the wortliy poor and the suppressioD of impostors, for impostors 
prey alike upon all, churches and church people, and upon the State 
at large as well. It hue been fVequently ascertained that where a 
church insieta ui>on taking care of ita poor, and excluding charity 
organization Gociettes from all knowledge of tbem, it has been the 
eubject of imposition, just the same as individuals ; that numbers 
of its pour, which the church were assisting, were menibera of quite 
a number of churches and receiving assistance from all of them. 



Rev. E. B. DoNEnoo, of Pittabui^ : I do not wish to be under- 
stood as making any protest against the report of the C'ymmittee. 
I have not had ihe privilege of reading it, and, therefore, coidd not 
make a minority report ; if there is any dieagreement, it is not with 
me but with the Committee. There seems to be a dilficuhy as to 
what constitutes charity organizations. I can understand charity 
organization such as that in Philadelphia; I can undei'stand it in 
Buffalo, in London, or in Ellberfeldt \ my trouble is in harmonizing 
the dilferent charity organizations of London and the United 
Statfis. What Mr. Smith states as to organizing charity in Buffalo, 
ia the principle that will be found in active work in every city 
where such organization is att«mptetl. There is a difference in 
the obstacles that meet [)eople in different cities, and such 
diversity in the charities of cities that we feel there ia no plan tliat 
can be laid down in a few simple rules and carried into eveir city 
and adopted there without great modifications. If you slionla take 
the trouble to compare the system now in effective operation ; 
Buffalo, with that of London, you would And a great difference, 
you compare it with the Philadelphia system, you will flud as mu< 
difference as between that of Buffalo and that of London. My 
question, therefore, is, "What is chajity organization ? " Some 
tell us it is a central office. If that constitutes charity organiza- 
tion, then our report does not embrace societies enough. There 
are many cities in the United States distinguislied for their 
uharities. that are not said to have "charitj organizations," and 
yet they have this distinguishing feature. If l£e registration of 
those that seek relief constitute " charity organization," then, 
again, our re[x)rt is incomplete. Here are the cities of New York 
and Chicago, and the city from which I come ; we have a central 
office ; we have registration for the poor. If that constitutes 
charity organization, then let our report embrace all such societies ; 
not simply those which hav« been enumerated. If investigations 
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I for tbe reprcBsioD of mendicity, for the searching out and discover- 
I iog the 8ourceB of panperisni, constitute " charity orgituizntion," 
I then let us embrace nil societies that undertake eucli work in a city. 
L liCt ue make a national report, and embrace all citieB engnged 
I in this work, whether distingubhed as "aasociatcd charities," 
" charity oi^anization societies," " associations for improving the 
condition of the poor," as in New York, or associations fur the 
relief of the poor, as in our tity. If non-sectarian work consti- 
tutes charity oi^anizations, then HttsViurg also claims a part in 
this movement ; for we assume not to be a sectarian society, nor 
»re we engaged iu sectarian work. With a central organization, 
with a perfect system of registration and of visitation to all the 
bomes of the poor in the city ; with persons of different faith — 
Protestant and Catholic, Cbristiaus and Jews, — all engaged to- 
gether. — if that is "charity organization" iu a non-sectarian 
spirit, we claim also to be a pait of this movement, and to have a 
place in this work. Such has been our work. Much is tbe work 
of numerous cities throughout the United States, although they 
may not be known by the name of charity organizations. We 
have a central offioe, and a whole system of registration of the 
name, po ition, nationality', condition, and circumstances of all 
who are brought to the attention of the society. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I'hiladelphia, one of the lai^est cities, has been organized 
on a plan as different fVom the Boston plan as fVom ours in Pitts- 
burg, where the work was oi^anized before it was done here ; and 
we have developed what we regani as the survival of the fittest 
in the task of charity. We investigate, and give relief; tbe soci- 
ety at ButTalo does not give relief. I have no objection to that 
plan ; but then Philadelphia does give relief, and has an organiza- 
tion for that purpose, so that these two societies are not more in 
perfect accord than those of Philadelphia and Pittsbui^. 

Mrs. Leslet, of Philadelphia : I wish to say that Mr. Donehoo's 
methods of organizing charity properly come under our title. 
Just as Christianity takes in all sects so does " charity organiza- 
tion " take in everything that relates to the distribution or adminis- 
tration of charity. It seems to me that when one city emfihasizes 
one part of tbe work and another dty another part, this does not 
exclude any of them from a share in the whole work. It is impos- 
sible, from our different localities and our different way of looking 
at things, that we should all take up tlie work at once. Now in 
Philadelphia, to which he has just alluded, tbe wisest thinkers feel 
that we have made a mistake in olTering relief. We are trying to 
get rid of it as fast as wc can. We are all getting liglit from each 
other and from all quarters, and 1 think that everything which has 
been spoken of should l>e included iu charity organization. 
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Mrs, Dall: Mr. Paint- said the police are f 
they were. That is not 11]l- difflculty. The police an 
and they refuse to act. In such a case what can we 
must create a pnblic oiiiiiiou that will make it aliAniefi 
policf officer to rcfiise to art I'lom moral cowardioe, and ■ 
it impuHsible for him to iiolil liis ofSce when he does bo. 

Mr. Bradley said tbiit wliat Mr. Paine said, relatt 
enforcement of the laws in Boston, waa absolately tmi 
disgraceful to the citizens ns to the police. He wuhed 
oouiinuiiity might be made t<i realize the fact that 60 pe 
the crime in Massachiisettt; is traceable to the liquor 
Ik- wished to see charitable oiganizations provide the Bb 
tcc-cold water and lemonade at cheap rates to prevent tin 
so much liqaor. 

Air.* Nkkc, of Cincianati : la Cincinnati we have found 
tion of the political diflloiillv. It is so simple that I Ik 
name it ; so efficacious thai 1 <»nnot refrain from doing s 
simply the codperation of ^uod men of both poUtioar p 
getting honest, faithful otlJiials, irrespectiTe of party. 
Republican, but 1 do not iilways vote the Repuhlicai 
When we came to the ekHtimi of mayor last winter, a ooi 
almost self-constitul«d, naid. "Gentlemen, if you B^ 
nominate ibis man we won't \ote for him." They nomina 
We tben spoke to a few of ilie Democrats, aaylng, " Brii 
faithful, honest, capable iiimi and we will vote with you.' 
eaid at first, " We haven't Miiuh a man." [Laughter.] I 
a while they found one. Wi'll, when election night came, 
of two thousand Republicauii voting with the Democrati 
supposed might be the case, there were six thonaand. ' 
bad chost^u a faithful and elUcient man. It does not i 
much ditTer^nce to mc whether our mayor la a good Dem 
a good Bepublicun, us whether he is a good, efficient olBc 
will enforce the laws. 
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EFFECTIVE CHARITY, 



It the rmioest 



In all effective orgaaizalion there must be, somewhere, a nucleus 
or focus of central power, and this is as fuDj true of organized 
charities as of any other aysleinatized forces. It does uot, how- 
ever, follow, that in all cities, of whatever extent, there must be a 
series of District Associations, represented by a Distriut Central 
Executive body. The less coisples an organization can bo made, 
the less waste of money and of effective power will there be. The 
political Bystem, which is the most perfect for a gorernnient of 
60,000,000 people, would be cumbrous for a community of 100,000, 
and it may be doubted whether towns of less than 20,000 inhabi- 
tants need subdivide their charity work into District Associations 
at all. But, in a city liise my own (Philadelphia), whose territory 
covers an area of one hundred and thirty square miles, and which 
is subdivided into thirty-one Wards, averaging some 27,000 
inhabitants each, some of them containing near 50,000, it may 
readily be seen that the work of visitation and relief, if conducted 
by the Society, must be delegated to a number of associations, 
each occupying only so much ground as it can treat effectivety. 

Whether an organization like that in Philadelphia, or an associa- 
tion of the various Charitable Societies, as in Boston, is beat, 
depends on the circumstances of each case. The latter presup- 
poses, in order to make it feasible, an enlightenment of public 
opinion on the subject, so wide spread sad general, as to carry 
with it into cordial and harmonious cooperation all of the im- 
portant charitable agencies. Such a condition hardly exists in 
Philadelphia, where the now movement encountered some of its 
most determined opposition from benevolent men, influential in 
the leading societies for charitable relief. Such a stale of things 
does not exist, either, in London, where the deep rooted prejudices 
of ancient and effete charities, as well as the legal obstacle, 
xrising from Inrgo and numerous funds having boon created in less 
enlightened times, and for purposes at variance with the recent 
conclusions of charitable science, prevent their participation. In 
either case, a central body for general and execntive purposes, 
more or less reprt»entative in its character, seems necessary. In 
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oar city, cifcum stances led to Ibe rormation of twodistinct bodies, 
the Exe<3ulive Board, aad what is known as the Asaembly, the 
former only having executive functions, the latter for conference, 
deliberation and debate. Tlicse are the principal af^encies by 
which the working body is brought en rapport with the charitable 
world witliout. 

The Assembly ia, in itself, a sort of Social Science Assodntion, 
8o far as charitiea are concerned, and is called together monthly 
for the free discussion of the science of Charity. No part of the 
whole work has been found more valuable, none more intensely 
interesting than these frequent conferences for the general Qow 
and interchange of ideaa on these important topics. It is all tho 
more important because the whole community manifestly stand io 
need of a several years' course of study in them. 

Continual evidences present theraselvea to our view, that the 
{Vindatnental ideas of wise and systematic charity have not yet 
entered the beads of many people, who are nevertheless longing to 
engage in charitable work. The same wasteful, duplicating way 
of giving, the same disposition to pet and foster poverty by maud- 
lin sympathy and lavish support, to the utter deatrnetion of self- 
reliance : the same inclination to get rid of importunity by foi'ing 
street beggars, and feedi ng tramps, the same ignorance of the 
science of prevention, still exist. 

But, tlianks to these conferences, and the free use of printer's 
ink, there is reason to believe there has been a large growth of 
correct ideas outside, and a relVeshing life within the Society. For 
even the workers need informing and perhaps the science of trua 
charity is yet in its infancy. 

Not much less important than the Assembly, are the conferences 
of women visitors, and those of the superintendents, for a com- 
parison of esperiences, and for general suggestion and mutual 
stimulus. The subdivision of the assembly into committees, on 
the leading departments of charitable work, furnishes the means 
of working up and formulating sul>ject8 for discussion at the public 
meetings. ThL'se committees comprise the following, viz. ; 1, 
Visitation and Women's Work; 2. Employment! 3. Provident 
Habits ; 4. Medical Charities ; 5. E<lucation and Care of Children ; 
6, Defective Classes; 7. Hyaieiie, Sanitary Measures, &e. ; 8. 
Penal and Reformatoty Institutions; 9. Legal Protection of the 
Poor; ID. Pauperism and Vagrancy, and their causes ; 11. Cbari- 
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1 Correutional Statistics. Amoii<^ the topics wbidj have 
«U8se<1. may he inentioneH, Day Nurseriea and Kiniler- 

Relalions or Hygiene to Crime and Fovei'ly ; Employ- 

tlie Basis of Relief; Visiting llie Poor; Saving Funds 
liing Soeieties ; Indnstrial and Compuleory Rdocation, &c. 
Bulta of §ome of these discussions are very marked, the 
ndations adopte<l having weight niih the community, and 

they biive nol all been carried out, many of the euggea- 
ovrn out have set men's minds in fermentation, and are 
I Ibem for action. 

louglit that the growth of the Kindergarten movement for 
Idreu, the larger interest in industrial education, the 
in habits of providence among the working cloBsea, a 
are for the hcaltli of infante, and even a geuprnl tendency 
rormatton of abuses, social and political, may, in a great 

be traced to these conferenoes. Indeed, this provision 
isembly for discussion may be looked apon as the vital 

charity organization in our midst, while the Executive 
nd other agencies, are its hand? and feet. Tbe power 
•ted a|H>n society is remarkable, though in many respects, 
able, and if I were aske<l what is the ninst valua1>1e branch 
jciely's operations, as well as the most characteristic, I 

inclined to answer, the discussions of the Assembly. 
ipoiutmeutof an ample number of committees, custodians 
:s appropriate subdivision of the whole subject, is regsnled 
;erof great importance. Not only does this contribute 
a eiSciency. but it also keeps alive, by participation, the 
if tlie best minds and the most vigorous workers, in the 
lose cravings for empltiyracnt would lead many of them 
a other channel of activity, if they did not Bnd it here, 
inch of the subject is also more thoroughly sifled in a 
nmittee than it would be in a larger body. I trust, and 
oubt, that the deliberations of this Conference of Charities 
' great practical results in the interests of humanity. 
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n. OUT-DOOR RELIEF IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BT MR. 8BTH LOW, OF BBOOKLTN, N. T. 
(Bead July 26, 1881.) 

A great part of the work of a charity organization society in 
any city concerns that large class of people who ask for relief in 
their own homes. Such relief has come to be known technically 
as Out-door Relief, as opposed to the aid or support which is given 
in-doors, in the poorhouse, or any institution, public or private. In 
most Aiierican cities, probably the greater part of such out-door 
relief is given with money raised by taxation, by public officials, 
acting under State law, though everywhere private benevolence, in 
the endeavor to relieve suffering, works in a kindred way. It is 
easy to understand that one of the first things organization in 
charity seeks to accomplish is to harmonize these public and pri- 
vate efforts at out-door relief. It would be easy to show some of 
the difficulties in the way of effecting such cooperation between 
the public and the private aid-givers in a city. But it is not pro- 
posed to pursue this thought. It has seemed to be better at this 
time and sufficiently germane to the topic of the day to discuss the 
general question of public out-door relief in this country, and par- 
ticularly to inquire whether out-door relief is a substantial good in 
any of our cities. 

Out-door relief exists in England, and we adopted it early in 
our history, without question, eo to speak, as we have borrowed 
from her so many other customs and laws. In most of our older 
States the system of out-door relief was probably engrafted into 
the poor laws prior to that terrible indictment of the system in 
England itself by the Poor Law Commission of 1834, which said 
that out-door relief ought to be abolished, because it was the fruit- 
ful parent of pauperism, the very evil it was meant to check. In 
our younger commonwealths the poor laws seem to have been 
modelled largely after those of the older States, or directly from 
the statutes of the mother country, and contain substantially the 
provisions as to out-dooi relief. It would seem, therefore, that the 
States of our Union have widely adopted from English law a system 
of out-door relief which in England has been officially condemned, 
though it has not been generally abandoned. It has been aban- 
doned here and there in England in several parishes, always with 
salutary results. 
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Oiil-door rrliof appears to be now an integral part of our poor 
law system everywhere, excepting iu some of the Southern States, 
where it is unkiiown. In eome of the States, ss iii New York, it 
is eonfined by statute to those who are sick or disabled, aud tan be 
given to them only ]}endLng their removal to the poorhoiise, btit in 
practice it assmnes in some parts even of New York Stale a range 
as widi! as where the law gives to every poor person, disabled or 
not, All al)solut« right to look for relief to the public Poor Master. 

It behooves us to iuquire upon what grounds the Commissiou of 
1834 condemned out^door relief in England, to learn whether their 
coDcliisioDs were of universal truth, or of local force ouly. It is 
K common fallacy in this country to ai^ue from European experi- 
ence, us though results reached there from any practice must 
neiiessarily follow here also, but it is none the leas a fallacy, 
althougb so common, because the conditions of life in the United 
States arc in every respect so different. It might easily l>e that a 
system which works poorly in an old and thickly settled eountr; 
ebould work well in a new and growing community. On the other 
bund, if the causes which produce harm in the old country are 
found unmodified in the new, the same results logically must be 
expected. 

The Commissioners of 1834 say, ujion page 2Tt) of their report, 
"We have dwelt at so much length on the necessity of abolishing 
out^door relief to the able-bodied, becwuse we are convinced that 

it is tlio master evil of the present system All the 

collntt.'ial and incidental evils may lie remedied: — but if tlie vitnl 
evil of tlie system, relief lo the able-bodied on tonus more eligible 
than regular industry he allowed to continue, we are convinced 
thai pauperism with its train of evils must steadily advance." 

Their recommendation upon this head is as follows ; 

"We recommend tliat, except as to medical attendance, al) 
relief whatever to able-bodied persona or to their families, other- 
wise than in well regulated workhouses, (i. e., places where thej 
may be set to work acwrding to the spirit and intention of the 43(1 
Eliz'ibeth,) shall be declared unlawful." 

They say of the system of out-door relief, that it neems to con- 
tain within itseif the elements of an almost indefinite extension. 

1. Because of " the constantly diminishing reluctance to claiiH 
an apparent benefit, the receipt of which imjioses no sacrifice, 
except a sensation of sbame, qnickly obliterated by habit, even !f 
not prevented by example." 
10 
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2. Because of "the difflcultj-, often amounting to imposaihility, 
on Ihe part of those who adminisler and award relief, of ascer- 
taining whether any and what necessity for it exists " 

3, BecHuse of "the existence of positive motives iD many cases 
on the part of those awarding relief to grant it when unnecessary, 
or themselves to create the necessity." 

The general effects of the system upon the recipient* of out-door 
relief they indicate under these heads. They say in substance : 

1. That it saps their habits of industry. 

2. Tliat it discourages habits of frugality. 

3. Tliat it encourages improvident and wretched marriages. 

4. That it produces discontent. 

In searching for the reasons which seem to have led to these 
coiR'lusions, they appear to be summed up in the thought, that atl 
relief given to the able-bodied in their homes is simply so much 
added to their income without labor. That to precisely the estent 
to which such relief is given such able-bodied poor are better off 
than those who live wholly by their own earnings. The only bar- 
rier to seeking relief from the poor funds in such case is the sense 
of shame in each individual, which is quickly broken down by the 
contaiiion of example. As matter of fact, shame quickly gives 
way, they found, to the feeling tliat every poor person is fairly en- 
titled to his share of all the relief that is going on. The Commis- 
sioners, therefore, suggest that in the exceptional cases where 
relief to the able-bodied in their own homes is the wisest rehef, it 
should come fVom private sources, and so stand to the receiver 
distinctly as a charity. In other words, they lay down the prin- 
ciple that public relief which does not place a broad line of demar- 
cation between those who support themselves and those who do 
not, must be bad. Their report, which was founded on an official 
examination occupying two years, of the operation of the poor 
laws in England, is full of the facte upon which this conclusion is 
based. Deception in all ite phases on the. part of the recipient is 
traced directly to the struggle for the prize. 

Out-door relief in their judgment is a vital evil. It admits of 
no remedy. If this conclusion is sound, we should expect to find 
public out-door relief in the Cnited States producing the same 
evils as in England, because the evils in connection with it flow 
from characteriBtlos inherent in human nature. We should expect 
. to find it at its woist in citifa, ln'(;auae there the difficulty of dis- 
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liug tnie neefl is the greatest. The same eauscBwhieb proHute 

dillieiilty likewise lessen the Bense of sbame in the opplicatit, 

th ought to restrain from' seeking relief. The unwoithy reap 

:Iie advnntages so to speak, in tbe centres of population, of the 

'■acy of a crowd. In the countrv, though tlie syalem may have 

same evil tendency, the harai resultiiig (Vom it is reduced lo a 

Imum. because the influences which tturso a healthy shame are 

B.tf r, and because the wortliincss of the applicant can be more 

t>ectlj eslimated. But even in the country we should expect to 

— tbe system subject to abiJ!<ee more or less serious. 

r^rhapa the most thorough inquiry which has been made on 

fcrican soil as to the operation of ont-door relief in this connlry. 

• instituted liy the Secretnr^' of the Massachusetts State Board 

jOlisrities in 1^71, as to the operation of the system in Massa- 

isetts. Referring to tbe condemnation of the system in England 

fsnch writers as Professor Kawcett, by May, the author of the 

pkstilutional History of England, and by Nir George Nichols, the 

Uior of the History of the English Poor Law, the Secretary pro- 

fcied a "aeries of seven questions, with the view of obtaining 

i results of the system of out^door relief from tbe experience of 

fe overseers of tbe poor." "Anawera were received from 160 

nonglitogive a complete view of the system." Anexamina- 

>ii of tbe replies as quoted iu tbe report sbows that the same 

connection with out-door relief recognized in England were 

;e1y recognized in Maasaclmsetts, but tbe weight of opiition was 

fleet that these evils in Mnssacbu^ietts could still be kept 

.thin bounds, while to do away altogether with out-door relief was 

irtaiu to result in great liardship to many deserving poor. 

It was thoLight, that however great the disadvantages of out- 

- relief, it nould be imprat^^licable, ofleniimes, particularly in 

cities, to exclude it entiiely. The almshouse, nnlesa built of 

imoth proportions, it was feared would not hold all the pau- 



Tbis particular statement is quoted, because since this investiga- 
\a was made, out-door relief hns been excluded entirely from the 
uper system of two of the largest cities in tbe country, and the 
;iilt feared bas not followed in either case. Especial stress is 
[Jkid uptm this fact, because the anticipation seemed so reasonable 
FRB to be self-evidently correct. It was shared in by many among 
rttose who helped to abolish the system. Out^door relief was 
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abolished in Brooklyn, N. Y., 1878. The extent to which out-door 
relief was administered in that city during the last years of its 
existence is shown by the following figures : 

No. Relieved. At a cost of 

1875, 35,850 $115,346 

1876, 44,208 101,846 

1877, 46,350 141,207 

1878, coal only. 

Since 1878 no out-door relief has been given. 

The populations of the almshouse and hospital indicate as nearly 

as may be the number wholly supported by the county during this 

period. At the date of the first report in January for the last 

years when out-door relief existed, the oflScial returns were as 

follows : 

Alfnshouse. Hotpital. Total. 

1875, 630 246 876 

1876, 743 364 1,107 

1877, 1,071 300 1,871 

1878, 1,106 265 1,371 

For the years following the figures are as follows : 

Almshotue. Hotpital. TotaL 

1879, 1,058 331 1,389 

1880,* 877 322 1,199 

1881, 877 294 1,171 

It will be observed that the number of inmates in the two institu- 
tions in 1879, the year following the abolition of out-door relief, 
was but eighteen larger than in the two preceding years. 

In 1880 and 1881 the total was materially smaller. The com- 
parison is as follows : 

Almshouse. Decrease Hospital. Increase 
from 1878. from 1878. 

1878, .... 1,106 — 265 — 

1879, .... 1,058 48 331 66 

1880, .... 877 229 322 57 

1881, .... 877 229 294 29 

Total, as compared with 1878 : 

Increase. Decrease. 

1879, 18 — 

1880, — 172 

1881, — 200 

Instead, therefore, of Brooklyn needing as the result of the 
abolition of out-door relief an almshouse of mammoth proportions, 
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I at the end of three years an almost imperceptible increase 

paupers, but a steady diminution of well paupers, and this, 

the face of a population in the county growing at the rate 

)00 per annum. Furthermore, the stoppage of public out- 

;lief, wonderful as it seems, appears to have thmwn abso- 

no additional burden upon the only general relief-giving 

in Brooklyn, the Society for Improving the Condition of 

or. That society distributed, expenses included, the foUow- 

ounts : 

1875, $24,383 

1876, 22,964 

1877, 22,537 

1878, 21,458 

1879, 20,821 

1880, 17,335 

879, the year after the abolition of out-door relief, more 
would have been contributed to the society had it been 
1, but that year for the first time in many years the society 
no supplementary appeal for funis. The demand upon them 
t necessitate such an appeal. When it is recalled that fVom 
1877 an average of $115,00.0 was distributed annually in 
out-door relief among 35,000 beneficiaries, the full force of 
acts begins to be understood. 

s not disputed that the improvement in the times has had 
to do with results so unforeseen. On the other hand, it is 
d emphatically, that, today, Brooklj'n does not need any 
1 of public out-door relief as a part of ^*a wise and humane 
• system." 

879 Philadelphia likewise abolished out-door relief. The 
t distributed in this way in Philadelphia, as stated by the 
ary of the Philadelphia Charity Organization Society, was : 

1875, about $82,000 

1876, '' 82,000 

1879, '' 66,000 

population of the various city almshouses in September of 
^ears was as follows : 

1875, 3,488 inmates 

1876, . , 2,599 ^' 

1879, 2,036 " 
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On September 30, 1880, the total population of the almshouses 
was 2,008, 80 that in Philadelphia also out-door relief was abolished 
apparently without increasing the number of paupers whoU}* sup- 
ported bj the cit}'. A similar diminution in the call on private 
funds is also to be noted. 

Both in Philadelphia and in Brooklyn, out-door relief was attacked 
primarily because it was prostituted to political ends, and was 
demoralizing in its administration. In neither city has there yet 
appeared the slightest cause for regret at the abolition of the sys- 
tem. In Brooklyn, at the end of twenty-six years, we found that 
the whole system had been carried on without authority of law. 
Of Philadelphia, as of Brooklyn, it may be said that the public out- 
door relief has been found to be unnecessary. 

So far, it has been the purpose of this paper to show from Amer- 
ican experience rather than by argument, that the fears as to the 
suffering to be entailed upon the poor, of those who oppose the 
abolition of public out-door relief in our large cities are ground- 
less. The experience of Brooklyn and of Philadelphia proves 
beyond controversy, that in those cities private benevolence is 
equal to the burden of such out-door relief as may be actually 
needed. No reason occurs to the writer why a similar experience 
would not follow the abolition of out-door relief in any city or town 
suflQciently large to enable private benevolence to organize and act 
in concert. Of course public out-door relief is better administered 
in some places than in others, but in dense centres of population 
the same evils must beset it everywhere. An overseer of the poor 
of one of New York's smaller cities is reported to have said, '* Out- 
door relief is as catching as the small-pox." Not only so, it is 
almost as disastrous, certainly in cities, to the families which catch 
it. Is it not worth while in these days of prosperity for communi- 
ties, large and small, all over the country, to try the experiment of 
abolishing public out-door relief? Private benevolence seems prefer- 
able to public relief, because it is almost always inspired by a higher 
motive, and therefore more apt to consider the good of the receiver, 
because it contains within itself the limits to which it can be carried 
and because such relief is less readily sought after by the recipi- 
ents. 

A remarkable illustration of variation in out-door relief in our 
Western Stat^, is seen in Centre Township, Indiana, in which is 
the city of Indianapolis. In 1875 and 1876 the township trustee 
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dislriliuteil nearly 890,000 a year. Since thai time, a new trustee 
haa fouud tf4,000 a year to be siiHicienl. It eeems hurdly iloubHiil 
to astiangerthatllie private benevolence of Centre TownsIiiiJ loiild 
cope Biiccesafully with all the n'al need without the latter sniiiU sum. 

In the preparation of this paper a letter waa addressed to each 
Stale in the Union with questinna relative to their system «f ont- 
door relief, nith the idea of taking a somewhat extemled surrey of 
the whole field. The answers reeoived were not sufHciently gene- 
ral to make this poasihle. Sixteen Stiites, however, did resjxiiid, 
and a few poiuta of interest may be gleaned from their replies. 

Public out-door relief, as haa been stated, acems to be scarcely 
known in the Sonthem States. The miUluessof their climate, and 
the demand for labor, thus far appears to have saved them from 
adopting it. Such cities as Louisville, Atlanta, .Tackaonville, and 
probably other cities, have private organualions for work among 
the poor, and these ap)>ear to be equal to onlinary needs. In the 
rest of tlie country, out-door relief is recognizral liy law as part of 
the pauper sj'Stem. The basis njKtn wMch the right to it rests, 
varies somewhat. In Connecticut, for example, every town Is 
obliged to support such of its inhabitants as cannot or do not Riip- 
porl tlieniselve*. The town it would ai>pear, may choose whether 
to aend to the.poorhouse or to give out-door relief. 

In New York, on the other hand, out-door relief can be given 
only under two consiile rat ions, viz : To persons not in condition to 
be removed to the poorhouse, and in CEisea when the disability is 
likely to be temporary. It seems to the writer that New York law 
is as nearly perfect as can be. Unhappily the law has been much 
disregarded. 

In IndiuDa, the township trustee is made the overseer of the 
poor. " In the office of the trustee is lodged the largest personal 
discretion, the fewest regulations. He has the power of refusing 
or giving relief. In some States ihe towns regulate oni-door relief, 
in others the counties. In Wisconsin, the tendency is towards a 
mixeti system, giving to the county the care of the permanent 
poor, and leaving the matter of out-door relief to the town. In 
Hieliigan, on the other hand, the current seems to set away tVom the 
towns towards the county control. Everywhere there is abundant 
evidence that the problem is a difllcnit and a growing one. From 
almost every quarter the opinion is that in cities the operation of 
out-door relief is very bad. 
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From St. Paul, for example, though in a j^oung and growing 

State, the report is that the s} stem of out-door relief as applied 

there produces pauperism. It worse than fails to do the thing it 

should ; it increases the evil it ought to reduce. From the country 

districts, however, it is claimed that the result of out-door relief in 

the main is helpful. It is not denied that abuses attach themselves 

to it, but it is believed that it is better than the only alternative, 

i th^ poorbouse. From Providence, R. I., and from Cleveland, 

^ Ohio, a contribution to the general subject is made in the applica- 

' tion of the woric test. 

In Providence it resulted as follows : 

In 1878 the cost of out-door relief was $150,051 
I In 1879 the work test reduced it to . 7,883 

I Id 1880 '' '' *' " " " . 4,736 

In Cleveland out-door relief was administered in 

No, of Famtlies. Cost. 

1875, .... 4,590 .... $95,000 

1876, .... 3,094 .... 85,000 

1877, .... 2,386 .... 70,000 
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In March, 1877, they commenced the system of compelling 
every able-bodied male applicant to work at the rate of $1 .00 per 
day for all relief obtained. The result appears in the^ following 
figures : % 

1878, .... 1,568 .... $32,300 

1879, .... 1,550 .... 22,600 

1880, .... 1,200 .... 17,600 

The letter from Cleveland says, '*Ohio State laws pr >vide for 
out-door relief. Our efforts are therefore confined to strict and 
economical administration." The writer of the letter further says, 
** I believe pauperism is fostered and developed by our poor laws. 
It seems self-evident that a system of repression should be substi- 
tuted for the present system of encouragement." 

Washington distributed last year in out-door relief, through the 
police force, about $18,000, of which all but $800 was contributed 
from private sources. 

From the States which have State Boards of Charities, the infor- 
mation given to the writer of this paper was full and clear. Eight 
out of the nine States which have such Boards responded promptly. 
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jttm Ihe tenor of some letters roceJTed, it is rensonnble to liclieve 
tit many States made no reply to the qiiestioDs oakcd, chiefly, 
iennse no one in l!ie State could answer them suceintly. Of all 
p (Iirei,'tiouB in which charity urgaDization is needed, and where 
^ould yield the richest and moat diretrt return, that direction 
►iild seem to be in the organizalion of Slate Boards of Charity, 
kr yon iigcr Co mm on wealths e ape li ally need them. Money can- 
B express the importance to these States ot availing from the 
Kiiining of the es|ierience of olher parts in the formation and 
But I list ration of their pnblic charities. The money saved 
jpulil be no mean sum. The manhood and womanhood saved 
^Id be for a diadem of beauty on their brows. Probably uo 
tate has carried the oversight of its out-door relief, as well as of 
p other charities, to a greater degree of perrection than the good 
jd Commonwealth of Hasaachusetta. in nhich we stand. Build- 
|g her syst«m of out-tliior relief on a bnsis so wide as lo give 
bporlnnity to great excesses, on the basis, namely, that every 
aor person who does not support biuiself may be enjiported by 
It-door relief, at least, temporarily, £ilie yet pro<lnees results 
Bgely by the excellence of her general ovetsight which compare 
Worably with those wrought out under the restricted provisions 
Fother States. She knows to a dollar how much relief is given 
b every hamlet thronghout her borders, and to how many ; and 
IB moment extravagance appears anywtiere it is inquired into, 
|ld all the influence of the Stale Board is exercised to chick it. 
^ the same means she bas {lerfected an admirable system of State 
lEedical Charities for medical uut-door relief, with which system she 
bpear^ to stand alone as yet. It has been clearly explained in 
Ipei's rend before this Conference in former years. 
HGentlemen and Ladies, members and guests of the Conference : 
Ike suliject of out-door relief is too vast in its extent and too inlri- 
Ite in its relations to be treated dogmalieally by nnj' one. This 
t»>ent i-ontribution to the Uieme is submitted in the spirit of one 
pen still to learn from those who differ ss from those who may 
pve with its conclusions. 

These are, briefly : 

That Dut-door relief, in the United States as elsewhere, tends 
levitably and surely to increase panperlsm ; 

That in towns and cities it is not needed ; 

That even in villages it can probably be dispensed with. 
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In thinly settled sections, its evils are at the lowest ebb, while 
its benefits at the same time are greatest. If coupled with the 
condition of work, in return for relief, which in the country ought 
to be easy of accomplishment, out-door relief in the country would 
probably be free from serious objection. On the same basis, it is 
relieved from its chief harmfulness everywhere. 

One more point seems too important to be omitted. In some 
States, or sections of States, the office of overseer of the poor is at 
the bottom of the political ladder. The overseers are chosen for 
short terms, and are expected to serve party or personal ends. It 
is needless to say, that, in the hands of such officers, out-door relief 
is an instniinent f\ill of danger to the common weal. Long terms 
of office may help to modify the evil, but there is no effectual remedy 
while the administration of the poor funds is controlled in the 
interest of politics. Where this is known to be the case in any 
oit}' or town or hamlet, for the sake of the poor, for the sake of the 
locality, for the sake of the country, let civil service reform begin 
there. 



DEBATE ON OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 

Rev. H. C. Dug ANNE, of Lowell : The question upon which I am 
to ppcak for a few minutes, is toQ intricate and difficult to dispose 
of in the brief f^pace allotted to me. I shall be able to give but 
little more than a mere outline of the conclusions at which I have 
arrived. " Is outside relief by a town necessar}' and beneficial, 
and wliere it exists, what is its relation to voluntary agencies?" 
That outside relief of some sort is necessary, is conceded. The 
only question, therefore, is as to whether municipal relief outside 
the almshouse is necessary, or whether the work may not be more 
profitably done by voluntary agencies. There can be no doubt 
that the lax and liberal way in which this form of aid has been 
given, has been, and is, productive of avast deal of mischief; 
that it has greatly exaggerated the evil it sought to correct, and 
that it wei-e better, a hundred fold, that municipal relief should be 
discontinued altogether, than that it should be administered as it 
has been very generally done for the last century or more. It can 
hartily be said to be a necessity, as voluntarj^ agencies doubtless 
would see to it that none should suffer if it were abolished. But I 
think it is a question whether or not a State, or municipality, has 
a moral right to shirk the responsibility of the care of its poor, and 
throw the burden upon the benevolent and tender hearted of its 
citizens, who will assume it rather than that the poor should suffer. 
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1 question if it be just to ask tliein to tax themselves to tlic utmost 
ito eaiTj' a burden of pauperism, wliidi iLe State, by its policy nnd 
lUcense, hns created. Voluntary agencies must be sustained by the 
.taxation of tlie few. or reM>rl to llie questionable metliodof raising 
buonej' liy fairs and lotteries, while by the Slate it is distributed 
»venly upon nil. For thia reat'on. tlier, while I would have the 
(Bystem of outside relief hy the town or city greatly reetricied, 
liolh as to amount and tbe period of its continuance, 1 am not 
prepared to advocate ite total aliolition. I iliink it is not the 
thing that needs to be abolixLed, but the methods. There aeems 
lo be no good reason why tliese sbmilil not lie so modified and 
icbanged as to make munidpiil relief, when nilminialered to the 
ieame class, as etticient and as beneRciitl as that given bv many, 
'and perhaps most, of our voluntary agencies. For I think it can- 
not lie denied ihat voluutary agencies have been unwisely adniinis- 
■tercd. and have also done much mischief in the way of pauper 
.making. It is saiil of a certain city on tfais continent, that it is -' a 
■city of chnriliea and a city of iN'ggarB." It maltera little from 
what source the relief comes, if it comes too freely and is continued 
too long. 

I But there is another reason why I would not sec this form of 
relitf wholly discontinued, which to my niind is a matter of a good 
I deal of importance; if is the nece s!-ily of discriminating between 
Mhe worthy and the unworthy, those whose misfoitune is no fault of 
^their own. and those who are habitually idle and profligate, the 
innocently |ioor anrf the criminally poor. If both these classes are 
>oI>liged 1o week relief from the same source, they are in this res|>ect 
;{i)ace<t u|ion an equality, ll is hard, extremely bard, at any time, 
I for a high-minded, senailive person lo be obliged to ask for charity, 
tint it is infinile)^' more humiliating and degrading to be compelled 
to receive it side by side wilh the bloated inebrinte. or foul and 
debauched profligate. The effect is not only cntshing, but is bad, 
demoralizing and degrading in the extreme. For, Insist on what- 
ever distinctions we please, our agencies will take on tlie character 
of the lower classes whom we aid, and the tendency is to drug all 
down to that level. I would, therefore, have the municipuliiy stand 
ready to help oil who may need it, while I would have voluntary 
agencies come voluntarily forward to extend the band of true 
charity, which carries with it the love anil good will of the giver; 
and only voluntary benefits can be charity to all that better class 
whose poverty is not the result of vicious habits, or of idle and 
prodigal lives. Others should be left to seek their aid, — not 
charity. — from the city or town. This distinction woidd give to 
munici|>al relief that which attaches now, more or less, to all relief, 
a sort of a penal character. 

Such is the relation the two sources of relief should bear to each 
other. Voluntary agencies should he chanty, while the municipal 
relief becomes simply relief. 
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I do not forjrot tliiit the fallen, however low, are still object 
solii'itude nnd hrotherly inicrost ; but, here comes in the wori 
the '' friendly visitor," whoso labors are not vitiated by the prese 
of the '' loaves and fishes." I believe, then, it is not expedien 
wisr to abolisii, wholly, ontside municipal relief, bat that it she 
be radically i-efornie<l an<l jrreatly restricted in its operations; 1 
it, and also nil outside relief, shouM l>e of a verj' tem|)0] 
character, otherwise the resultinjr harm will lie va8tl3' greater t 
the ^ood it does. I would not have the State, town* mimicipa 
or ajrent of charity permittejl to extend relief at pleasure. 
law should ho lix the amount, and the time during which 
aid should Ih> ^iven, that it would l)e imi>o8*'ible for them to 
l)cyoud it. 1 would provide for cxc(»ptionnl cases that mi 
occur by a commission that should take such individual cases j 
account, and by a vote, extentl help, if necessary, be3'ond 
limits allowed by law. 

Mr. Chase, of Minnesotii : If this diRtinction were m'^.de, w 
objection w uld there be to placing them within doors for re 

instead of providing for them so? 

Mr. DiKiANNK: The objection is this. Their want is hut U 
porary. IVrhaps sickness has occurred, or want of employnic 
as has olten happened in families. To ca^ry them off into 
almslM)nae would be not only expensive, but injudicious, as paup 
izin*; tliem unnecessarilv. 

Mr. Elmoue, of Wisconsin: Thirty years ago I was snpei 
tendent of tie poor in my county, and m}' experience is that 3 
cannot make an iron-dad rule about these matters. 1 have 
mind an Englishman, who was a wealthy man when he came 
this country, lie failed ; his son went into busfiiess, failed a 
died. That man said he wouhl rather die than go into the aln 
housv, and I furnished him outside relief. We had a rule, b 
all the same, we disobeyed it. I agree with the paper of \ 
Low, in nearly every part ; but in the country, where you c 
asccitain the facts and relations of individual cases, out-dc 
relief is a necessity. 

Dr. (JiLLETTE, of Illinois : There is one essential element in t 
con>ideration of this (piestion th;it has not been touched upon 
Mr. Low, or by any gentleman who has spoken; the relati 
amount of sutl'ering that is to be relieved. If thousands of d< 
lars in money htive been saved, and if innocent women and imi 
cent children having been suffering by reason of the saving 
these thousands of dollars, then it has been a very *!reat failu 
and wrong. I suppose our in-door or out-door relief rests on t 
principle that my fellow man is my brother, that he is entitled 
my Hynipathy in times of Iroi.ble. I should be obliged if sor 
^V^k S*^"^^^''"^'" would tell us where the money has been save 
whether the amount of sull'ering has been reduced at the same tim 



DEBATE ON OtIT-IX>OR BELIEF. 

Dr. Cadwalader: I think ao. The effort baa been to hriug 
individuaJ aid to the person in distress, and thus to give help in a 
prnctical and pertnunent form, enabling the applicant to become 
self-sup |K>rting. Tiie very relief that is needed is afforded in this 
way. Where out-door relief has been tutwlished, ob in Philadelphia. 
the almshouses do not become fllled up as would be supposed. 

Mr. Wises; All of Mr. Low's work is admirable, and J only 
wish that all our State Boanlfl of Charity were made up of men 
like him. With the general sentiment of his paper 1 entirely 
a^ee. The English statute (43d Elizabeth) to which he refers, 
was, however, designed to prevent the abuse of the poor-rates by 
able-bocHed paupers. It does not strictly apply to the condition 
of things iu this count. y. The only able-bodied poor who are 
entitled to relief are of course those who cannot find remunerative 
employment. Such a dillleulty of find ng employment may easily 
occur in an old and crowded country, like England, but is not apt 
to occur in the United Sta**s, at least iu the West. I am not so 
familiar with pauperism in the East as in the West ; but in Illinois 
I do not know such a thing as an able-bodied pauper. I have 
inspected more than one hundred poorhouses in Illinois, and I 
don't know that I ever saw an able-bodied pauper there. In our 
large cities, there is a class of fVauds and dead-beats who imgwse 
on the public, but most of those coming to the poorliouses are 
disabled on account of vice or sickness. 

The Presidbnt : Do yoo not find able-bodied men ever applying 
for relief ? 

Mr. Wines: Yes, for out-door relief. Mr. Low is probably 
correct in saying that out-door relief might easily be dispensed 
wilh in lai^e cities. The experience of the city ot Brooklyn seems 
to prove that. But in the country it is really a question, and h 
very serious question, whether in many cases it is not better to 
grant out-door relief than to require ihe individ ml to go to the 
county poorhouse. Take the case of a mother left a widow with 
a family on her hands. By hard work ehe is alile to make a living. 
But one of her children is an idiot requiring cara. Now, if that 
mother should be unable to provide for her children and care for 
that child also, is it better to compel her to send it to the poor- 
house, or that she be allowed a small compensation to enable her 
to keep it at home ? There are many cases of that kind. 

Mr. Caswell : Better for the public, or for the individual? 

Jlr. Wises: I regard the two interests as identical. The point 
which I wish to make is that the ofHcers by whom relief is atlminis- 
t«red, must exercise a wise discnroination. In this discrimination 
resides the whole art of relief. In the administration of the pauper 
system of my own Mtate, county boards sometimes Rnd it advan- 
tageous to reverse their policy ; after cutting off all out-door relief 
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and requiHng everyone who receives relief to go to thepoorhooBe, 
oat-door relief is then resumed for a time, and again droiqped what 
it becomes an abuse. With regard to oot-door rdief itt oounlrj 
communities, where individuals are thoroughly known to tiie owr- 
seers of the poor, and the opportunity for forming a corvaot 
judgment is better than it can be in any city. I ahoidd be aoRj 
to see any law laid down by this Ck>nferenoe whldi would be 
invariable. 

Dr. RooRRS : Mr. Low fully shows that there has been no con- 
sequent sufTering when out-door relief has been annihDated. My 
friend from Illinois, Mr. Wines, I think, misunderstooc^ in eome 
particulars, the argument of Mr. Low*s paper, whidi makes 
provision for exceptional cases such as this gentleman haa men- 
tioned. The question rises, how is the greatest amount of good to 
be accomplished ? Out-door relief has been the nursery of pauper- 
ism. It has filled our almshouses and our prisons, and nuide 
multitudes of criminals. K here and there a child aaflGura, or a 
mother i» in want, the vast amount of good is in the otber aoale^ 
and the tender kindness of society cares for the individual liiat 
suffers here and there. 



Rev. Mr. Wendte, of Cincinnati : I have listened witiw 
interest to the pa|)er of Mr. Low, and could confirm it somewliat 
from our experience in Cincinnati, during the last two 3'eari. Not 
by public opinion, but by the stress of circumstances, we have 
abolished all out-door relief, save the giving of coal, for ten weeka 
in the winter, and I. think everyone familiar with the work of 
charity there will say the result has been most favorable to the 
public morals of that city. When you consider how laif^ely, in 
this conntrA', the dispensing of the public funds is in the hands of 
unworthy people, that fact, alone, condemns out-door relief. In 
Cincinnati, we have abolished general out-door relief, but we haTe 
six disbursers who receive $600 a year for their services, whieh 
consist in giving out, during two montlis of tiie year, a few hundred 
bushels of coal. Three out of the six are saloon keepers and 
ward politicianf^, and they give their favors according to tbfiir 
interests. In that city, strange as it may seem, a man will thna 
ruin the father by selling him drinks, and at the same time help 
the mother and children with the city's relic*f. Tliat anomaly, I 
suppose, is found in other places. I should like to seethe experi- 
ment tried of abolishing public out-door relief. We intend, here- 
after, to be dependent on the Associated Charities of Cincinnati 
for this relief. 

Mr. R. T. Paine, Jr. : I should be glad if the President would 
call on Mr. Ring, one of the Boston overseers of the poor. 

Mr. Ring : T came fh)m the seaside to hear Mr. Low's paper, 
and I was well repaid. But I think it would be cruel in the 



ejrtremp to abolish all oiit-door relief, because, aa nn overseer of 
the poor in Boston, I have seen so many cases where a little 
judicious charity has kept the family togetli<^r and has kept away 
the stigma of the almshouse : cases where a little help has retained 
molher and children under their ovn roof. I ahonUi he very, very 
soriy to see anything done that would cut off all outside relief ; 
and should look with horror upon the neeessity of saying to the 
poor, that all who canaot take care of themselves mnst go to the 
almshouse. 

Rer. Mr. Coolky. of Cleveland: I wish to state that there are 
several causes connected with the remarkable change in the amount 
of monej' expended in our city for out-door relief during the last 
three or four years. We have abolished out-door relief only in 
this way : we have made distinctions, and have endeavori'd to 
inform onrselvea of all circuroBtancea connected with the poor. 
We have committees appointed in different parts of the city to 
investigate, ao that while we employ able-l)odied men in labor, or 
reject other applications without lal>or, we also make distinctions 
with reference to the wants of widows and those that are infirm 
and unable to work. We are continually (to a certain extent), 
giving out-door relief, and we look u|)ou it as of great vahie. We 
have often, very worthy cases to aid that are thus kept fVoin fall- 
ing into vagrancy by giving them a little assistance to liridge over 
a chasm. Then they go on again, and this keeps up a pride of 
self-support that is vuluable. In the treatment of this question, I 
believe no nile will work well in every case. We want men and 
women of good sense to take hold of this work and then we shall 
accomplish a great amount of good. 

Mr. Low ; If I may relate my owd observation in connection 
with out-door relief in our city, (Brooklyn, N.T.) perhaps it 
will enable me to meet some of the que-stions that have been raised. 
I bad the honor to serve as a volunteer visitor in connection with 
the disttibntion of our out-door relief in Brooklyn. The part of 
the city I chose was a section where I bad served for a number of 
years as inspector of elections, and I knew almost all the people 
that lived in it. They were mainly laboring people. — Irish, with 
a few Germans. In a single block, or two blocks, which sent to 
my r(.'gi St ration place alwut one hundred and ten voters, th^re 
were sixty families which made application for out-door relief from 
our county. The year that out-door relief was stopiwtl. I felt 
just as Mr. Ring bos expressed himself, and as almost any one 
would who had known the circumstances ; here is a great body of 
worthy poor, absolutely cut off IVom aasistance npon whieh they 
not only rely, ' ut «|ion which they have been taught to rely ; It la 
therefore specially incumbent upon us all to do what we can to 
relieve the dreadful t-uffering that must ensue. I went to the visitor 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, whom 1 chanced to know, and 
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spoke to him about it. I spoke to others, the leaders of men, as 
I had come to know them in my work as inspector of elections, 
and I said to them, '^ I fear there will be great suffering this win- 
ter among your population here, and I want you to promise me, 
as m}' friend, to let me know ol any case of suffering that comes 
under your observation ; because, if I cannot relieve it myself, I 
may possibly* be in the way of getting relief to those persons." 
They promised me they would, but they said to me (and this came 
from the visitor of the St. Vincent de Paul Society and others, 
who knew the community), " Mr. Low, we will do so, but we tell 
you in advance that you will not be called upon," and I was not. 
Now I do not know how you can trace the absence of suffering, 
case by cuse. It is not possible. The call for permanent support 
did not increase but fell off, and the call for temporary aid also 
fell off. I understand that the times have improved. But think 
of the money, $115,000 a year, that was stoppe<] suddenly! Yet 
the number to be permanently supported did not increase ! The 
demands on the Poor Association, which always stands ready to do 
what it can, became smaller than ever before. If anj* great 
amount of suffering had been caused, somehow it would have been 
known. Our papers would have teemed with instances of persons 
suffering, starving to death, etc. Yet neither through the papers 
nor through public appeals could we trace in any way the suffering 
we apprehended. I may say of myself and of every one most 
active in this work that we felt at first, as Mr. Ring has expressed 
himself, that it would be absolute cruelty to stop out-door relief. 
If you ask, why then we did it, because we believed cruelty was 
the lesser of two evils. The old system was demoralizing ; it was 
pauperizing the poor. It helped two who did not deserve it for 
every one who did. That leads me to one curious argument (if I 
understood it right), from Mr. Duganne, that because the public 
has created a body of paupers it must support them. I should 
be afraid that the public, which created the body of paupers, in- 
stead of thus keeping that body stationary, would constantly 
increase it. That has been the case whenever public out-door 
relief has been given. There are always takers for any amount 
that is offered. While I undei*stand and sympathize with the 
views of Mr. Ring, observation has changed my mind with refer- 
ence to the suffering. I do not believe that danger (in cities) is 
to be apprehended. I go so far, in my own mind as to think that, 
whenever society has agents enough to organize relief, it can give, 
through private sources, all the out-door relief needed. I do not 
conceive that there is any justification for public aid on the ground 
of charity. It is not charity, even in the religious sense, to tax 
the community, and to take from unwilling pockets to give to 
other people. It may be kindly meant, but it is not m}' under- 
standing of charity. That is giving what is your own. Public 
out-door relief, if it has any basis at all, rests on this, — that it is a 
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greater benefit to the cotnmuDity to give this, a temporary relief, 
to withhold it. If it m not a beoefit to the community, no 
forte of law ehoiild take out of my pocket to give to another. 
That 18 not charity. It is public relief, but it must rest upon 
public benefit if it ia to be auBtained. [Applause.] 



A BOSTON WOOD YARD. 

The President next called for a report on a succeHsfUl experiment 
in Boston, for the lemploymeut of beggars, tramps, and other poor 
persons. 

Mr. <ieorge Abbot James, of Bostoii, accordingly reported the 
workings of the Provident Wood Yard aa a fair specimen of the 
manner in which aid has in Boston been furnished to poor people, 
they not becoming the recipients of charity, but getting only wbi-t 
they bad earned by their own labor. He said : 

"Late in the winter of 1875, a communication was published in the 
Boston daily papers, in wliioh the plan and purposes of the Provident 
Wood Yard were set forth, tlie belief expressed that such anu ndertak- 
ing could be made to be self-supporting, and contributions asked for. 
I think there were many who liked tbe scheme more than they 
believed in it. Any how, the money asked for came speedily. 
When {1500 had been received, Airtlier contributions were declined. 
Of course, tbe persona contributing took a greater interest, there- 
for, in the yard's success. A piece of laud in South Boston, lying 
alongside the Old Cofony Railway, was secured, a large shed built 
thereon, uud a number of cords of wood bought. In the mean- 
while, an arrangement was made with tbe Boston Provident Assod- 
ation to send as laborers to ttte yard, from those applying to it for 
aid, as many men, of those able to work, as should be asked for ; 
men living in Boston, having families, to be given the preference. 
No man was to be given work at the yard who did not bring a card 
from tbe Provident Association, until its supply should be exhausted. 
This was done, as welt aa the name I'rovident given to the yard, 
not because the Provident Association was in any way responsible 
for the scheme, but because I had been for a long time one of its 
workers, and a good name was a good thing. It wa.<) agreed, and 
printed on the card, that anv man might be discharged at the end of 
four hours, and that the wages should be ten cents an hour, cash. 
A daily report of the workmen, the number of hours each man 
worked, and the amount paid each, was to be sent daily lo the ofBoe 
of the Provident Association, and if a man was discharged, the 
reason was to be gii'en. This would give a complete record at the 
Provident ofHce of the men who should bo sent, of the men who 
11 
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IMPROVIDENCE AND ITS RKMEDrES. 



[TLe aut>Btanco of thie paper was read at a Chanty Oiganizatioa 
Conrerence, at Leeds, Eug., on the 2d Noveinl>er, 1880, under thi- 
beads of: — 1. "Private Benevolence as a Substitute for Poor-law 
Out-door Relief;" 2. "The Best Means of Dealing vith Families 
who are in Distress through the Neglect or Misconduct of tboMe 
liound to Support them." Sir Charles Treveljan aubtuitted the 
paper to the Boston Conference of Chariliea, through the President. 
Mr. Sandorn, by whom it is here print«d.] 

When we wish to influence otJiers we usually endeavor to dis- 
cover their motives, and to operate upon tbem. When a physician 
sets about healing disease, he begins by making a ditignosis; that 
is, he investigates the symptoms, and ascertains from them the 
causa morbi, the source nnd origin of the malady, in order that be 
may apply an appropriate remedy. But what is the course we have 
followed in dealing with our national vice of impmvidence, the 
twin sister of pauperism? We have lectured and preached thrift 
ad nauseam, as if people could be acolded into habite of foresight 
and self-denial. We have also provided facilities, in the shape of 
savings banks, for those who choose to exercise this virtae. But 
our action has been entirely contrary to our teaching. So far from 
having searched out and corrected the causes, and offered counter- 
acting motives, we have applied new stimulants to the prevailing 
recklessness. We have irritated and ag^avated the disease by 
our treatment, and have, as it were, admiuiatered spirits to a 
drunken man. 

Thrift is a moral quality, and there is no want of moral influ- 
ences to promote it, if we do not aspire to be wiser than nature 
and revelation. The greatest moral regulator and corrective of all 
is labor. "Xn&orare eat orare," "To labor ia to pray," — but, if 
we would have persistent labor, we must not violate the divine law, 
"In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread." St. Paul, who 
was a remarkable example of honorable independence in his inter- 
course with his converts, carries this a step Ibrther — "If any pro- 
vide not lor bis own, and especially for those of hie own bouse, he 
bath denied the faith and ia worse than an in&del ;" and if there 
is one truth more than another sbiniag forth, both from tho Old 
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ion at the expenae of the honest and self-denying. It is idle 
mockery to exhort people to be thrifty, while, in practioe, we force 
prodigality opon them. As for family feeling, it has been reduced 
to the loweat ebb in the classes which habitoally look for support 
tr> the poor law and charity. The desertion of wife and children 
lias become a disgraceftilly frequent practice, and husband and wife 
often collude together to throw the charge of maintainlDg the family 
u\Hm the rate-payers by the husband keeping out of the way. 

Parents spend their earnings at the public-l^ouse, and turn their 
children into the street in a neglected, ragged, half -starved condi- 
tion, in order to qualify them for public or private charity, reclaim- 
ing them after they have been brought up at the public expense, 
and their labor has become valuable. The effect upon widows 
and their children is especially mischievous. As soon as a woman 
becomes a widow, charitable ladies rush at her, putting one child 
inU) an orphanage, another into an industrial school, another into 
one of the numerous so-called ^^ homes ;" and the woman, relieved 
from maternal responsibility and the daily exercise of the affec- 
tions connected with it, generally ends by going to the bad. The 
Hame effect is i)roduced in a higher class by the voting charities, 
ttiid widows often l>ecome so demoralized by the excitement of can- 
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TassiDg as to be unfitted for ordinary diitfes. It in impossible to 
gauge the depth and extent of the social eormptiou engendered 
by tliese inlliiencps. Popular feeling has become so distorted tbat 
»ged pareuta consider it wrong to ask their children for assistance, 
inst«ud of availing themselves of the publie provision open to 
.them. The main support of the public-house is the class which is 
relieved Tram all necessity for self-denial by our mistaken admin- 
istration of poor law and charity. 

The solution of this problem is to >ic found in the gradual snbsti- 
tntion of wise, discriminate, oi^anized charity, for the master evil 
of out-door relief. During the last two jears the expenditure on 
out-i'clief in London has been considerably less than half of that of 
the in- maintenance, while, in the remainder of the country, it was 
in 1878 in the proportion of nearly two to one, and in 1H7U in the 
proportion of considerably more than two to one. In London, 
ont-door relief has been discontinued with i>erfect snceess in three 
of the lai^est and poorest Unions, Whitechapel, Stepney, and St. 
George-in -the -East, and most of the other Unions have made eon- 
sfderable progress in the same direction. So far from causing 
increased distress, the social forces which had been repressed by 
ont-door relief are set free by its withdrawal ; people recover the 
sense of personal responsibility, work harder, save more, and, 
being no longer able to quarter their aged parents and other 
dependent relatives on the rates, accept the duty of providing for 
them. Charity also comes more fully rp to the mark when it is 
distinctly placed in charge of a class of cases which is more prop- 
erly of charitable than of State concern. The fountain of British 
charity is inexhaustible, and there is no object for which mouey is 
so readily forthcoming as for making a suitable provision for inno- 
cent infirmity and deserving old age. Never, in all our experience, 
has a really deserving case of any sort, which bad )>een properly 
investigated and attested, failed to be satisfactorily dealt with 
for want of funds. What is wanted is, not money, but good 
administration. 

The process by which legal out-door relief has been abolished in 
the East End Uniou is bnefly this : No new cases are placed on 
the out-relief list, and any cases which, for any reason, cannot be 
pro|ierly met by an order on the workhouse, are referred to the 
Charity Oi^anization Committee of the district. Each case is then 
thoroughly investigated, and effectually dealt with according to its 
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merits. Any reqaisite help is given — if possible by loan, but, if 
not, hy grant — to restore to a position of self-support persons who 
.ire suffering fVom temporary distress, this object being often 
reailily attained by asBisting widows and others to remove to places 
where they have friends, or can obtain employment. In case of 
permanent distress arising from infirmity or old age, all the circum- 
stsnccB are investigated, and, after taking into account any means 
which ought to be brought in aid, arising from savings, or any 
industry of which the applicant may still be capable, or from tha 
contributiotis of relatives or former employers, the deficiency Is 
made np by a pension renewable at intervals, and subject to the 
condition that alms are not to be asked for in any other quarter. 

This process is equally applicalile in town and wjnntry. The 
ooncentrsted wealth and intelligence of urban communities, and 
their habit of acting together for public objects, are as effective for 
the purpose as the sparse character of the population, and the 
jwrfeot knowledge possessed of the circumstaDcea of each indi- 
vidual, are in niral districts. The essential point is that the chari- 
table agertties of each Union should be represented by a responsibte 
cnmmiUee, acting in concert with Ike Board of Guardiaris. Every- 
thing then Mis into its place. Ancient charitable endowments are 
utilized to present needs. Landed proprietors in the country, and 
religious congregations in towns, often undertake the chai;ge of 
tlieii own poor ; and, by means of individual arrangements easily 
made, material assistance is combined with the higher charity of 
personal interest and core. To pay a few shillings a week to an 
old man or woman, visiting them and looking after them in all 
their interests, is an example of that twice blessed charity which 
binds rich and poor together, and blesses both him who gives and 
him who receives. 

In all our proceedings we should keep before as, as our main 
ultimate object, the reintegration of the " family home," and the 
revival of a sense of parental responsibility among those who have 
been depraved by our mistaken public and private charity. The 
gradual abolition of legal out-door relief will do a great deal ; the 
restoration of pauper orphans to family life through the boarding- 
out system is another step in the right direction ; but no effectual 
progress wiQ be made ntitil we cease to tempt parents to neglect 
tbeir children by simply relieving them of the charge and enabling 
them to spend all they get in debancherj'. The crop of '• gutter 
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thildren" is thiia perpetiially renewed, and the payment required 
nom the parents is totally inadequate as a remedy for the evil. 
They are generally able to evade it, and they always hojw to do 
arid tliey look forward t*> getting the benefit of their children's 
^alK)r after they have been brought up at the pnblic expense. 
This process is now so well understood by the lower working-claaa 
population of I^ndon that it bog become a recognised part of our 
Bocial syetem, and the Middlesex magistrates have to give bark to 
Uieir worthless parents a lai^e proportion of the children educated 
at the Industrial School at Peltham, to be returned, with improved 
capabilities, to a criminal career. 

Whenever a child is thrown upon the public for any part of its 
xaaintenance, all the circumstances should be strictly investigated ; 
proved neglect of duty on the part of parents should be exposed 
and punished ; and, if the children have to be placed in an indus- 
trial school or other asylum, the parents should not be peiinitt«d 
to reclaim them after their labor has become valuable. The [mrenta 
would then have some real fear of penal consequences, aud the 
motive to such misconduct would be ranch diminished. Indeed, it 
would have a good moral effect, generally, if it became known that 
the gross neglect or desertion of children would in future not be 
regarded as lightly as heretofore, but would be invariably searched 
into, and suitably dealt with. If we would sacceed, we niuat obey 
natural laws, and be ■• workers together with God." His institu- 
tions will outlast ours, and, while we prefer our ways to His, as 
we have done of late years, we shall oontiane to wander f\irtber 
from our object. 
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UI. COKBTOERATIONS. UPON A BETTEB 8T8TBM OF FUBUC 
CHABITIE8 AND CORRECTION FOR CITIS8. 

BT MB0. 0. X. LOWXLL. 

In Ustening to the paper which I shall have the honor to present 
to yon this erening, I beg that yon will remember two things : 

Ist. That I shall offer yon merely '* Considerations upon a better 
system of Pnblic Charities and Correction,'* and not an exhaustive 
treatise upon the subject, and 

2d. That I am limited to the discussion of PuiUo Charities and 
Correction. The wide field of private charity and the duly of 
individual to individual I cannot even toudi upon, but must confine 
myself to the duly of the community, as a corporate body, to that 
part of itself whidi has been well called ^^the perishing and dan- 
gerous classes." 

^ accepted with much difDdence the invitation to write upon this 
subject, knowing that I was not prepared to treat it exhaustively, 
and knowing also that anjrthing*! might say must necessarily have 
a local oolorii^, since all my experience has been gathered in New 
York, a dty sufRsring ih>m evils, which I hope and believe do not 
exist to the same extent in any other dty of the United StateQ I 
reflected, however, that perhaps this latter fact might serve to make 
my paper more usefVil than it could otherwise have been, for, while 
my suggestions as to what should be done to secure a better system 
of public charities and correction might be very insufficient, my 
warnings as to what should not be done would surely have some 
value, since they are based upon actual experience of the evils I 
speak of. Thus New York may serve as a warning to other cities, 
not to enter upon paths, the dangers of which arcrnot apparent 
until turning back has become a very difficult mattesKs* 

As the first step in the consideration of our subject, we must 
come to some conclusion in regard to the end which any systeip of 
pnblic charities and correction, as distinguished fh>m private 
charity, is intended to serve, and must find out what we mean by a 
good or bad system. My own opinion is that the only Justification 
for the expenditure of public money is the public good, that is, the 
good of the whole mass of the people. No government is author- 
ized to levy taxes on one part of the community for the benefit of 
another part ; the honest, working portion of the people should 
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kt be deprived against their will of their hard earned money for 
(c care of that portion which is Bhiftleee, incompetent nnd viciouB, 
alees, in the end, the result is to be for the advantage of the tax- 
■yera themselvea. 

To me the word "charily" ae used to designate public money 
Kid out for the support of paupers is a misnomer, and one 
rbich does much harm by causing confusion in the minds of officials 
pd tax -payers. Charity is an act of kindness from one individual 
p another ; — there is no charity iu the paynietit of taxes, nor is 
he offlcial who expends the money raisecl by taxation performing 
D act of charity, — he is simply administering a public trust. 

Tluis any system of caring for paupers and criminals which does 
lOt seek to lessen the burdens of the people by dimiuishing pan- 
nrism and crime is deflcient in the first requisite of a good system, 
nd any system which encourages pauperism and crime is fur worse 
ban none, and should be destroyed to make way for something 
etter. 

To seize upon the earnings of bard-worked men and women, and 
rith those earnings to tempt other men and women to become 
ttupers, or to maintain with public money prisons which are actu- 
Uy schools of v'ice and crime are acts ^rbicb do no credit to a 
ivilized community, and yet t fear thej' are acts of which, in a 
jreater or less degree, every community in this countiy is guilty 
aday. 

The whole feeling in regard to what is usually called "charity" 
lust be changed before we can have a really good system of public 
are for paupers and criminals. It is generally accounted credit- 
ble when a community spends a great denl of money for " charity " 
nd has many "charitable institutions." Thb arises from the 
jeconceivcd idea that iu every community there is and must be a 
Jven amount of poverty and disease, and tliat to relieve the sufTer- 
igs consequent upon these alflictions is a Christian duty. We 
eldom reflect that it is a higher and far more difficult Chnstiao 
,nty to prevent this poverty and disease, or that to have allowed a 
iige proportion of the populalion to become poor, sick, insane 
nd criminal was a grievous neglect of duty. Every hospital is a 
ffoof that sanitary measures lla^'e been ignored, every pooihouse 
Dd asylum is a proof that a part of the people have not been 
ducated to industry and thrift, every prison is a proof that they 
■ve not been trained to self-control and honesty, and every insane 
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asylum is a proof that many of God's laws, moral aod physical, 
have been brokea either by the unhappy inmates themselves or by 
their parents. Is there in such facta any cause for pride? 

Is it conceivable that in a family of twelve brothers and sisters, 
of whom six were prosperous, healthy and rich, while eii were 
either insane, eriminal, imbecile or poor, that the first six ehoold 
pride themselves upon the fact that they were able and witling to 
maintain their unhappy relations in comparative comfort? Wonld 
they not rather feel that the miserable condition of their brothers 
and sisters was cause for sorrow and shame, showing cither a 
radical taint in the family, or some fearftil error in education ? 

In like manner should we feel when we see our brothers and 
sisters sick and helpless and degraded, and we should do our best, 
with God's help, hotii to rais« them and to prevent their children 
from ever needing the same kind of assistance. 

Assuming, then, that a good system of caring for paupers and 
criminals ia one which year liy year reduces the number of paupers 
and criminals to be cared for, I must, before giving you my plan 
for accomplishing this, say a few words in regard to two dangers 
which have beaet the administration of public charity in New York, 
one of which especially will certainly, wherever it obtains control, 
destroy the efficiency and power for good of anj- system, however 
carefully planned. 

I refer to the well-known poison, "political influence," than 
which nothing can be more threatening to good administration of 
every kind. To speak against this all-per^-ading power and to 
describe what should be done to destroy it, is to utter mere truisms, 
and yet this monster evil has so overshadowed the whole adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and has so taken possesaion of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities and Correction in New York Citj', that to 
any one acquainted with its pemicioua influences, no other subject 
can be of such vital interest. 

The Department of Public Charities and Correction is nnder the 
chaise of a Board of three Commissioners, who are appointed by 
the Mayor, by and with the consent of the Board of Alderraen, for 
a terra of six years. 

These Commissioners are, as a rule, appointed for political 
reasons and in consequence of political bargains, their knowledge, 
experience and fitness being scarcely considered. The term of one 
Commissioner expires on the first day of May of every second 
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year. During the present year, a vaoaocy having occurred by the 
expiration of the term of one of the Comtniesioners, the Mayor 
made an appointment which was not the result of a political bar- 
gain ; he chose a man whom he believed to be actually fitted for 
■ the place — with what result? 

That nomination, with several others, was sent to the Boni'd of 
Aldermen on the 10th of May, eleven weeks ago. Without dis- 
cusaioD, the nominations were laid upon the table, nnd have not 
since been considered. We may assume, I think, that this course 
of action is due to the determination of the Board of Aldermen to 
confirm no nomination which is not the result of a political 1>argain. 

The Commissioners being appointee! for political reasons must 
necessarily carry out the prime object for which the office was given 
them, and will naturally also do their beat to secure a reappoint* 
raeot to the same or some other otHce, and thus is introduced into 
the conduct of the department an element which is at war with 
what should be the first aim of the Commissioners, that is, the effi- 
cient management of the institutions under their charge, and which 
always takes precedence of it. 

Besides the prisons, with the administration of which I have no 
acquaintance, there are, under the control of the department, 
eleven targe institution s of cbaritj' (so-called), in which are housed 
about nine thousand inmates (a third of them insane), to care for 
whom there are between six and seven hundred oDlcers and em- 
ployes. 

Among the enperintendents of institutions there are five, each 
of whom has more than one thousand inmates under his chai^, 
for whose well-being he is ostensibly responsible, and yet he cannot 
appoint or remove his subordinates, ujton whose fidelity and ability 
actually depend the good conduct of the institution. Tbe offices 
in the gift; of the Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction 
being the means by which they and their party are to be kept in 
power, they maintain the entire control of appointments and 
removals. The first evil result of this fact is, that the Commis- 
sioners have neither time nor thought to bestow upon the important 
questions which relate to the causes of pauperism and crime, their 
whole time being taken up with unimportant details of administra- 
tion, and uo measures are ever adopted Tot the sole purpose of 
diminishing these evils ; on the contrary, it is a fact that panperism 
and crime are directly and indirectly fostered by the prcTSillng 
system. 
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A second effect of this sjetem is ebown in the large proportion 
of changes intulc in Ibe otflces in one year. 

From tea of these institutions I have received reports of the 
nujubera of officers and employes who resigned or were dismissed 
during the jear 1880. Anaong tlie incumbents of 513 offices, there ■ 
were 232 who resigned, and HI who were dismissed. In one insti- 
tution alone, The New York City Insaue Asylum, with 1)6 officers 
and employes, there were 92 resignations, and 42 dismissals, or 
134 changes. 

The character and cause of some of the resignations may be 
gathered from the reply of one of the superintendents to my request 
for the number who were dismissed or who resigned during the 
year, that be could not give it, since persons whom he recommended 
for dismissal were sometimes allowed to resign at heodquaiters. 

In London, in the year 1R79. there were 1785 paid officers 
employed in the various public charitable institutions ; of these, 
9 resigned in order to avoid inquiry, and 24 were dismissed. 
During the same year, in the same institutions, 76 offlcere were 
"superannuated," and the amount of the allowances granted them 
was £3,344, 13s, 8d, almost one-half of the amount of the salaries 
and emoluments previously receivetl by them. 

There could scarcely be a more striking exemplification of the 
effect of political influence upon the public service than the facts 
shown above concerning the New York City institutions. 

Experience, acquaintance with individual inmates and devotion 
to duty being essential to efficient service on the part of officials of 
all grades in public institutions, the change of more than one-balf 
of the officials during one year destroys all hope of good discipline. 
The helplessness of superintendents under such a system is appa- 
rent, and the wonder is that gentlemen of any character or ability 
can be induced to accept such positions. 

To secure the accomplishment of any work in the right way, 
three things are requisite : knowledge, will, and power. In New 
York, under our present system of appointment, the Commissioners 
of the Department of Public Charities aild Correction usually have 
the power to do what is right, but neither the will nor the knowl- 
edge to do it, while the superiutendents of institutions often have 
both the knowledge and the will, hnt lack all power to make these 
qualities effective. So long as public oSlces are regarded as 
"spoils," political influence will render vain every effort to improve 
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our Bystem of caring for the pauper and criminal classes, and the 
only method of completely removing this conception ia to do away 
with the fixed term of office, whether long or short, where the 
duties are only administrative. Whatever may be true of other 
offices, it is certain that for the men to whom is committed the caro 
of the dependent and criminal classes, study and experience are 
absolutely essential to enable them wisely to discharge their grave 

ties. Men who are deemed worthy to receive ho important a 
trust should be enabled to devote themselves to their work with no 
temptation to take any step either to secure a reappointment or to 
provide for themselves in case of the failure to secure it. It should 
be possible for them to regard their poets as among the most hon- 
orable in the city, and as places where a national reputation could 
be won and great public service rendered. 

The second danger which we have met in New York City is 
occasioned by the granting by law of public fiinds for the support 
of so-called private charitable instltutioua, the serious features of 
the case arising from the fact that the Legislature of the State Las 
forceil upon the city an annual and indefinite expenditure which the 
city authorities cannot control, and wbi«h ia likely in the future, as 
in the past, to increase steadjy and rapidly year by year; for the 
several laws require the payment by the city of a sufficient sum per 
capita to support everj' inmate admitted to the B[>ecifled institu- 
tions, and the admissions, as a rule, are entirely dependeut upon 
the will of the managers. These institutions have thus come to be 
actually public institutions so far as their means of support is con- 
cerned, while yet the independent character of their governing 
bodies is retained, and they are subject to no special responsibility 
SB to the expenditure of the large sums paid to them from the pub- 
lic Hinds. 

The theory, of course, upon which the demand for help was at 
first made was that, by the action of these institutions, the city 
had been relieved of the entire expense of supporting the persons 
maintained within their walla, and that it was right that the city 
should resume a part of this burden. This, in itself, was a just 
demand, provided the city was asked to pay only a part of tlie 
expense of supporting the institutions ; and provided, also, that 
some proof could be furnished that, had the institutions not existed, 
t!)e inmates would have actually been a burden upou the city ; but, 
even on these conditions, the whole matter should have been left 
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in the haiida of the city Buthorities ; the State Legislature ahould 
never have forced upon the city a particular method of caring for 
its deiieiidente. The danger of the syatem lies in the fact that the 
supply of Ainda for the support of these institutions is practically 
iuexhaustihle, while the supply of inmates ia almost so. There is 
none of that nnwilliiignees to enter these institutions which still 
fortunately exists in the minds of all but the verj' lowest classes in 
relation to institutions which are under the control of puhlic offi- 
cials, while, on the other hand, the usual safeguard against the 
overgrowth of institutions supported hy private contrilmtious, con- 
siderHtions of expense, has no weight, and thus on both sides, on 
that of the inmatea and ou that of the managers, the temptation to 
increase the liurden upon the tity is overixtwtring. As I have said, 
I believe it to lie just that private institutions which are actually 
doing a puhlic service by caring for persons wlio would otherwise 
be thrown upon the public for support should receive a certain 
amount of help from the public Ihnds, but the amount should never 
in one year exceed the sum received from private subscriptions 
during the same time, and should be pud only under strict rules, 
and after careful inspection, as is the case with the certified schools 
in Ent;]aud. 

In condemning the mode of eujtportiog these institutions, 1 do 
'not wish to be supposed to be condemning their managers, for 
whose devotion to what they consider to be the public good I have 
the deepest respect, although 1 believe that they bave been led to 
look at their work trova the niu-row point of view of its immediate 
effect upon the individuals whom they care for and protect, rather 
than fVom the broad ground of its influence on the community, and 
on the increase of pauperism. 

In thinking of these institutions, I sin forcibly reminded of the 
answer of J. J. Henley, Esq., one of the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board of England, after he had made a study of oor^ 
mode of administering charity in New York and MaasachusettBi I 
my question as to what tendency he had seen which he considi 
most likely to create a class of hereditary and permanent pauM 
*'The lavishness of your private charity," he exclaimed; 
fearful ! You are undermining the character of your poopls. 
strength of a nation depends upon its ability to struggle 
adverse circumstances, but here yon do not allow anybody U 
gle ; the moment anything goes wrong you take hold of ti 
support them." 
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home, those foand to be really destitute should be quickly trans- 
ferred to suitable private institutions, and until some other disposi- 
tion could be made of them, the city should pay for their support 
in such institutions. 

In a measure this is the present practice in New York City and 
in many other cities of New York State, but there is nowhere, so 
far as I know, a separate department created to have the care of 
these children, and most unfortunately, in New York City at least, 
the custom has grown up of requiring that judges shall commit 
children to private institutions, as a necessary condition of obtain- 
ing payment from the city for their support. This undoubtedly is 
a dangerous proceeding, since the familiarization with a court of 
law tends to destroy the dread of arrest, which should be fostered 
as one of the strongest deterrent influences against crime. To 
bring a child before a judge in a criminal court in order to secure 
his entrance into an institution of charity is a most unwise measure. 

How to care for the children of the very poor, and often depraved, 
part of the population of cities, is one of the most serious of public 
questions ; and, in discussing it, it is necessary to consider the 
effect to be produced not only upon the child, but upon its parents 
and upon the public at large. 

The first and instinctive impulse is to collect all children who 
are subject even to^ occasional suffering, neglect or evil example, 
and to surround them with bright and good influences, guarding 
them from danger and trial through their tender youth. This 
seems to many to be the duty of the community both to itself and 
to the children of misfortune, but is it so in reality ? Is the child 
itself to be saved by thus removing it from its natural surround- 
ings? Such removals often unfit it for the battle of life. Again, 
shall we relieve the parent of the responsibility which God has 
imposed upon him ? In seeking to save the child by this means, 
the parent is too often sacrificed and deprived of the strongest 
incentive he can possibly have to exertion and right living. 

The effect upon the tax-payer and upon the hard working poor 
man, struggling to bring up his children to be honest, industrious 
and healthy, must not be ignored. The tax-payer should not be 
required to give what he needs for his own family to support the 
family of his dissolute neighbor, unless that family threatens to 
be U public injury ; nor should the honest laborer see the children 
of the drunkard enjoying advantages which his own may not hope 
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for. There can never be- any hard and fast lines laid donn in 
regard to this question, for wtiile, on the ono hand, children must 
be protected from cnielty and from evil training, on the other, a 
constant watch must be kept tliat parents who are capable of 
rightly bringing up their children are not tempted to give up that 
duty because it i^ a hard one, and it is to be remembered that the 
poorest home, nnless it be a degraded one, is better than the 
best institution. 

In New York the law of 1878 requires that children committed 
as destitute, unless boarded out in families, shall be sent to insti- 
tutions controlled by persons of the same religious faith as their 
parents, anil the authorities are obliged to provide for the support 
of all children committed to institutions under this law. As a 
conae<iuence, hundreds of children who would never be entrusted 
to a f^oteatnnt institution, or placed in a poorhouee, are yearly 
committed bymagistratcs and other officials to Catholic institutions. 
The temptation is too overpowering, — the parents know that their 
children will l>e cai'ed for and instructed by Sisters of Charity or 
members of other religious orders, and they see no reason why, if 
such advantages are olfered fVee, th«y should reflise them; the 
managers of the institutions, anxious to save the souls of us many 
children as possible, know that for every one received, a sum suffl- 
cient, or more than sufflcient for its support, will be paid from the 
public funds ; the mi^iatrates are, some of them, quite ready to 
augment, bo far as they can, the prosperity and numbers of Catholic 
institutions ; and no one except the magistrates, the mann^ei's 
and the parents has any authority in the matter. Thtis is brought 
about the condition of things which we see in New York City and 
elsewhere in the State ; the growth of sectarian institutions, and 
a great increase in the number of children who are supported by 
the public, and yet who are not regarded by their parents aa 
puujiers, and who, when onee in the institution, may remain there 
till they reach the age of sixteen years, costing the public usually 
about 8100 a year each. 

Were the training they receive the best imaginable, and one that 
would fit them to l>e intelligent Ameripan citizens, there might be 
a question whether this expenditure were not, after all. a wise 
one, but unfortunately, many of the&e children are likely to be 
incapable of earning their own living when they leave these instil 
tulions, and the fact that they are carefully guarded ttom all but 
12 
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the most extreme Catholic influence, during the entire period of 
childhood, — even from such influences as must affect the children 
of the most scrupulous Catholic parents if outside the walls of an 
institution, — makes their present training, and their probable future 
character a subject of anxious interest to the community. 

I think there can be no question that public institutions, and 
institutions maintained by the public money, should not be sectarian 
in character, and that all children dependent upon the public funds 
for support should be required to attend the public schools. There 
should moreover be a constant pressure brought to bear on parents 
to contribute towards the support of their children, and as soon 
as they are able, they should be required to take them back, or if 
unable or unfit to do this after a given number of years, they should 
forfeit all claim to them. No child should be held as a public 
charge for an indefinite time, and the parent have the right to 
reclaim it at any moment. A parent who will not perform the 
duties of a parent should not have the rights of a parent. All 
this field of labor should belong to the Department for the Care of 
Children, which should periodically examine into the circumstances 
of all parents whose children are a public charge, decide whether 
payment should be exacted or not, whether the child should return 
to its home or be entirely removed from its parents, find permanent 
places for all children who remain a charge upon the city after 
three years, and watch over them in their new homes. This 
department should also be required to draw up rules and by-laws 
for all institutions receiving children to board at the public expense, 
and see that they are carried out to the letter. 

Besides these duties in regard to children who are fit subjects 
for public suppoirt, the Department for the Care of Children should 
have the control and management of Industrial Day Schools for 
the children of persons who, though able to support them, neglect, 
or do not know how, to train them to be useful, industrious and 
honest. These schools should be especially designed to supply 
the wants of their home training, and attendance should be made 
compulsory on all vagrant and truant children. By such means, 
the Department for the Care of Children would be a potent factor 
in the work of diminishing crime and pauperism. 

II. The Department for the Care of Public Dependents should 
have charge of the public hospital, insane asylum, almshouse and 
workhouse, the last to receive only persons committed as destitute. 



There are two meang of reducing pauperism ; 1st, by prcveiitiu^ 
aeceasioiia to the ranks of paupers from withouti nhk'h can Ix: 
ftfconiplished by rendering pauperism unattractive and by the 
general enlightcnmcut of the people, and 2nd, by reutoriug iudi- 
viilual paupers to nianbood and indepi?udeuce. The Departiuent 
for the Care of Public Dependents can make use of both tliesc . 
methods, by the adoption of judicious discEpline within ttic institu- 
tions, and by refusing to give relief outside of institutions. . The 
aim being to cure the individual, whether of sickness, insanity, 
intemperance, or simply of the tendency to be shiftless and lazy, 
the same syst«m should be enforced in all the various bulldingf 
under the charge of the department ; strict discipline should be 
enforced, absolute cleanliness demanded, industry be inculcated, 
not for the purpose of saving money, but t« teach the individual. 
To train the mental and moral nature fibonid be the first object. 
and no other should be allowed to take precedence of it> 

Thus, in the hospitals, the classification of cases should not be 
made with regard to the convenience of the physicians, but with a 
view to preventing contamination. Men and women who have 
become ill by intemperance should not be encouraged in their evil 
propensities by the use of beer and whiskey, even though tliey be 
ordered as a medicine. The convalescents, e8|«cially the young, 
should be taught and employed so far as possible. 

In the insane asylums, teaching, moral instruction and employ- 
ment would usually be Tiund the most etUcacious means for 
tile cure of disease, and thus even here the attempt to raise the 
individual and mould his character would result in the diminution 
of the expense of supporting the asylum. 

I do not think that we sufficiently recognize . the fact that, in 
public asylums at any rate, insanity in the majority of eases is 
due to excessive indulgence in one form or other of vice, and that 
frequently the insane are persons who have so long n^lected self- 
control that they finally lose all power of self-control. I am sure, 
however, that this is so, and I believe that there is as much room 
(or reformatory treatment in an insane asylum as in any other 
institution. The fact that a large part of the population of all 
public institutions are driven to them through their own folly and 
sin, renders it an imperative duty to seek to elevate these unfortu- 
nates so far as possible, and, still more, to prevent their con- 
taminating others less degraded than themselves. Whatever may 
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be the temptations that beset the weak and wicked outside the 
walls of an institution, not one evU influence should be allowed U> 
approach those who are under the charge of a great city. A wrong 
that is done by the anthority of law is au outrage against humanity, 
ami no wrong is so black as one that hurts the srtul. 

in. The Department for the Reduction of Crime would have, 
e imports, a wide field of labor, — to my mind it would be 
the most important of the three departments which I proposc,- 
atid t have chosen this name for it, in order that every one, inside 
of it and outside of it, may fully recognize what is the main end 
of its creation, and that the care of criminals and the supervision 
of prisons may be put in their proper subordinate places, as ot 
means only of accomplishing the real work of the department, 
woulil place under the charge of this branch of the city govern- 
ment not only the reformatory institutiona in the city (inclmling 
those for juvenile offenders), but the station-houses and the police 
force, which latter shoulrl be its agents to prevent, as well m 
detect crime, to protect the weak who cannot resist temptation 
unaided, to watch hsbituttl criminals when at large, and to guard 
those undergoing sentence. This department should also have the 
entire control of licensing the liquor business, that moat [wtent of 
the causes of crime. 

If it were possible, it would, I am sure, be well that the judges 
should iu some way be connected with this department, and, 
any event, the management of the courts should he a part of its 
business. It seems to me that the harm done by our courts, a. 
present governed, is uot at all recognized. The publicity to which 
all iiersons on trial are exposed is in itself a serious e 
especially in the case of children and young women, breaking 
down and destroying all natural modesty and making thorn in 
very deed " brazen faced," while it also fosters the love of notoriety 
which is BO common in weak natures as to be. I believe, acknowl- 
edged OS a very strong incentive to crime among a certain dat 
One form of the harm done by the publicity of trials was brought 
to my notice a short time since by a lady who xisits the NeW 
York penitentiary. A young woman whom she bad befriended 
showed her a letter frona a total stranger, who said he had seen 
he-r on her trial, and if she would come to him when she left the 
prison, be would take care of her. The girt confessed with tears 
that, but for the care afforded her by my informant, she should 
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have gone to him. I am sure that, at leaut the trials of women 
and ('hililroD Hbould be conducted in comparative privaoy. — only 
certain pcreOQH being allowed to be [iresent. Wi? have passed 
the time when we need * public trial to ensure justice for the 
accused. 

There is no doubt alao that the Btation-houaeB are, in many 
cities, places or coataminatiou and degradation, — there Should be 
special buildings for the temporary im|)riHonraent uf women, and 
womcu-olBcerB should be employcti to guard them ; tiDil here, as 
well as in conveying prisoners to aud from the reformatories, they 
should be protected from coutami nation by every known means. 
I speak only uf reformatories, for there should be no prison or 
penitentiary which is not a reformatory ; and here 1 believe that 
the State of New York can furnish, in tbe institntiun at Elmira, an 
example for other States and cities to follow. Tbe right principle 
has been adopted and carried out in this reformatory, — the 
prisoners are sentenced practically for an indeterminate period, 
and the managers may, at their discretion, send tiiem out on pro- 
bation, or finally discharge them. Here we have the oidy rational 
means of dealing with otfeuders against the law. It is » truism 
to state that the very same crime may be committed either by a 
comparatively innocent man, who, it is morally certain, will never 
transgress again, or by a man who is a standing menace to society : 
but notwithstanding this fact, the law dow requires that the first 
nan shall pay very much the same penalty as the second, whereas 
irere these two men both simply committed to the charge of the 
Department for tbe Reduction of Crime, that department, after a 
abort test, would discharge the repentant and humbled citizen, 
sure that the terror of crime itself would in the future save him 
from any f\irtber oBenix ; while the hardened criminal would be 
placed under such teaching as would save him, too, from future 
transgression of the law. even if a discipline of ten or twenty 
years were required to ensure that end. If the object be, as it 
Bhould, to protect society, why should not an irresponsible 
criminal be treated as an irres|>onsible insane patient is dealt with? 
the superintendent in charge uf each de'Ciding when he may safely 
be trusted at large. With proper regulations and efHcient super- 
•Tision by the police to save them from their own weakness, un- 
doubtedly a large number of criminals who are now shut up, in 
demoralizing idleness and vile companionship, might be safely 
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allowed at liberty; thus saving them from debasing influences, 
and the State from the necessity of supporting them. But there 
is a smaller number, who now are periodically turned loose to prey 
upon their fellows, who are as dangerous as any madman, and 
who ought to be always kept under control. Thus our folly is 
apparent in both directions, — ^we keep masses of men shut up 
under a system which destroys both soul and body, who are quite 
capable of being useful and valuable members of society, while we 
constantly unchain wild beasts, knowing them to be such, waiting 
for some overt act before we dare to lay our hands upon them 
again. 

Under the rule of the Department for the Reduction of Crime, 
the number of criminals imprisoned would surely be greatly dimin- 
ished, and the training of all actually in restraint would be such as 
to teach them the lessons they failed to learn from the influences 
of a natural life ; while those who could not learn would never be 
allowed the opportunity to injure themselves and their fellow-men. 
Our present system of treating prisoners is generally the exact oppo- 
site of this ; and, in this connection, I cannot refrain from quoting 
from a letter of Mr. T. B. Lloyd Baker, of Gloucester, England, 
written April 2M of this year : *' . . .1 cannot but hope that 
you will give some attention to the work, first, of preventing what 
the French call ^^ La Recidive,** by the improvement of prisons, 
and by sending the prisoners forth to the world under careAil 
watch ; and, secondly, by using prisons as little as possible. It 
appears by the second Report of the new Prison Board of Massa- 
chusetts, that in that State they have a larger proportion of the 
population in prison than we have in England.* I feel quite certain 
that, with the same amount of crime we now have, we might have 
less than half of our present proportion in prison, and that the 
lessening of our regular average in prison would lessen our crime. 
But I cannot believe that in America generally' you have nearly the 
amount of crime that we have ; and if so, far less than half the 
average in prison ought to suflSce for you. Certainlj^ the common 
prisons are a terrible evil, but, as I wrote to Mr. Spalding, I can- 
not believe that the country which gave, not only so much money, 

*It iB impossible to make a fair comparison between England and Bfassachnsetts 
in this respect, owing to the fact that in Massachusetts a large proportion of prisoners 
are sentenced for drunkennets, which is not, in itself » I understand, a punishable 
offence in England. 
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but SO miiDj noble lives, to the cause of extirpating t^lnvery. can 
continue much longer not only to imprison the bodies, but also to 
rnin the souls of its owd citizens, when u great improvement might, 
as I believe, be made with very slight expenditure itt ttie liist place, 
and with actually considerable saving in the end. Perhaps I am 
the more cheered in this belief at the present moment by a lett«r 
that I yesterday recetved from the Governor of the prison at 
Gloucester. Our average uumlter in prison in 1870 was 27'J ; in 
3875 it was 209. Since tben it has gradually lowered to 170, 1(10, 
etc., but for the last three months the overage of prisoners belong- 
[ iug to our county has been 131, and yesterday it was just 100, — 
a Bnmllcr number than, I think, it has be«n during the present cen- 
tury, or course we must not consider this a permanent lowering, 
but only a pleasant omen." 

Having, in the above quotation, shown you the present condition 
of the coimly prison of Gloucester, I am sure it will interest you 
to hear something of the past experience of that same county iu 
reganl to prisons, and ulsa to what causes Mr. lial<cr asorilies the 
diminutJOD in crime. I quote fVom a paper of Mr. Baker's, written 
in answer to inqnirios made by a French society : 

"In 1763, Sir George Paul, one of the Justices of this county, 
brought before the Grand Jury his scheme for bringing Howard's 
suggestions into practice, and in 178S he obtained an Act nf Par- 
liament for building a new gaol on what was tben called tlic Solitary 
System, ... In 1843 it become necessarj- to enlarge our 
accommodation. . . . We wore urged to pull down nil our old 
prisons and to build one lai^e prison, at a cost of about £140,U00; 
while it was estimated that the number of commitments would be 
doubled in about every sixteen years. We did not do this, but we 
added Ini^ely to all our Bve prisons, and at an expense of £40,585 
we raised the number of cells to 720, . . We were told 

we had not built enough, and wc should, in ten year&' time, be 
required to add to it. But, instead of this, our police wns organ- 
ized, and preventive measures adopted — raising, indeed, at first, 
the number committed, but reducing them alter a few years. By 
1861 we were enabled to close four of our five gaols, and our aver- 
age number in prison for the last ten years has been under 200 for 
a population of 352,000. . . Our number in prison has dimin- 
ished, notwithstanding the increase of population, (Vom between 
600 and COO in 1840, to 166 in 1876, and I have no doubt that a 
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considerable portion of this decrease may be attributed to the fact 
that, until 1846, we were not allowed to keep the accused in indi- 
vidual confinement by day, though by night they were always sep- 
arated. The men, indeed, were divided into two day rooms, pre- 
sumed to be for greater or lesser crimes, and the boys were kept 
in a third room ; but what was even then spoken of as ^^the incon- 
ceivable abomination of the habit of indiscriminate association," 
especially among the boys, was very sad. Still, so many other 
good influences commenced work at nearly the same time, viz : the 
establishment of a police (endeavoring still more to prevent than 
to detect crime) , of reformatories for juveniles, . . . and 
more lately the adoption of cumulative punishment for the heavier 
class of crimes (we have not yet obtained the power of thus deal- 
ing with the minor offences), and all have no doubt contributed so 
much to the result, that we cannot assign the share of each." . . 
^'I hold strongly that our great object is not that of having the 
most peitfectlv planned and ordered gaols ; our object is the reduc- 
tion of crime to the greatest degree that we can effect. Gaols and 
prisone are one means to that end, but only one meana^ and so far 
as my experience goes, not the most eflScacious, nor the least 
objectionable. Our means to reduce crime are : 

1st. A well-arranged system of sentences. 

2d. A trustworthy and reasoning police, and 

3dly. The gaol." . . 

It seems to me that, in these extracts from Mr. Baker's letters 
and papers, we have a description of the work of the Department 
for the Reduction of Crime, and I will not longer detain you to 
consider this subject, except to say that I believe the parents of 
every juvenile offender, and the property, if there be any, belong- 
ing to every criminal, should be liable for the cost of supporting 
such juvenile offender and criminal in prison. 

You will, I hope, excuse my again dwelling, before I close, upon 
the fact that I have not been speaking of ^^ charity," that is, of the 
duty of each one of us to succor and uphold our weaker fellows, and 
to give of our abundance, time, thought, work and life to lessen 
their misery, but of the question how any coromunitj' may best 
protect itself from the ravages made upon its resources by pauper- 
ism and crime. My views in regard to the two fields of work, are 
entirely distinct. Thus, while I believe that official out-door relief 
is mischievous and even ruinous, I believe, also, that out-door relief, 
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f private societies and iadividu&ls, ia at present a necessity in 
most all our older commuuities, and will coDtioiie to be so until we 
c become much wi§er than we are now ; and I am sure tbat 
i care, intelligetit advice, and wise friendsliip on the part of the 
more fortunate and better trained portion of the people towards 
the unfortunate and on intelligent, will always i>e an imjierative 
duly. Thus, also, while I contend that no child should be sup- 
ported hy the public funds unlese it is an absolute necessity to 
uve it from being a pauper or criminal, I honor and applaud the 
«flbrl3 of private individuals and societies which rescue children 
from suffering and sorrow, and teach them and their parents to 
live pure and independent lives. 

My view, as I hope I have made clear to you, is that public 
^sti>ras of relief are to protect the community, while the duty of 
private organizations, and of alt men and women who love God 
Mid their neighbor, is to guide and care for e^ery one of their fel- 
low-beings who is degraded, and save him, body and soul, because 
jbe is n son of God and has an eternal fUtnre. 



DEBATE ON MRS. LOWELL'S PAPER. 

[Mr. Giles, of Wisconsin, in the chair.] 

Mr. Wines : We have all listened with the greatest possible 
interest to Mrs. Lowell's admirable paper. It was full of thought 
as to the organization and management of the correctional and 
charitable systems of our lai^e cities. It struck me as I listened 
to it that one of the most im|)ortant suggestions made by her was 
tbat with regard to the care of children in cities. And I may be 
excused for referring to an incident which happened in the city of 
Boston today, in the esperience of myself and other gentlemen 
who went to see the jail, — the best jail probably in the United 
States. There were among other prisoners about a dozen little 
boys. The jailor took us around to show us what he called his 
" bahy," a Uttle boy only eight years old, and small for his age, 
who was eouSued in a solitary cell. He had been arrested for 
I §tealing, brought up before the Court and the case had been 
decided. Bui an appeal was token to the Superior Court, and 
pending the decision of the np|)eal that Little boy was shut up 
ftlune in a most pitiable condition, The jailer said the attention 
of this Conference should be called to the subject. If the law is 
wrong inasmuch as it provides no special place where children of 
that age who are held for trial can be taken core of in a proper 
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cbil<]ren in its charge, in balf a century, — these, &nd many otiiera, 
some of which are under th« management of the ladies of Fliiladel- 
phia, are all in the control of persons who give time, thougiit and 
atteDtioQ to the work, witliout pecuniary compensation, and wlio 
are not appointed for political considerations. They are usually 
appointed by the life contributors to these various institutions. 
In all establishments, here and abroad, which are governed by 
those who give their time to the work because they desire to pro- 
mote the weal of the inmates, the results are usually satisfactory. 

Col. BuRCHAED, of Wisconsin : I am going to say an nnpopnlar 
thing, though I suppose I may have one or two to agree with roe, — 
but 1 think it is a necessary thing to be said. I notice in the 
Paper read this evening a. recommendation that certain officers 
connected with the administration of charities and corrections in 
the city should be appointed for life, or during good behavior; 
and I have noticed in other papers that have been submitted dur- 
ing the sessions of the Conference, and in the remarks of gentle- 
men, other suggestions tending in the same direction, that men 
should be appointed for long terms, with no change in the compo- 
sition of the boards. There have been references made to this, 
which has become known throughout the country as a sort of tenet, 
and I wish to utter my protest against any such notion. It is not 
only un-American, but it is decidedly athwart the path of all 
progress. These life membors, these long-term officials, inevitably 
get into ruts, and unless yoa can put in some new blood, and stir 
the-n up fi'ora the very foundation, introducing new thouglits iu 
the process, with new officers. I don't believe we can have any 
progress, which is what we need. [Applause.] 

Mr. Low : Might I ask the gentleman's idea as to the length of 
time for which he would have officers appointed!' Whether the 
changes mentioned by Mrs. Lowell in the New York institutions are 
ftequeiit enough? 

Col. Bdrchard: It is, perhaps, fortunate that I do not know 
much about the New York institutions. I am not speaking about 
any particular institutions of State or city, but simply wish to 
enter my individual protest, and I am glad that I Snd more people 
sympathizing with me than I expectefl; because it is a peculiar 
idea that life tenure, or long tenure, or successive tenure is a good 
thing in the management of public institutions. My limited 
experieuce and observation show me that it is not. As a rule I 
would have comparatively short terms, not more tlian two or 
three years. If a man did well, perhaps be should be reappointed, 
but if he did not prove to be just the right man in the right place, 
I would have an opportunity to drop him in a way that should not 
suggest reproof. 

Dr. Rogers, of New York: I understood Mrs. Lowell to put 
stress on clioraoter and meritorious ability. 
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Mr. Barbocr, of Detroit : While we are criticiBing this Paper, ' 
there is one recommenfiation in it. a verj importunt one, which has 
not jet been touched upon, and which, in such a place as New 
York, that is held to be controlled entirely by politics, wonid be 
very dangerous to the minority, — that ie, indeterminate sentences. 
If, for instance, a democrat should happen to be indeterminately 
sentenced by the opposing party, he might continue in imprison- 
ment until A new generation bad growD up, and it was forgotten 
that there had ever been any democracy. (Laughter. ) It seems 
to me, also, that there is another danger in connection with 
indeterminate sentences. When a man is once sentenced in that 
way. he resorts to any means to secure his liberation. He begins 
to cringe and become sycophantic and hypocritical in all his deal- 
ings with the oflicers in order to secure his release. Now. although 
he may, to all outside appearances, become Christianized and 
refornied, yet, the moment be goes outside you will find the old 
akin ui>on him, and he will he doing the same evil as before. I do 
not believe much in indeterminate nenteaces in the present con- 
dition of society. When we have a different condition of society, 
and of politics, and different men at the head, we may then talk of 
indeterminate sentences, but at ]>resent, I think it would be a very 
dangerous theory to put in practice, 

Mr. Sanborn, of Massachusetts : Before the remarks of the 
gentlemen from Wisconsin and Michigan, I was about to apolo^ze 
to Mrs. Lowell for the apparent silence and indifference that 
followed her remarkable Paper ; we had not even found any fault 
with it ! I consider this jmiut of life tenure to be of great import- 
ance, and my own judgment inclines to that of the gentleman 
fVom Wisconsin, in regard to offices of this kind. Perhaps the 
expression used was a little unfortunate ; for good behavior, and for 
life, are somewhat different'. I take it that Mrs. Lowell meant 
to recommend a tenure of good behavior, and subject to the limita- 
tion su^ested. But let me recall the attention of the Conference 
tf^the main thought of the Paper, ye have here not simply a clear 
presentation of certain s|>ecial pdlnts, but we have, in fact, the 
germ of a new system of administration. Mrs. Lowell's Paper 
does not merely point out what everybody has bad pointed out, till 
we are tired of the subject, — all the e\-ils of the municipal adminis- 
tration of New York city, — hut she sketches for us a large, and, if I 
may say so, a philosophic plan for dealing with the dependent and 
criminal classes everywhere. Now, whatever criticism we may 
pass upon special features of this plan, — and to several of them I 
ehiiuld decidedly object, — we must pay Mrs. Lowell the homage 
of saying that she, Arst of all in this session, has presented a com- 
prehensive scheme of dealing with those clamies as a whole. 
Whatever fault we may find with the city of New York, I have 
noticed in the history of the country that plans of this sort are 
quite as likely to come from that city as from any other portion of 
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the United Statea. For instance, the only considerable contribu- 
tion that America h&s yet maiie to criminal law and jurisprudence. 
was made by Kdward Livingston, one of New York's eminent 
citizens; and. among the founders of our goverument, Hamil- 
ton, Jay, Kin^, and others, repreaenled New York, wliurever they 
may have originated. I think the plan of Mrs. Lonell's. though it 
must be many years before it will be adopted, evfn in substance, by 
the eommiiuity of which she sperially speaks, is yet worthy of 
grave consideration elsewhere and everywhere, 

Mr. Wines: When I was up I forgot one thing. I should like 
to add a word to what I said, to call attention to a point that has 
probably escaped the notice of most people, — the quotation from 
Mr. Garwick Baker, of England, concerning the experiment of 
police supervision in Gloucester, I remember that I once went to 
a penitentiary, where I was asked to speak on Sunday morning to 
the prisoners. After I had linished my remarks, a very popular 
democratic politician was invited to say a word. He was a great 
wag, and, leaning over toward me and putting his hand over his 
mouth, he said, "I never addressed convicts in my life, and I 
don't know what to say to them. Don't say anything about it 
outside, hut the nearest approach to it I ever made was a speech 
which I once mode in a democratic State convention ! " He spoke, 
however, very well, but he blnndered sadly. He said Mr, Wines 
had spoken of the thief on the cross, and he had thought, and had 
no doubt that the same thought had crossed their minils, that the 
world hna made great progress since that day. Then they pun- 
ished theft by cruciBxion, hut the cross baa long since disappeared ; 
the gallows is fast following, and he hoped to ace the time when 
there will not l>e a penitentiary or a prison upon earth 1 (Laugh- 
ter.) Not until he heard the applause from the piiaonere which 
greeted this remark did he realize precisely what he bad said. The 
rest of his time was spent in "hetlging," or trjnng to take it back. 
He proceeded to say that he meant he hoped that the time would 
come when there w^ be no inore crime, and therefore no further 
need for prisons. By acciddbt, my democratic friend stumbled 
upon an idea which Mr. Baker, of England, has been pressing 
upon public notice for some years past. You are familiar with 
the saying that ''the worst use that can be made of a man is to 
hang him." Mr. Baker thinks that one of the worst uses to which 
yon can put a man is to send him to prison. A great many men 
are improperly sent to prison every year, certainly in England, 
and he thinks also in the United States. The system Ibey have 
ido{tted in England has been very successful there. I do not 
think it would be so successful here — the system of sentencing 
meu to police supervision. If a man has committed an offence of 
vrcat importance, instead of sending him to prison they place 
ider police supervision. He is required to report to the 
tu time to time, which often proves sufficient, and be 



RDce oiit all right, a very resjwctable, peaceable man. I remem- 
■r the Rev. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louia, once saying to me that he 
►ver thought of our Byatem of dealing with crime without oom- 
kriiig it to a huge machine, with wheels and cc^e, and bett8 and 
^l«yB. and a great pair of ponderous iron jaws, whieb o-p-e-n 
Id s-h-u-t — o-p-e-n and s-h-u-t at regular or irregular intervals, 
e said, I remember, that probably there is no man who has not 
I Bome time in hiB life, particularly in bis youth, committed some 
ft which would have subjected him to puuishment, had the crim- 
a1 law been put in operation against him. Sometimes, therefore, 
le whole difTerenee between a young man's becoming a respceta- 
je citizen or a criminal, may depend upon the accident of his 
siting out from between those iron jaws in time, before they come 
Igether. The illustration does not, perhaps, "go on all fours," 
*-no illustration does — but it brings out the point, which Mrs. 
(owell, at least, will appreciate, — that imprisonment is sometimes 
p injury, rather than a lienefit, not to the iudividuni only, but to 
Dciety as well. 

Dr. Cadwaladeh asked a question, to be answered by Mr. San- 
orn or by Mr. Wines (who, he said, have given particular atten- 
lon to this subject of coordinating agencies), in reference to the 
leftnitioDs Mrs. Lowell has laid down in the eariy part of her 
Pftper, where she proposes to divide the public de|>endant3 into 
hree classes or departments, which struck him as being exceedingly 
fell defined. 1 want to ask what has been the esperience of the 
jBntlerasn from Massachusetts in regard to preientive measures, 
tod I also hope that Mr. Winea, who baa had pecuHar opportuni- 
[ea for examining tbeee questions, will give us practical advice. 
for, it seems to me that this question of public departments is at 
he bottom of the whole matter. Unless our departments are 
iToperly Hystematized, we cannot make progress. It does seem to 
Qe that the basis of Mrs. Lowell's Paper has not yet been put on 
riliciftm. and I dilfer from our President in tliinking it will be a 
img time before it will be carried out. Mrs. Lowell seems to be 
ne of the few who have given close personal attention to this 
abject, and the system she has described in her pai>er is the out- 
ome of a peculiarly intimate esperience with that kiud of work. 
, The PnEsiDENT : In the discussion of Crimes and Penalties, to- 
morrow, this subject can be taken np again. 

Adjourned at 9.50, P. M. 
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Cities differ so much from each other, that it is very difficult to 
B&y just how it is beat to start a charity organization society, but 
in Buffalo we found that we made it a success, mainly 1>y depart- 
ing from the London model, in one important particular, though 
following it ill almost all otbera. That was, iu stArtiug Srat oiir 
Council and our Central OSi'Ce. Pcrbape the youth of Buffalo as 
compared to London, had much to do with our decision ; but cer- 
tainly we never regretted it, and our espcrience since 1877 we 
think long enough to justify us. Ix>ndon has great wealth, a 
large number of non-sectariaa charitable societies aud an immense 
populatiou. Buffalo, on the other haud, hod no great wealth, no 
noD-sectarian cooperating societies and a populatiou then of 
150,000. The relief was mainly distributed by church aid soci- 
eties and did not amount to much outside of their religious 
denotni nations. 

On opening our Central Office, with its beginning of a register 
of all |)er8ons receiving aid in the city, we were able to enlist the 
sympathies of the business men of the city by showing them the 
noceesity of ooQperation. Up to the present time, that office has 
been our main dependeuee, and the council, who control it decide 
all questions of principle and take up the correction of the various 
Abuses incident to out-door relief. In common with the London 
Society, we consider the non-sectarian principle as essential to the 
success of any charity oi^anization society. All onr District Com- 
mitt«eB have been started by the Committee of the Council on 
J>i8trict Woric, and instructed by it in their duties in the begin- 
ning. In London they got the representatives of the various 
charitable agencies to start a District Committee, and finally 
formed a Council consisting of delegates from the District Com- 
mittees and have lost the force of centralization which we think 
the Council of a Charity Oi^anization Society should hold towards 
the District Committees. 

One of the first efforts of our Council even before starting the 
District Committees, was to try and extirpate street beggars. 
Buffalo had not only its own beggars to deal with, but the 
Canadians who came over od Monday morning and b^ged in its 
streets until Saturday night. The Committee on Mendicity in the 
Council simply examined the laws on the Imoka in reference to 
this matter and, with the aid of the police, insisted on tiieir en- 
forcement. The result b, today and for the past four years, not 
a beggar is to be seen on the streets. 

The Council also takes upon itself the raising of funds to de- 
fray the expenses of the Society, incJuding the District Commit- 
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tees. Siibscriptions sre solicited from citizens generally and coop- 
eration requested from all religious denominations. In the case 
of the Roman Catholics, we laid our plans before the Bishop of 
Buffalo (Bishop Ryan) and at once secured his cooperation, and 
have retained it ever since. With other denominations, we ap- 
pealed to each parish church and individual society, and have had 
more or less cooperation from them all. 

While occupying ourselves with the remedial measures of charity 
oi^anization, we did not entirely lose sight of the provident 
schemes, necessarily deferred at the stait. The CouncU of the 
Society soon saw the necessity of helping poor women struggling 
to support themselves and their children . and under the inspiration 
of the Rev. Mr. Gurteen, the charitable ladies of Buffalo raised 
14,000, with which to start a cr6che on the best European model. 
We expected to begin very humbly, renting the ground for our 
first building, and prepared to make the money go as far as possi- 
ble. While looking around for a suitable location we chanced to 
select a lot owned hy Mr. Benjamin Fitch, of New Tork city, who. 
when our plans were explained to him, entered heartily into the 
project and gave us the lot and building adjoining valued at 
S40,000, This is now known as the Fitch Crdche, and was 
opened in January, 1881. Up to July 1, we have had over twelve 
hundred children sheltered there during the day while their mothers 
have been out at work. For this service we charge a small sum, 
the policy of the Society being " Not to do anything for nothing." 
"We can increase very largely the usefulness of the Criche as soon 
as we can afford a van to go in the morning for the children of 
those living far from the Cniche and in the evening carry them 
back home again. For this we would make a small additional 
charge. It the mother is unable at first to pay for these advan- 
tages, the society is willing to lend her money to be repaid as 
soon aa she is able. The founding of the Cr4ehe has been the 
principal provident scheme which the society has carried out 
through the Central Council. It baa kept up its complete regis- 
tration of all persons receiving aid, whether public or private, in- 
cluding in-door and out-door relief, hospitals and burials. This 
is at all times open to the public. 

The society is now contemplating the erection of a building for 
a local habitation and for other provident measures requiring 
rooms, et«. Funds amounting to S'200,1100 have been placed in 
the society's hnnds by Mr. Benjamin Fitch, the benelactor of the 
.Crftche, for this purpose. lu this building, which will adjoin the 
Crfiche, we hope to establish a pennj- bank. There are already 

Silenty of savings banks where they will take on deposit one dol- 
or ; we propose to open a bank where we will take one cent. The 
society has obtained from the legislature the necessary authority, 
and we hope to establish branch banks in factories aud schools, 
or other suitable places, so as to enable the poor to save that one 
13 
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cent. The penny bank will he raanaged by a committee of the 
council. J net aa the Creche has been. This penny bank haa a wide 
scope, as will be seen by the wording of the chapter designating it 
aa " a place uf deposit for small sums of money (not exceeding 
for any one person $oO,) by working people, to be drawn out by 
them as their needs may require, or to be matie good to them in 
orders upon stores with which economical arrangements may be 
made by the said society, for the purchase of the necessaries of 
life for such depositors." The Council has ftirther in view, in 
connection with this building, to be known the Fitch Institute, to 
siaintfiln tliere. >. 

(1.) A course of free lectures each year, on scientific and other 
ioterestiiig topics. 

(2.) A free reading-room. 

(3.) A provident coffee and soup room. 

(4.) A dispensary for supplying medicines and medical attend- 
ance. 

(5.) A training achoolin domestic work for girls. 

(6.) A hospital for temporary treatment of persons injured. 

(7.) A place of deposit for small sums of money, etc. 

The Council today is subdivided into the following standing 
committees : 

1 . On district work, which supervises the work of the district 
oommltteea. 

i. On mendicity, intended to look after the street beggars, but 
as there are none, the tramp question has been considered by it. 

S. On publication. 

4. On provident dispensaries. 

5. On penny banks. 

6. On the Fitch Creche. 

7. On the sanitary condition of the homes of the jwor. This 
committee has been carefully looking into the question whether or 
not a building cannot be erected, as an interest-bearing invest- 
ment, which would supply, in the first instance, comfortnble, 
healthy, and cheap accommodations for women ; particularly for 
those obliged to support themselves and families. 

8 On membership. 

The Council also delegates to special committees, various ques- 
tions, such as the abuse of out-door relief. 'Ihe persistent efforts 
of the siiciety in this directioti recommend us to the confidence 
of our fellow citizens. We never lose sight of our goal, viz., 
the total aholition of out-door relief by the city. The public is 
so accu.'^tomcd to see any Applicant receive food, raiment, and 
qnarlers for nothing from the jioormaster, that it seems to acqui- 
esce not only in the applicant's receiiing a free burial, but that he 
is itisUy entitled to a burial in a plumed hearse, followed by 
uning carriages, all at the city's expense. Fifteen hundred 
tra ure aimually appropriated for this purpose, and for the 
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present year that amount has already been largely exceeded. To 
show jnst what has been accomplished by the society in reducing the 
expen'litures for ont-door rehef, the following tables, taken from 
the annual report issued in June, 1881, is appended : 

Comparative statements of Overseers' expenditures fi'om 
January 1, to June 1', in each year: 

1877. 1878, 1879. 1880. 1S81. 

Jan., azO.SSO 60 $12,001 32 (7,073 IT 95,634 40 «4,»lil 5ii 

Feb., 17,430 00 10,2QS eS 6.21)6 64 4,677 20 4,677 89 

March, lfi,447 84 7,882 19 5.103 73 4,S33 S6 4,183 63 

April, 7,648 40 4.828 39 8,lfl2 81 3,17175 2.734 04 

itmj, 6,l!16 75 3,427 61 2,549 69 2,142 96 1,846 88 

»G7,S93 09 938,292 27 (24,124 93 |20,149 96 (18,372 46 
. Since writing this report we have been able to bring the Ggurea 
down to July 1, and also to include the year 1876, showing the 
truly wonderful results of the society's attention to the aduiinis- 
tration of city out-door relief. 

The reduced amounts having been largely due to the determined 
efforts of the District Committees aud cooperating socieUes, 
toward supplying employment to former recipients of city aid, 
thus rendering them self-supporting, and so far checking the 
Spread of pauperism. 

In the first six months of the three years before the exjstence 
of the society, the city out-door relief was : 

1876. (62,697 00 

1877 71,678 00 

1878 41,208 00 

Total (176,683 DO 

In the same time of the three years following the formation of 
the society : 

I8T9 (26,484 00 

1880, 22.223 00 

1881 20,061 00 

Total ... ... (68,768 00 

Burials included in above statement : 

I87T (8,060 00 

IHT8, a,S60 00 

18TB 1,140 DO 

1880 1,820 DO 

1881 1,480 00 

The above gives the ideal which we have laid ont to follow as 
the beet development of our central work, but until we can have 
our various provident schemes realized, we can hardly claim for 
the Buffalo society more than a successful application of some of 
the principles of charity organization. 
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basis than that furnisbed by any census previous to the 
cannot, therefore, be relied upon. 

present Superint€nilent of the Censas, Gen. Francia A. 
r, obtained from Congress permission to make a imralwr of 
I inquiries, on matters of a etatJHtical natnre relating to the 
I and for this purpose to employ experts and special agents. 
tjB honor to be selected to take charge of tlic inquiry relating 
BElbotiTe, dependent and delinquent classes. My first act 
(^ appointment was to prepare a " Plan of Inqniry," which 
id dj Bcattored. and no doubt many of yon have seen it. 
Iiilopteil by the Superintendent, and has been strictly 

matures was to have seven special supplementary 
^ared, one for each of the following classes, namely : 
^tbe idiotic, the deaf and dumb, the blind, homeless 
loners, and paupers. Each of these supplenieutat 
talned inquiries calculated to tring out a oumlier of 
I respect to each case reported. Concerning the 
ince, among others, the following questions were 
MDceming each person : At what age did insanity first 
f? What has been the total nnmber of attacks? What is the 
tn of the present attack? Has this person ever been an 
i of any insane asylum? and if so, for how long a time? 
leations were varied to suit each class enumerated, 
enumerators were ftimished with theae supplemental sched- 
rbicb were also sent out in advance to all institutions in the 
'jf, of which we had a list, careftilly prepared, at the cost of 
Ulwr and a pretty large sum of money. The enumerators 
instructed to make diligent search for persons belonging to 
sUascs, and for this purpose to ask of physicians, in each 
t enumerated, if they knew of such ; and not to accept 
lents made by families when better evidence could be had. 
*ere also promised extra compensation for filling the supple- 
l schedules, and were directed to transfer the name of every 
I belonging to either of the seven classes to its proper sched- 
id fill out all the columns so far as information could be 
ed. 

'ill readily be understood that the efiect of this was to secure 
r much more complete enumeration than ever before. But 
' u relates to the insane and idiotici stiU greater pains was 
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taken. A list of physiciaoe, numbering one hundred and fifteen 
thousand, in the United States, was obtained through the agency 
of the poBtmostera and by the cooperation of the post office depart- 
ment ; and similar schedules were mailed to all of them — to many 
of them, indeed, as often as three times, before abandoning the 
effort. It is to the credit of the medical profession in this countiy 
thut more than two-thirds of the doctors replied, and all of them 
gratuitously. 

The number of enumerators in the whole country was about 
thirty-two thousand, and it will surprise some of yon to hear that 
the number of the defective, dependent and delinquent daasee 
returned liy them will, wJien properly corrected, be about three 
hundred and fifty thousand, or an average of more than ten names 
to each i>ortfolio. When these returns were received, nothing 
could at first be done witli them, owing to the necessity of com- 
pleting the count of the population before the meeting of Congress. 
When at last they were turned over to me, I had a force of one 
hundred and fifty clerks, the majority of whom were engaged for 
about four months iu comparing the population schedules with the 
supplemental schedules, name by name, to see whether every one 
iif the persona entered upoa the population sdiedule had been 
transferred to the proper supplemental schedule, and whether all 
of those entered upon the supplemental schedule were also carried 
on the popidatiou schedule ; whether the answers made to the 
inquiries to the supplemental schedules were complete and satis- 
factory : and also how many instances of duplication of names 
oould be d'iscovered, in consequence of the same peraon being enu- 
merated both at his residence and in the institution of which he 
was an inmate. I think that this examination resulted in the dis- 
covery of about one hundred thousand errors. Some of the errors 
could be corrected by inspection ; others could only be corrected 
by correspondence with the enumerators, in order to obtain more 
accurate information in regard to particular cases. I need not 
enter into the details of office work, but will only say that the cor- 
rtjetiDn of the schedules has not yet been completed, an^^ ^ '^^'^ ^^^ 
■'Ulng to give to the public flgurea of wbose accxirivey ^ *'° ^***' 
■wmvinced. 

nrogress in the investigation has \>^^.^ ^5^6,^0**"^^' 
> to say that all former estimates *^^ Gorobe^ ot A-W 
fUi tu below tkx,^ ftCtuBl tact. ^^ ^^affiV^^ - "^ ^^* 1 
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^^mte of Elinuis, according to tfae census of 1670, there were one 
^HlonBand six hundred and twenty-five insane. At the present cen- 
^Hu8, we have already the names of five thousand (in round num- 
Mrs) ; and it must be remembered that we have not jet opened 
me of the phyeieinns' returns, to add the names omitted because 
lot discovered by the enuroerators. Similarly, there were reported, 
B70, eight hundred and thirty-three deaf mutes; but in 1880, 
we have found over twenty-six hundred. The number of blind 
was reported ten years ago at one thousaud and forty-two ; but 
now we have the names of over twenty-seven hundred. Of idiota, 
in ^70, there were reported twelve hundred and forty-four ; the 
number has now risen to about twenty-six hundred and fifty. 
These figures will serve to show the improvement in accuracy 
resulting from an improved method of taking the census. I might 
give other illustrations, but this one will sufScc. Of course, there 
has been no such surprising increase in the actual number of these 
ses ; I am consequently forced to the conclusion that, after the 
present census shall have been published, do one will ever quote 
any former census as authority on this subject. 

a a farther apology for not having yet published any results 
of the inquiry, 1 may add that, in consequence of the diminution 
of the force of the Census OBBce, I have now only about forty 
clerks at my command. Before anything can be published, it will 
I be necessary to have the whole three hundred and fifty thousand 
I names copied, with all the particulara respecting each ease, county 
I by county. State by State ; and to compare the rough count ob- 
tained from the work of the examiners with the number reported 
by the copyists ; and to correct and explain all discrepancies which 
may appear between the two. Thia is a work which necessarily 
requires time and patience, and I am -very reluctant to let anything 
go from my hand which is not as accurate as it is possible, under 
idl the circumstances, to make it. 

I have referred to the list of institntions prepared in the Census 
I Office. To secure this list was the work of an entire year. It 
contains the names and location of alwut seven thousand institu- 
} tions, including almshouses, jails, and lock-ups. To procure it, 
j the kind offices of all sorts of people had to be solicited — county 
clerks, mayors of cities, selectmen of towns, editors of newspa- 
pers, the bishops of the Catholic church, etc., etc. There was no 
such list in existence. The lists published, even in our large cities, 
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1880, with a great variety of interest! ug ataliBtical resullB, relating 
not only to tbeir age, sex, eulor, and nativity, but also to the 
[)eculiaritieB of their physical, mental and moral infirmities. For 
example. I cau give not only the number of persons in prison, but 
tlie numl.ier awaiting trial, the number sentenced, the number held 
as witnesses, etc. ; the length of time that they ha*-e already been 
iacareerated, and the duration of their sentences. Concerning 
ttie idiots, I can give the number who were bom idiole, and the 
unmber who became such at each given age, the nniiiber who can, 
and who cannot speak intelligently ; how many have unnaturally 
large or small heads ; how many have free and full use of their 
hands : Low many are unable to walk ; bow many are paralyzed, 
and on which side, etc. No such report has ever been made upon 
a similar scale, so far as I am aware, either here or elsewhere. 

Second. I shall be able to state the precise numl>er of instita- 
tioDB of every given class in the entire country, and the numljer of 
inmates found in each when the census was taken, together with 
the total number of crimin als and paupera for the census yeor, and 
the cost of their support. 

Third. I have already prepared, and have in t^'pe, a complete 
analysis of the systems of the courts of criminal Jurisdiction in 
the United States, showing their titles, number, number of judges, 
mode of appointment and removal of judges, original or appel- 
late jurisdiction of each court, mode of procedure, and number 
of terms in a year ; including not only courts of record, but n 
cipal and police courts, and justices of the peace. 

Fourth. I have nearly ready for publication, a scientiQc and 
uniform classification and nomenclature of crime, following the 
method adopted by the best authorities in discussing the nosology 
of diseases. 

Fiftli. I have, in course of preparation, a tabulated statement of 
all the crimes recognized by the statutes of each State in the Uni 
with the penalty attaching by law to each offence, whether for a 
first or for a subsequent conviction. These tables, when published, 
will incidentally reveal the inconsistencies and absurdities of our 
present ciiminal code, under which the same olfcnce may I 
punished on one aide of a geographical line of division between 
two States as a misdemeanor, and on the other as a felony, i 
that the amount of punishment meted out to the offender may 
depend upon the accidental circumstance of his precise position at 
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tlie momeiit nben the criminal impulse overmastered liim. They 
will serve as the basis of many much needed reforms in our crimi- 
nal jiirisprtidence. Some branches of this inquiry will be of 
■pecini int«reat to certain classes of the community; as, for 
example, the inquiry respecting the laws regulating the trufBc in 
ardent spirits, and the laws governing elections. 

Sixth. It is not enough, however, t« note what the criminal law 
is, and by what agencies it is administered. It is also important 
to know how many persons have come within the sphere of its 
operation within a given period, say in one year. In order to do 
this, an examination of the criminal dockets of the country is in 
jirogress, which, when completed, will enable us to state how many 
persons were arrested on criminal chaises; how many escaped 
arrest ; how many were brought to trial ; how many escaped with- 
out trial ; how many were acquitted ; how many were convicted ; 
and the abrogate amount of penalty imposed ; and this for c-ack 
particular offence. 

Sewnlh. It will also be interesting to know tbc variations in 
the prison systems of different Stat«s, especially the systems 
adopted for the government of prisons of higher grade ; whether 
the prisoners are employed at bard labor, and, if so, whether at 
labor for the State or for coutractors ; and whether the labor is 
performed within the prison walls or outside of them, in campa 
and in stockades, as at the South. The examiuation to be made 
of the jail system will, I trust, serve t;o arouse public atlcntioD to 
its inutility and iniquity, and lead to its gradual extinction. 

Eighth. I have nearly finished the work of examining the poor- 
laws of the several States, and expect to be able to show histori- 
cally their development and prc^ess, eu well as their present state 
in different sections of the country, iind to fully illustrate their 
practical administration. 

Ninth. The laws respecting insane persons ivill be subjected to 
a similar scrutiny and analysis. 

Tenth.* A complete account will be given of the system of 
public and private charity, including particular mention of special 
charities wherever of sufficient importance. The melhoiis adopted 
in the care and treatment of insane persons, idiots, deaf mutes, 
the blind, and homeless children, will be fully elucidated. 

These will be the main features of my report when completed, 
but other minor matters will receive attention, of which I need not 
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here apeak. The report on the police ayatem, for ezunple, will 
show not oqIj the statistics of the police force, so far as they can be 
obtained, but it will include a atatement of the number of licensed 
or uolicensed dram ahopa ; the number of bouses of prostitution ; 
the number of homicides within the year ; the number of fii«8 
suppoaed to have been incendiary in their origin ; and the nomber 
of bouaea known to have been entered with criminal intent, in the 
cities, towns, and villages from which reports have been received. 
It haa been sufflcieutly intimated, in what has been said, that 
the completion of thia work dependa upon the action of Congrew. 
It ia very much to be hoped that the public sentiment which haa 
thus far sustained the Superintendent of the Censua, in his gigantic 
scheme of statistical inquiry, may operate with sufBcient foroe to 
induce our National Congress to act promptly, wisely, and liberally, 
in voting whatever amount of money may be required to make ttie 
work already done available, and fniitftil of good results. It 
would be the height of folly to abandon it at its present stage of 
development and prepress, for that would be a double loss; it 
would simply be tJirowing good money after bad. 
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THIRD DAY'S SESSION. 



REPORTS FROM TME STATES. 

The Conference was called to onJer by the President, at 9 A, M.. 

ednesday, July 27, and the reports Jrom States were continued. 

President first calling o(i Rev. J. K. Uason, formerly connected 

'itb the State prison of Maine. 

Dr. M4S0S : I am always embarrassed when introduced as a 

irisoQ chaplain, einee 1 have never bad the honor of such an ap- 

lintment. I snppose the idea grew up from the fact that for 

pFourtecn years I was pastor of a church in the village of Thomas- 

^n, where our State prison is locatfid ; I did chaplain's duty in the 

Jirison, and, of course, there were a great many calls upon me. 

3i have therefore been often introduced as the de facto chaplain. 

It is proper for me to say that my call ftom the Governor of 
Uaine came to me a hundred miles away from the capital, up 
among the mountains, and only the FriJay before I was to appear 
|, here. As I have been absent from Thomaston and fi'om prison 
irork the past three or four years, I am not very well prepared to 
make statistical statements in regard to our reformatorj- or chari- 
table institutions. 



TUE STATE FENAL ANIJ CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF 
MAINE. 

The State Penitentiary, located at Thomaston, has undergone sev- 
eral changes in the last two and a half years in its administration ; 
one on account of the decease of the warden, and two on account of 
Uie political regime of the State. These have involved removals 
sod appointments of subordinate ofHcers. The contract system 
of labor has also been adopted tustead of the method practiced 
during the wardcnship for sisteen years of Hon. W. W, Rice. 
Other changes have been made by which it is claimed that the 
management is more perfectly systfimatizcd. The institution is 
under the special supervision of a Board of Inspectors, one or 
more of whom is obliged by law to visit and examine the details 
of its affairs each month, 'there is also a monthly visit required 
of a special delegate from the Executive Council. To supplement 
these, there are fteqaent visits by the Executive, and one by a 
Committee of the two houses of the I^alature. ,We have a "com- 
nutatioQ law" designed to operate as an incentive to industry and 
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good Ijehavior. An instructor is etnplojed whose time is occupied 
in educatiug tlie more ignorant c;onvict«, and Mio baa the care of 
the library and such otiier duties as will contribute to the uplifting 
and henefitiiig of the inmates of the institution. The clergymen 
of the village perform chaplain's duty. The physician makes 
daily visits, and superintends all sanitary mattei-s. The sanitarj- 
condilion has been esceptionally good for many years. 

There have averaged, in the last three years, a fraction over two 
hundred convicts present daily. Some desperate men, whom, 
though having committed the foulest crimes, the law allows to live, 
are usually well behaved, unless seeing opportunity for escape. 
Then the officer's life who stands in the way of some of these men 
is of small account. The discipline has been administered in the 
past in the interest of reform, more than of punishment, though 
the latter haa not been lost sight of. The effort has been to restore 
the criminal to his manhood, nnd then give him back to friends 
imd society (were his crime not capital). This was found possi- 
ble in respect to a large per cent, who hod sen'ed suQicient time 
to acquire settled habits of sobriety and industry. The pardoning 
power lodged with the Executive is not always exercised, perhaps, 
with sufficient discrimination, and it is dlQicult to cherish large 
hope of improvement, while sympathy and sentimental ism are so 
persistent in their efforts to obtain the release of convicts whose 
crimes were the blackest, if they happen to have served the State 
well for a term of years, — an argument often put in. The remedy 
for some evils muflt be found ia a more rational public sentiment, 
and not in a change of administration or executive officers. We 
suppose, however, that Maine is not an exceptional State in this 
respect. The present warden, while adopting some new methods, 
has so recently commenced bis olllcial work that it would not be 
wise or fair to pronoimce upon the results. Wo predict a good 
measure of success. 

The jail system of Maine, adopted a few years since, is some- 
what unique. It operates well, which is its recommendation : but 
may not he adapted to the circumstances of other commonwealths. 
Of the thirteen jails of the sixteen counties, five may be named 
intermediate prisons, having worlishops and prescribed industrikl, 
educational, and religious adviiutugcs, somewhat similar to thoee 
of the State prison. These, also, are under the special supervision 
of the State Inspectors and the Executive, and are designed for 
men under shorter sentences, and whom it does not seem wise to 
d^rade with too great a bnrtlen of odium. The system would 
work more satisfactorily were it not subject to the mutations inci- 
dent to jKilitical interference. The same might be said of all our 
State, piuial, reformatory, and ctmritable institutions. The poUt- 
foa! hand most touch tliera all more or less vitally ; an evil which 
of onr best men hope to get rid of, yet, at present, to be 
deplored. 
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Inr Reform School, located at Cape Elizabeth, has been improved 
lin the past tcv j'eare, both tu ita building appoiutmeuta and ite 
«in of maoageinent. vhich is on the "congregate plan," yet 
Diug to be feeling its way toward something more natural and, 
Bfore, better. We hope it will attain the true, i. e., the fam- 
pian, at a day not very remote. It is under the direction of a 
rd of Trustees, appointed by the Executive. One of the 
rd makes monthly visits. The majority visit quarterly, making 
iful investigation and suggesting any rule or change they may 
n esseutial, and render an annual report to the State aathori- 
, The Governor and Council, by personal inspection, make 
nselvcB acquainted with the details of its administration. The 
™ge number of inmates is about one hundred and fifty; the 
f industries are farming, gardening, and chair bottoming, with 
e lighter work for the youngest boys. 

be Industrial School for Girls, located at HailowcU, is a cor* 
ition, composed of the original corporators and associated sub- 
bers. Its affairs are committed by them to a Boanl of Man- 
■B, the State being represented on the Board by the Governor, 
retary of State, and Superintendent of Common Schools. It 
" refuge" for girls between the ages of seven and fifteen years 
are in danger, on account of circumstancea or associations, of 
kming outcasts from society. It is in no sense a place lor pun- 
lent, but a borne for the friendless, where they can receive the 
ii(-al and moral training essential to fit them for positions of 
arable &elf-sup[K)rt and usefulness. It is not the policy, how- 
f to keep them all, or chiefly, at the school, but to seek out 
hem and place them in Christian homes, where they can receive 
proper training, subject, always, in some degree, to the espi- 
;e of the managers. Thus far, ninety per cent, give good 
>na for expecting them to become pure and exemplary women, 
institution is in its infancy, having been in operation but eight 
•■ The legislature of 1879, when making its annual appro- 
ion, provided that its manBgetuent should be wholly in the 
ge of women. It has a matron, an assistant matron, and a 
^keeper ; also, a board of twelve lady visitors, select«d from 
rent parts of Ihe State, who make an annual report to the 
Kgers. One of the managers is appointed to have charge of 
Inances and all the extraneous affairs, and submits his account 
•e dose of the year. 

r the Asylum for the Insane I am able to say very little, except 
during the last session of the legislature it passed through the 
Kce, or the fiirnacc through it. Not much smell of fire, I 
:, adheres to iu garments. The epidemic of investigation did 
i to Maine, and the Asylum was subjected to a tedious and 
□g trial, but the final reiwrt generally exonerated the mad- 
Sent. Some criticisms were made, doubtless, which were de> 
Mi. But I think the well-informed people of the Slat* are 
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more confident today than ever that tbis retreat for their insane ia 
an entirely reliable institution, and worthy of their patronage. It 
is much easier to find fault with such an institution than to im- 
prove it ; and fault-finding is a prerogative of the ignorant, and 
also of some others. 

I may say in passing, that Maine is not di§couraged nor asleep, 
albeit she is too far toward the Bunrising to be heard IVom often 
by her sisters. Neither docs she propose to give np her tight with 
that e\il which fills our prisons and makes auch fearful drafts on 
our charities, thongh men who know very little of her acbievings, 
and have less sympathy with her purposinga, do rise up and say 
that ber fighting is "as one that beats the air," She intends to 
right her owe wrongs, txi remedy her own evils, and prove lieraelf 
worthy of her place in the sisterhood, however protracted the effort 
or severe the battle. 

The Insane Asylum has a Board of Trustees and a Board of Vis- 
itors, some of whom are lai]ies, a superintendent and assistant, 
and other necessary local nfiicera, selected for their fitness when 
politics are not too rampant, all under the special supervision of the 
Executive. It haa a lamentably large patronage and is demanding 
extension, in order to afl'ord accommodations for the increasing 
number of patients. 

I may not omit to allude to our Maine Medical Hospital, founded 
a few years ago largely by the munificence of individuals indifferent 
parts of the State, and located in the city of Portland, then taken 
under the wing of the Commonwealth, and supported in part by its 
munificence, and partly by contributions from churches and individ- 
uals. It ia an institution of noble charities, — one therefore to be 
gratelbl for, and to be proud of. But it ia probable that Dr. Devoll 
will spealc specially of this, and so 1 will close by saying that I am 
confident we are on the right tack, and that these National Con- 
ferences, of whicti this is the eighth, are calculated to be of tasting 
benefit to Maine and the world. 



I can safely say that the public institutions of the State of Ohio 
were never in a better condition than at the present time. Abuses 
have been coiTected, many improvements in system and in adminis- 
tration have been made ; the character and standing of the local 
Boards have been improved ; the feeling of personal responsibility 
has been increased, and in all our institutions an efficient, eco- 
nomic and humaoe administration has been greatly promoted. I 
believe that the Board of State Charities has coniributed to this 
result. The Governor of the State is ex o_ffkio Chairman of tbe 
Board, and tbis fact adds to our advisory, supervisory and iuvesti- 
gatory jrowers whatever of executive power is required to make 
our work effective ; as the Governor appoints ali tlie local Boards 
of the State institutions, and a certain proportion in those not 
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Etirely sustained by the State, but bUU under the eupervision of 
e Board of Stat« Charities. During the past year, we have 
(Ddenrored to secure, through the constaat and unwearied esertioua 
bf uur Secretary, Rev. Dr. A. G. Byers, a complete visitatiou and 
tinprovement of our county inflrmariee (or poorhouses) ; a aepara- 
lion of the children heretofore collected in thosg places, into 
bounty, or district children's homes ; it aeparation of prisoners in 
pur county jails, — a work to which we attach great imporlance, and 
irhich is being accomplished when new jails are built, as all plans 
panst be submitted to the Board of State Charities for suggestion 
Uid criticism. The senior member of our Board, Hon. Joseph 
Perkins, has bestowed great attention upon the plans for all 
^nritable, penal and reformatory institutions ; and first, as new 
^iflces are required, the county commissioners have the t)cneflt of 
|bera, to their great advantage in economy as well as utility. 
^mung the various progressive movements that commended thcm- 
lelves to our attention, we selected an epileptic asylum as the most 
teedcd, and most likely to he beneficial to the other institutious of 
be counties and of the Stale. Local infiuences prevented the 
laaeage of the bill by the legislature last winter, but there is great 
robability that this important measure will become a law during 
be next winter. The plans were prepared by the Board of State 
Jharities. The Board is composed of six members besides the 
lovernor, and is subdivided into committees ou the different districts 
f the State. During the past year, all the public institutions of 
he Sl»t« have been Tisil«d by the memlwrs of the Board, and they 
lEve been welcomed as the friends as well as oilvlsers of the local 
loards and the superintendents. The legislature has given to us 
ill the powers we desire, or think expedient to render our work 
jiTective, and has made ample (jrovision for the pecuniary wants of 
he Board, which are moderate and reasonable. 

Ohio sustains four asylums for the insane ; these are strictly State 
nstitutions. having an aggregate capacity of 2,700. In addition 
o the four State asylums, there are two others; Longview, at 
llarthage, Hamilton county, with a capacity of 400. and the North- 
rest«m, near Toledo, Lucas county, with a capacity of one 
tundred. I'he former is under the partial control of the State, the 
xovemor appointing two of the five trustees, whil^the State relin- 

Boishes or pays back to the county for the support of this asylum 
ie amount of asylum tax paid by the county. 
Lucas County Asylum is under the sole control and management 
Bf the county eonm[)isstonerB, the State occupying it^ full capacity, 
Uid paying a fixed rate per week for each patient. Including 
these county asylums, the aggregate capacity for the care of 
Insane in the State is 3,300. 

The numlwr of patients under treatment in the several asylums 
during the past year was 4,581, with a dnily average of 3,513, or 
Bl3 patients in excess of the estimated capacity of the buildiugs. 
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This excess was chiefly in the Longview Asylum, where the average 
daily number was 660. The annual cost j>er capita^ for the year 
in the State was $175.79. 

In addition to 3,528 patients in asylums, on the 15th day of 
November, 1880, there were reported from the several county 
infirmaries, the same date, 743, making a total of insane under public 
care in Ohio, of 4,271, not including epileptics ; this class (all more 
or less insane) numbered at the same date (in asylums and 
infirmaries) 406. 

The new asylum building at Columbus, was built to accommodate 
nine hundred patients ; the object in making it so large was to 
reduce the cost of maintenance ; this object has not, as yet, been 
realized. 

The State supports institutions for the education of the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, idiotic and imbecile youth, and soldiers' and 
sailors' orphans. 

The daily average of pupils with cost per capita^ for the year, in 
these institutions was as follows : 

FupilB. Cost. 

Deaf and dumb, . ... 462 . $173.00 

Blind, 176 . 242.11 

Idiotic and imbecile, . . 562 . 165.38 

Soldiers' and SaUors' Orphan's Home, 584 . 138.60 

Ohio maintains but one State Prison, the Penitentiary, at Colum- 
bus. The total number of prisoners for the year was 1,955 ; of 
these 37 were females. The daily average of prisoners was 1,332. 

The contract system of labor prevails, the law fixing the mini- 
mum price per day for able-bodied prisoners at seventy cents. 
There is a demand for the labor, and the rates are slightly above 
the amount fixed by law. During the past year the current 
expenses of the prison were $186,278.87; the entire earnings 
amounted to $173,758.12 ; or, the earnings were $12,520.75 less 
than the current expenses. 

Political managers are profoundly exercised over oppression to 
honest industry growing out of convict labor, and so are proposing 
to tax the honest industry of the State, that the criminal popula- 
tion may literally live " in State." 

This Conferetce could do no greater service to the country at 
large than to evolve, if possible, from its wide range of experience 
and observation, a practical solution of the question, how labor 
may be employed in the prison system of a State, without inter- 
ference with honest labor. 

Ohio has two reformatories, ''The Reform School for Boys," 
and the '' Industrial Home " for girls. 

The report of the former institution for the past year shows that 
there were 785 boys under its care, a daily average of 558 ; the 
cost per capita^ |ld3.65. There are 87 county and two city 
infirmaries in the State ; these, for the most part, have large farms. 
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' aggregate expenditure for current expenses in the acveriil 

nliea. for support of innrmaries for the year, exclusive of farm 

Iproduets, was 9310,060.06. During the some year there was 

Ihxpeuded for out-door relief in these counties, $227,249.91. 

(I The laws of Ohio provide that counties, by a popular vote, may 

jtocct and maintain Homes for Dependent and Neglected Children. 

Onder this law there are at present ten Homes thus provided. 

tEliese Ilomesoccupy premises ranging from four acres, the least, to 

k'6U acres; the average being 57 acres. The buildings range in 

paginal cost from t3,400 to <51,000, or an average eoet of S2.^,.53H. 

Capacity of buildings ranges from 7o to 240 chfldren, the aggregate' 

■apacity is 1,265, the average capacity, 126. The average cost 

per capita, in these Homes, is about S91 per annum, including 

Ipchools, which in most instances are raaiutained in connection with 

^e Home. Owing to imperfect statistical reports, the number of 

kfaildren provided for, and the disposition mode of them cannot be 

^finitely stated. It is, however, safe to affirm that in the rescue 

om want, neglect, and exposure to wrong doing, in the training 

ifforded, and, most of all, in the facilitio for placing children in 

families, these Homes are meeting an important public 

bterest, and accomplishing the best possible thing for the homeless 

^d dependent children of tlie communitieB where such Homes are 

It may be proper to state further that this method of 

ublic care for children is working satiefactorily, and that many 

r counties have already taken the pr<.-linnnary steps toward the 

rection of Homes. 

Le^slation, during the past year, has somewhat increased the 
tnties of the Board of Htate Charities, without enlai^ng its 
Ihority or jiower. For the fi:st time since the organization of 
? Hoard, an appropriation was made for extra clerical labor in 
e olllce. this work having always heretofore devolved upon the 
lecretary. The last General Assembly enacted that hereafter only 
Bch boys as were chained with criminal offences should be sent lo 
e itefonu School ; this we regard as a step in the right direction, 
r Heretofore, under complaint of " incorrigibility," many abuses 
lave occorred. 

KENTL1CKY. — BY MK. P. CALDWELL. 

We are not here as delegates from the State of Kentucky, but 
'mply represent the city of Louisville. I can say but little about 

ir penitentiary at Frankfort. The only striking feature is this : 
Siat the wife of the Governor has started a school in the peniten- 
"ory. and goes there regtilarly with an able corps of teachers. I 

m connected with the Louisville House of Refuge, or Reform 
bchool. We have three institutions there, — a House of Refuge for 

S's, n House of Protection for Girls, aud a House of Industry for 
ored Children, with two hundred andfortychildreninall. These 
; locaI«d about half a mile from the city of Louisville, with 
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al>out sixty acres of laud. We have about eighteen aei 
heautiful grouuds, ornamented with shrubs, trees and flowen 
five buildings on the grounds. The female department can a 
modate about seventy-five girls, the colored about one ha 
girls. Then we have a beautiful chapel in the centre o: 
grounds, where all assemble on the Sabbath, boys and giria, 
and colored. We have what might be called the congr^^t 
tern, yet separation is made as far as. we possibly can. I 
boys* department, the younger scholars are separated where 
ble ; they play, dine and sleep by themselves, and have no 
course at all with the older boys, except during working hoa 
We have several other institutions in the city of Louisville i 
for the purpose of caring for children. The Presbyterians 
two homes ; the Baptists another large home ; the Catholu 
other, and the colored people another. We have two very ] 
inent enter|)rises started this spring. One is the establishmi 
a crMie^ where parents can place their children while they 
work. The plans for the building have just been submitted 
architect. We have also the ground for a home for aged men 
women, and for children, also. Within a square of the Hoi 
Refuge we have a magnificent building that can contain five 
dred children. 80, on the whole, we think that the people of 
tucky and the citizens of Louisville are entitled to a g^reat di 
credit for the consideration they have at all times manifeste 
children, at least. 

CONNECnCUT. — BY W. R. AUSTIN. 

In 1873 the legislature of Connecticut passed an act, autl 
ing the Governor to appoint five members of a Board of Chaii 
two of them were to be women, and three men. That I 
attended to its duties, and held office until about two years 
when they resigned, and for two years the Board of Charitiei 
practically extinct. It was reorganized during the session o 
last legislature by the appointment of two women and threa 
as a new Board, of which I have the honor to be chairman 
few days ago our Governor stated to me that it was desirable 
important that our Board should be represented at this Conf en 
and desired me to be present. 

I am happy to be able to say that the general institutions o 
State are in good condition, well conducted, and in good hi 
The charitable and correctional institutions of Connecticut 
not many in number, or of large capacity. About three years 
there was much difficulty in our penal institutions. They sec 
to be generally disorganized and without good management, 
the inhabitants of Connecticut were awakened to such an es 
that a radical change has been made in them. After varied e 
riences the State government has come to the conclusion pi 
decidedly that the improvement of reform schools depends t 
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on the chnracter of the managers thao on the form of oi^anizatioo. 
Tb«y bare given their attention more especially to selecting ex- 
perts, or gentlemen who bare the honesty. knowle<lgG. zeal, and 
intelligence Deceasary for the *rork. I hare made a brief state- 
ment of the various institutions in Coniiecticnt, which I will read ; 

Connecticut has one State hospital for the insane, and two 
smaller private hospitals. There are in the State between nine hun- 
dred and one thousaad insane persons. There are two hospitals 
for the sick, one at Hartford, the other at New Haven, both large 
and well conducted. Our State Prison is situated at Wethers- 
field, having two hundred and sixty-one convicts ; and we also 
have aState Workhouse at Tariff^'ille, with thlrty-Qve inmates; an In- 
dustrial School for girls at Middletown, and a Reform School for 
boys at Meriden. 

The State Hospital for the Poor and Indigent Insane, at Middle- 
town, was established in 1868, costing #650,000 ; its value to the 
State is inestimable. It has taken from the poorhouses, jails, 
garrets and cellars all the insane that could be found, until the 
number rose to five hundred and sixty inmates, and filled to over- 
fiotriiig the entire hospital. In response to the call for additional 
accommodations, the State appropriated the past year the sum of 
$130,000 to build an " annex," intended for the more mild 
and tractable, accommodating two hundred and ststy additional 
patients. 

This State Hospital since its inception has been under the super- 
intendence of Abram M. Shew, M. D. For its system and good 
mauiigcmcot it is regarded by those most familiar with institutions 
of the kind as standing in the front rank with the hospitals of 
the world. 

The beautiful Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, during the 
past seven years under the superintendence of Dr. H. P. St«ams, 
was mainly built by private subscriptions, and is maintained chiefly 
by patients that pay their own board and expenses. This is an 
admirable institution in all its appointments. It now has one 
buudred and forty-five patients. There is another private hos- 
pital in the State 

In the State Prison at Wethersfleld there was much difBculty 
prior to about two years ago. Since then Ibe building has been 
Improved and enlarged, and radical changes have been made in its 
administration and management. Now punishment is seldom in- 
flicted and no prisoners attempt to escape. The State Workhouse 
at Tarriffville, at one time most popular and populous with tramps 
and vagabonds, is now reduced to thirty-five inmates. The tramp 
law had a salutary effect in ridding our vrorkhonses and jails 
— us well as the communities in which we live — of that class of 

The Reform School for Boys, established at Meriden in IS.'il, 
had a varied success until about three years ago, when Mr. Howe, 
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the present superintendent, introduced the family system with 
great success. There are now three hundred and twenty-five boys 
there, employed in industrial pursuits. Much freedom and liberty 
are allowed without any danger of escapes. The new methods 
introduced by Mr. Howe are producing manifestly good results. 

The Industrial School for Girls located at Middletown, under the 
superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Bond, (having now 
one hundred and seventy-two inmates), was incorporated in 1868. 
Its present condition is in the highest degree encouraging. It 
has four separate buildings finished and occupied by forty-four 
inmates each, and the fifth building is nearly completed ready for 
occupancy. These buildings are for families of girls, differing in 
age and character. A large ftiimber of the girls have found good 
homes. Some marry respectably. These girls are esteemed as 
desirable help, and there is a demand for them exceeding the 
supply. At least ninety per cent, are reformed and saved. One 
of the most gratifying and important features of the Connecticut 
State Hospital, the Rieform School, and the Industrial School is 
that they are each of them located upon beautiful elevations on 
the valley of the Connecticut river, and connected with large 
farms of fertile lands. The farm work is performed by inmates ; 
the farm produces support for the animals, the garden f\irnishes 
the table, and from the conservatories the grounds are beautifully 
ornamented. By such employments the inmates are amused, im- 
proved, and often, if insane, cured. 

RHODE ISLAND. — BT MR. CHAPIN. 

[As no member of our Board was present when the report from 
Rhode Island was called for in Conference in July last, the fol- 
lowing brief statement has since been prepared at the request of 
the President.] 

At the time the Conference at Cleveland was in session, the 
Reform School, formerly managed- by the city of Providence, 
passed under the control of the Board of Charities, the State 
having by legislation the previous June assumed charge of the 
institution, and authorized the construction of new buildings for 
it. These are to be upon the State lands in Cranston, where all 
the other penal and charitable institutions of the State are placed. 
A building for girls is nearly ready for occupancy ; a workshop 
for the boys has been built ; and three buildings, one for the 
residence of the superintendent and two homes for the boys, axe 
in process of construction. It is the intention of the Board to 
have the new institution occupied by July 1, 1882. The girls will 
not be moved until just before the boys ; the building for the for- 
mer is distant from the buildings for the latter nearly a mile. The 
new school will be upon the open, or cottage plan. On June If 
1881, Mr. Frank M. Howe, late of the Michigan Reform School, 
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ae adperintcDilent of the Rhode Island School. Although 
.d institutioD, situated in the thickly B«ttled part of the city 
■evidence, is not adapted hy its position and construction to 
orking of an open school, yet under Mr, Howe's mnnft^ment 
;e degree of liberty has already been ^ven to the lioys, who 
shown A hearty appreciation of the change, by their excellent 
;ict and apparent williugnese to remain in the institntion, — 
D instance of even a thought of escaping having heen ob- 
■d by tlie officers. Excursions have been mode by the boya 
e eountrj': aome of thpm in town, each Sunday, attend wor- 
in the churches of the city ; and a sail upon Norragansett 

with a Rhode Island clambake provided by some of the 
ds of the school, has just been successfully acctmipiished. — 
' Iioy, exMpt one who was ill, participating. The open 
m. so far as tried here, has been eminently successful, and 
lises under Mr. Howe's able management to continue so in 
utnre. 
) changes worthy of notice have been made during the past 

in the other institutions of which the Board hns charge, 
>ly; the State Prison and Providence County Jail, the State 
tim for the Insane, the Stale Workhouse and House of Cor- 
on, and the Stat« AlmHhoufle. The experiment of allowing 
nmatcB of the prison and jail to dine tf^other in a mess-room, 
to converse at table as a reward of good conduct, has been 
jsafiil for about a year and a half. 

the State Asylum for the Insane the alarming increase of the 
ler of persons mentally diseased is very apparent. In July, 
, the inmates numbered 239 ; in July, 1881, 275. 

Wm. W. Chapim, Secretary, 
idence, Sept. IB, 1881. 

le Prbsident calling for a report from Rhode Island, the Rev. 
;ns Ames, Chaplain of the State Institutions at Cranston, 



hoped tliat the President of the Board of State Charities 
d be here today, and am not anthorized nor prepai'cd to speak 

any statistical accuracy as to the institutions of Rhode 
d. As you are aware, we are a very small .State; but we 
: that we have institutions that are of great interest. We 

a Board of Charities appointed by the Governor with the 
:nt of the Senate, consisting of nine persona. The entire 
;e of the institutions is in the hands of this Board, which ba4 
roly advisory but executive powers. 

ir establishments are, or soon will be, all grou]>ed together in 

place. The State Prison has been transferred from Provi- 

B, as yon know, for the last two years, and is on the State 

Architecturally we believe that it is admirably adapted for 
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its puqx>Be. Id its buildiags, yards, shops, etc., it is one of the 
best that I have ever seen, and we ttiiok everything is conducive 
to the beet interests of the prisoD, aud the refonuation of the 
prisouere. The administration of the prison is admirable, and 
the result has been seen in the general bcalthf illness of the con- 
victs, the increased spirit of cheerful industry (in comparison with 
its previous history) and in the general good behavior. We have 
a prleoD-sehool in wint«r. and the regular religious services of a 
chaplain at all times. There is also an excellent library. 

The County Jail is under the same administration, in the same 
building, but in a different wing ; the warden of the prison having 
also charge of the jail. We have about one hundred convicts in 
the State Prison, and sometimes one hundred and twenty-flve in 
the jail. 

The State Workhouse has been established eight or nine years. 
It is nearly half a mile from the new prison, and receives princi- 
pally those sentenced for intemperance and vagrancy. — perhaps 
from two hundred to two buudrcd and fifty men and women. The 
men work on the farm, — a very large farm admirably conducted, 
and becoming yearly more and more profitable. The hope is that 
we may secure the reformation of some of the inmates from 
habits of intemperance. They are sentenced from six months to 
three years in the Workhouse. The results thus far justify in- 
creased hopefulness in the future. 

The Insane Asylum at Cranston is only for the chronic insane. 
You are aware that the Butler Asylum for the Insane in Provi- 
dence is a good hospital. The Slate Asylum has some features 
of peculiar interest ; it is somewhat on the cottage plan, the 
rooms being all on one floor, and thus easy of access and admin- 
istration. It is under the charge of a medical man, and I think 
is well conducted. White it is espected to receive only the 
chronic, there are cases among these of positive restoration to 
health and sanity. 

The State Almshouse is another of the group of buildings 
under the charge of the same State Board, and contains about 
two hundred inmates. It also is wisely conducted. All these, — 
the Workhouse, the Insane Asylum and the Almshouse — are under 
the charge of one oflieer. Our Governor has selected able men 
for the State Board, who devote their time and attention laigely 
to these duties. They meet every month at the farm for the con- 
sideration of matters there, and also once in a month in the city 
(Providence) for other duties. They have one superintendent, 
one physician and one chaplain who take charge of all the inmates 
of these institutions. There is thus a unification of the correc- 
tional and charitable establishments under one board, and this 
system, with our limited population, answers its purpose well. 
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REPORT ON IMMIGRATION. 
The PBESiDEin' : The hour has arrivert for hearing from the 
. jmmittee on ImmigratiOD, and I will call on Dr. Charles S. Hoyt. 
he .Secretary of that Committee, to report, 

I Dr. Hoyt presenled a brief report in writing, as follows, and to 
■is added eertsin verbal etatemeuts concerning tlie defects of the 
■resent system. 

I RKFOBT OF THE COHinTTGE. 

|b the Nationai Conference of Charities and Correction: 
I The undersigned, in behalf of tbe Committee on Immigration, 
ppoint«d by the Conference of IftSO, begs respectfnlly to report: 
I The Committee held an inforraal meeting in New York city, 
fCcember 20, 1880, when the question was fully considered ; and 
|« individual members of the Committee, from time to time, have 
|^ven the subject considerable attention. Tbe Committee, at this 
kceting, reached tbe conclusion that, owing to the large number 
jp immigrants now arriving in this country, urgent necessity 
pistcd for Federal action to regiilato iramigration, supervise and 
tootect immigrants, and to guartl against tbe shipment to this 
IDuntry of criminals, and of lunatic, idiotic, crippled, and other 

ffirm alien paupers. In view of the short session of the Congress 
en assembled, it was decided to take no further action in the 
Ciatt«r as a Committee, until tbe opening of the nest Congress. 
st was recommended, however, that the individual members of the 
Pommittee adopt snch measures as tbey might consider feasible to 
bring the subject to the notice of the Congressional delegations of 
Ibeir respective States, with the view of securing early action when 
Congress shall assemble. To this end, the New York Stale Board 
bt Charities has fully brought the subject to the attention of the 
Congressional delegation of that State, and it is believed that the 
great importance of the question is thoroughly understood and 
appreciated by that delegation. The matter has also been brought 
to the notice of the Department of State at Washington by the 
Hew York Board, and has received favorable consideration. A 
member of tbe Committee, Dr. David Risers, laid the question 
before the State Convention of Superintendents of the Poor of 
New York in Jane last, and their action upon the subject is cm- 
bodied in the series of resolutions presented to this Conference at 
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its opening session. The Boards of Charities of Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and other 
States, have also taken steps to bring the question to the notice of 
the Congressional delegations of their respective States, and it is 
believed that, by united efforts, favorable action ma}- be secured. 
With this view, it is recommended that the Committee be continued 
another year, with power to present the question, in all its bear- 
ings, before the next Congress. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Charles S. Hoyt, Secretary of the Committee. 

Boston, July 27, 1881. 

DEBATE ON THE REPORT. 

Dr. Rogers, of New York : It will be remembered that I pre- 
sented this matter at Cleveland last year. It is a subject of vast 
magnitude, of deep Christian charity. I would say, as one of the 
Committee, I should have urged greater action if I had not been 
informed by a member of Congress, who had the immigration bills 
in charge, that they could not be acted on. I have already pre- 
sented here the action of the State Board of County Superintend- 
ents in New York. We feel that we, in New York, are burdened 
unjustly. I do not propose to detail any of the grievances which 
New York feels iii this matter, but to take it in its broad scope of 
Christian charity. ) Not many months ago I read in a newspaper 
of the attempt of a young man, a German, to destroy himself. It 
preyed on my mind so much that I was led to seek him in the city, 
and took him with me to my own home. He was highly educated, 
and a gentleman in every sense. I wrote to his parents, and soon 
there came a reply. He was an only son of one of the finest fam- 
ilies in Germany. At the earliest moment I sent him home ; and 
if I could repeat the mother's assurances of gratitude, you would 
feel the value of loyal service in this field of charity in connection 
with the immigrant. It is a work that has no parallel. The arri- 
val of these immigrants on our shores opens a door through which 
they enter the school of crime. Statistics show this, — they fill 
our prisons, our jails, our asylums, our poorhouses. In this case, 
as in so many others, the old adage is true, — "An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure." Let us, as a Christian nation, 
place ourselves at the door of entrance, and enable them to become 
(what they intended to be when they left their fatherland) good 
citizens. 

Dr. Luther, of Pennsylvania : As a member of this Committee 
I desire to say that, while I subscribe freely to the importance of 
some legislative provision to protect ourselves against the intro- 
duction of life dependents, and the criminal class from foreign 
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tries, jct, in view of tlie difflcultiee by which the (]ii(>9tiou is 
tiiuded. without offering auy objectioD to the proposed action 
lis Conrerence, I must take the liberty of suggesting extreme 
,on. Id the first place, in Peunsylvania we do not suffer bo 
1 aa the seaport States, though since the ejtensiou of our 
aad lines to New York harbor, and the establishment of our 

steamship lines, we do have this class of undesirable immi- 
ts. They go through the State westward, and we^find them 
nr poorbouaes, and in other charitable institntions. But we 
ot help observing that the tendency of things iu this country is 
sed to restriction. By the changes in our constitution of civil 
mment, by the changes in all our charitable institutions, in all 
trganic forms of government, restrictions of every description 

been removed. Our charities are to be dispensed without 
ence to creed, color or nationnlity, ail over this broad land, 
even in our private institutions, by the acts of incorporation, 
lanaging boards have to pledge themselves that the admission 

lie free to all. Tlie character of immigration has changed. 
ad of males only, entire families come over now. and they 

liring their infirm and disabled with tbcm. Then, fiom the 
large extent to whicb immigration has grown, the casualties 
ent to great movements of population roust occur, and eonse- 
tly, in providing for them, we may be providing for the mere 
ents of life. That ought to make as extremely cautious in 
u^ion we take upon this subject. I feel, however, that it is 
tnant this Committee, or some other, should be continued, and 
d give further consideration to the subject, so that we may 
y agree on some course of action to be taken in reference 

■- Eluork, of Wisconsin: The particular objection we have 
r section to this immigration arrangement is that they foist 
us constitutional paupers, bom or made so. We gladly 
t the reputable poor, but the paupers, the vicious, the vaga- 
we don't want here at all. We have too many of them now, 
brough our poorhouses, jails, hospitals, and insane asylums, 
^ou will find the majority of the paupers there are immigrants, 
gners, many of whom have recently come to this country. 
i« county where 1 live a good many immigrants are coming 
year, and some of them are of the class that I mention, very 
isirable: a Danish insane man, for instance, who came here 
ae, with the family, and was taken to the hospital before he 
a week in this country. We feel this burden very much, 
•inly we can devise some plan by which foreign nations shall 
Toist upon us whole families of paupera and criminals, 
idge Robinson, of Illinois: So far ae the Illinois Board 
'haritics is concerned, we feel that some legislation on this 
ect is alfflolutely necessarj- to prevent this evil which has been 
[en of. But that legislation should be uniform, and in order 
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to be uDifonn it must he by Congress. This 10 an evil which is 
perhaps more felt in Massachusetts and New Yoiic th^n jn filing, 
but it pervades the entire country ; and the people of the Wett 
are beginning to feel this more and more every day. As immiffn- 
tion continues to increase, this evil will inoreaee In the West. I 
understand that there are organizations in Europe whose dnt? H 
is to ship these paupers and criminals to this coantiy, not to bel> 
ter their condition but to avoid the expense of there iMin tslnfpg 
them. These organizations do this, and not only this, but fami- 
lies there send defective members of their families here for *K>t 
purpose. As was remarked by Dr. Hoyt, this is not only simmnmhI 
to be done, but it is a well known fact. I hope this Committee on 
Immigration will be continued, and that some wmm^h b ^^ i^ 
devis^, by which the matter can be entirely remedied. I know 
no better way than to continue this Committee and let it present 
this matter as fully as possible before Congress in the Ibrm of a 
bill. 1 therefore make the motion that the Committee on Immi- 
gratiou, in the view of the importance of this subject, be oontinned 
during the coming year. 

Mr. Wines, of Illinois : I would amend by moving that Dr. 
Iloyt, the Secretary of that Committee, be requested to extend hi^ 
report in writing, and that the Secretaries of the Confbrence be 
r^uested to have a sufficient number of copies printed to fundah 
one to each member of Congress; and that the State Boacdi 
throughout the country be requested to use their personal and ofr 
cial influence in the several States, to secure the attention of Con- 
gress to the question. (Amendment accepted by Juc^e Robinson.) 

Mr. Barbour, of Michigan : It should not be overlooked that 
the evil is not confined to immigration fh>m Europe. The bolder 
States have suffered considerably by immigration fh>m Canada. 
You heard from Buffalo yesterday, and you can hear the same fiust 
all along the line of the border States. During the last two years we 
have found frequent oause to complain in Detroit, because insane 
persons and paupers have been sent to us by the towns in the in- 
terior of Canada for temporary relief. Paupers have oome over to 
receive the beuefits of out-door relief where that is given in cities. 
We found two years ago in Detroit about thirty families who had 
come over from Canada, to remain during the widter, in order to 
receive public instruction, and from the poor fund such allowanoes 
as they could obtain. 

The President : There are several States that have not been 
called upon for reports on this subject. I will ask Mr. HUl, one 
of the State delegates from Massachusetts, to speak on Immigra- 
tion. 

Mr. Hamilton Andrews Hill: I have no formal report to 
present on this subject, but am glad to say a few words. Immi- 
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gr&tion in Boston boB 1)een ateadily increasing with the increase 
of our steamship facilities. Several years ago we had only two 
or three passenger steamers a month. Now our arrivals average 
one at least every day. With this increase of steamships the 
number of passengers has increased also. I have not the statistics 
at hand, but I may say generally that we increased in 1870 to 
lft74 from four or five thousand a year up to twelve or fourteen 
thousand a year, and that in the current year, for the nine months 
ending June 30, 25,000 persons arrived here as immigrants. 
Before the current official year ends, Sept. 30, there will have 
landed here at least 30,000 immigrant passengers, which will be a 
lai^e increase on any previous year. 

The immigration question is a broad one, and it should be looked 
upon from all points of view. I cannot of course, within five 
minutes, undertake to enlai^e upon the various features of the 
question. But I want to call the attention of the Conference to 
Uiis fact, and I believe it to be a fact, that the evils which have 
been pointed out this morning in connection with immigration are 
incidents only in a great and marvellous movement of population 
from the Eastern to the Western hemiephere. We are receiving 
hundreds of thousands of people, at least 600,000 this year, 
perhaps more. A large majority of those who thus come as im- 
migrants are valuable additions to our population and they should 
be cordially welcomed. They come, many of them, with money 
and with implements of industry and with honest purposes. 
They mean to be industrious citizens, to take care of them- 
selves and their families, and to add to the national wealth. 
They come with families as has been said. The strong and able- 
bodied bring with them the feeble and dependent. The mature 
man comes with his wife and children, also bringing, perhaps, his 
aged father and mother whom he was unwilling to leave behind 
him. There is danger of our taking a partial view of this ques- 
tion, and of looking at the incidental evils too mnch, and forget- 
ting the great benefits to the country at large that come from this 
movement. I certainly believe in looking at all sides of the ques- 
tion, — at the side presented today, but not at that alone. It is a 
proper question for Congress to deal with ; but precisely houi it is 
not easy to say, I think we can draw the line at one point. Con- 
gress ought to deal with the question. So far as it relates to the 
transportation of immigrants across the ocean, exercising a super- 
vision over the steamships in this trade, and a certain sppervision 
over the arrangements made for the care of the immigrant on his 
arrival in port. But part of this work, — taking care of the immi- 
.grant on his arrival, — should be left chiefly to the individual States 
And cities on the seaboard, for, after all, it is a question of police. 
"Che Supreme Court has said that the States must not enact legls- 
.ation which looks like preventing immigration or tike taxing it. 
That was the special point of the decision a few years ago, — ^that 
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titi-i-* Utt 'J •.'**. '/f< of *.//» »// tAJt*: rAr«f of tkife ijijniliT.4u". on his 
ufn-fU, Aa H. f/«Att/rr of fa/rt. * Ur;r^ rriay^ntT of th<: immigrants 
now ;if/i'.,rjy j^o 'Ij/wrtjy t// fh«: interior. Hi*: Iri-ii i;i:riZ to the 
M-;ii!f.'/f«- tti*'l */fH'.iiSiU', riftf.fjrsiily t// »w York: but thev are a 
«m;iji j/;frt /,f th<: vrhoi^;. ftfi'I f<:w «im roTH\rtkr(A with f<^»nii*:r years. 

If>v Ml'. ^ 'X/rKy, of rU'V^rland : It fjf:fniTJi to me to >»e a verv 
'unif*ttUthl thifj^if, if tnjfr, that Mmi<-thiri^ like even* twenty- fifth 
jH-t^iii fiT th(- riiffh, women &n'J /rhi Klren of thift republic belong to 
ihi' # lfi:!.t of irfimi((rftnlM wlii#;h we are now talkin<^. Now we must 
uiti\t'm\uii'\ Mi»t, wiUiOiif«oin(< b;i':k very far, we fthall fiii^i ourselves 
iinion^/ f}ii>. minilH'r. We Mhfill Hn^l that our fathers or our grand- 
fiiUMni lutito ov<T the Miinie pnth that these i>eople come. And 
whlli- it, in tjtji', iiH I have oreanion to know, that among them is a 
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cinaa of the poor that need help, it is also true that wg have 
ge class of strong able-bodied men among the ioimigraQts. 
Ill will come to Cleveland, into our workshops and into our 
line shops and our manufacturing establishments and rolling 
, I can point out, by tbe score and the buudrcd. m°n that are 
bsolutc necesflit}* to the carrying on our industries, who all 
during the past two years from the old country. You will 
Jiem in all the workshops. If you go into our best houses, 
ihe homes of those men who are living io affluence and wealth, 
dll Gnd that the domestics in all the departments of the house 
largely from the old country. Now when yon consider this 
rtant f^ct. that we have so many who are adding to the wealth 
ir country, ought you not to " hasten slowly " when speaking 
let the immigration movement, or throwing any ol>stacle in the 
sf its progress? You say the pauper comes. That is true. 
le pauper is bom in our own land also. How can we help 
■ coming? They come by the score and the hundred, and 
are bom here of pauper parents, and how can we help that? 
is something that demands a broad charity, a charity which 
be extended to the unfoitunatf who are foreign-bom as well 
the unfortunate home-born. I do not, in saying this, mean 
[ objert to enacting stringent laws to preventing the landing 
iDpers, the imbecile and the lame and the blind and the crini- 
who may be imported into onr country ; but 1 do say that 
ty knows no nationality ; that rivers and mountains make no 
laries in the broad domain of charity. In immigration, the 
g man comes, and soon becomes self-supporting, and able to 
)rt others ; and if we have the poor and the unfortunate some- 
else has not got them. I once ask«d a pious Methodist 
er how he felt when a poor preacher was sent to his church, 
ill," said be, '.' we think nobody else has got him on their 
I," and BO we must think of these paupers — nobody else bas 
lem if we have them to support. 

, Wbioht, of Wisconsin : I hojie we shall not forget that tbe 
ir before us is not tbe general question of immigration, but 
raa those who are sent frrom some foreign country to be got 
F. Every community tries to decrease the number of its 
■dent classes, and a very natural resource is to send them to 
neigh1)oring community. We do not need to go to Boston, to 
jelphia, or Detroit, to find out where this practice goes ou. 
sen tbe several States and towns and counties of our own 
n, there is played this same game of sending to your next 
bor. The European counties are doing nothiug more than 
we are doing ourselves. We, in the West, complain of tbe 
m States for sending their paupers westward ; not the iStates, 
he local authorities. The national authorities of Europe do 
md those paupers and criminals, but local authorities send 
and towns who have to bear the coat of the support of tbe 
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dependent claaaes. Our interior States are sending them furtUer 
westward. My own State is guilty of this, as ia every other State, 
in regard to paupers, at least, if not to criminals. We are all 
doing that sort of thing. In relation to the special point before 
us, there is this to hear in mind, tliat we do aot send .back to 
Europe the dependent classes, to any appreciable extent ; while we 
are constantly receiving them fVoin Europe and tVom Canada, 
In self-defence we must try to prevent that as much as possible. 
It baa been clearly presented here that the State authoritiea are not 
competent to deal with these questions, Unally. It must be done 
by the national authority, and we must call upon the nation to 
use its powers in every way. It is already doing something, 
through the powers vested in the Slate Department, and can do 
much more. Something may be needed in the way of legislation. I 
believe it is the general sense of this Conference that something is 
needed. 1 will only suggest on this point, that a former member 
of this Conference, Henrj- W. Lord, has been elected to Congrees 
from the Detroit district. In Michigan they have a habit of pro- 
raoUng men (Vom the State Board of Charities to Congress. 
(Laughter.) In correspondence with Mr. Lord, after his election, 
he tells me that he intends to devote some special study to this 
question of immigrant legislation ; and a new member of Congress. 
who ia interested in the subject will naturally do more than an old 
member interested in something else. Perhaps it might be well to 
piit Mr. Lord on a Committee of this Conference. 

Mrs. Spencer called attention to the history of the bill for 
restricting Chineso immigration which was vetoed by the President. 
She did not think they would ever get the Congress of the United 
States, by any act of legislation, to discriminate against any suffer* 
ing class of people. 

Mr. Goodwin, of Philadelphia: As to the question of the 
Chinese bill, and the fate of any bill in Congress, it seems to me 
that is very simply disposed of by the fact that the Chinese bill was 
in conflict with treaty stipulations with China. Now a bill that 
regulates immigration, with reference to the importation of crimi- 
nals and paupers, is not in couSict with any treaty with any nation. 
Next, as to the proper regulation, this ia within the police powers 
of the individual State, without any doubt. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court quite early in the history of the eountrj- have settled 
the police powers of the States, — that they may exist to a lac^e 
extent, without interfering with the regulation of commerce by the 
United States, and we have already had pointed out to us that the 
decision which overruled the New York per capita tax went not on 
the ground that the State of New York had no right to regulate 
the immigration of paupers, but that it bad no right to interfere 
with the United States treaty regulations. If it does not interfere 
with treaty regulations a State is competent to deal with this ques- 
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. But tliere is one [>oint in mhicb we do neeil national help, 
that 19 what haa been pointed out this morning so foreibly, — 
|)raetj<^e ol' societies, or municipalities in Enrope cs|>ortiiig 
linals, ^imijKi'B nnd sick persons to this conntry. The iudi- 
al ^tates canbot treat with foreign powers, but the United 
ea i-an. And it is eminently proper that the United States 
lid tnlce nieaxnres. and should insist that nations professing 
fe and comity with tu, should not be guilty of such n disgraoe- 
knd hostile net. It is as distinctly a hostile act as the iatro- 
lon of clothes infected with small-pox. It is eminently proper 
we should memorialize Congress. One thing I should add by 
of suggestion, and that is, that the memoiial should go not 
to Congress but be directed to the executive department of 
government, to the President and the Secretary of State. It 
2)art of the business of the State department to see tliat so far 
Tenty provisions enable this government to control such move- 
te in Europe, and these be not complied ^ith, to call the attention 
SuTopean governments to them. It is the busioens of our 
@ department to see that the whole power which we have by 
Uy is carried out, and what further powers are needed Congress 
lid !« usked to f^irnish. 

Ut the thing cannot be done entirely by legislation. First 
6s the police power of the States ; next, the National govem- 
t moat act, through Congress, in giving us a general police 
mnd regulation ; thirdly, the government of the United States, 
ftigh its treaty-making power, must act in baring such addi- 
al provisions put into treaties as maj enable us to stop tlie 
in Europe before it reaches the shores of this country. 1 be- 
t that in this State and in other States, — certainly in I'ennsyl- 
.« and New Jersey — there are police regulations which are not 
>08u<l to be unconstitutional, and making it a penal offence for 
fcers of vessels and steamship companies to introduce paupers. 
ee regulations need to be enforced 

Cr. MooKK, of Boston, rose to ask if it were not possible for 
^ress, in the legislation on this question of immigration, to 
kinte so as to reach a certain class of individuals who come to 
coimlry and become citizens for the purpose, apparently, of 
king round and bombarding the home government, and depend- 
lipon the forces of the United States to defend them from the 
sequences. He referred especially to the reports of missiles 
infernal machines prepared for blowing up public buildings in 
;Iand. 

iidge Robinson's motion being read again, the Fresideut said : 
am of opinion theie will be no opposition to this motion so far 
calling the attention of Congress to the matter is concerned, 
[ercuces will arise as to the kind of legislation necessary. The 
ktleman IVom Philadelphia who has just spoken has very clearly 
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points! out the coo*iitioQ of the qaestion in respect to Codct^s^ 
aDd iLe SLCtioD of the States. He has not, however, covered the 
whole ground. I wish to say a word upon the great importance 
of biinging this matter before Congress : and then a few words 
in regard to the power of the States as practicAly affected by the 
decision of the Sapmne Court in the case which was aligned five 
or six years ago. Mrs. Spencer has shown what the ditficolty is 
of calling the attention of Congress to matters of this kind. Con- 
gress has its hands fall of all sorts of business, and a measure 
like this is likely to be thrown aside by any circumstance, little or 
great. The attempt has been made to my knowledge within the 
past five years by several influential members of Congress, repre- 
senting important States, to bring the matter forward, but some- 
times one thing and sometimes another threw it over. 

The question presents itself to me in a somewhat different form 
from that stated by Mr. Hill, the delegate from Massachusetts. 
There was a time, undoubtedly, when Mr. Hill's remark, with 
resfiect to New York and the other seaboard States, had much 
more force than it has now. Those States received the first shock 
of the immigration, and also the first benefit of it. They cer- 
tainly received, and have been receiving for many years, the evil 
which results from this inmiigration. But as immigration is now 
managed, the Western States are almost equally exposed, not 
only to those benefits, but to these evils ; and I think by the 
time Congress has its attention tiu-ned to this subject that our 
friends from Illinois and Michigan, and even from Colorado, will 
be ready to represent that they are suffering as well as we. We 
do not wish to restrict immigration ; it is the life-blood of this 
country. No American in his senses wishes to restrict immigra- 
tion in the least. But what has restricted immigration in the 
past more than any other single influence, is the fact that the im- 
migration itself was so mixed, so lacking in supen-ision in some 
respects, that it was unsafe for immigrants in many cases to make 
the voyage and establish themselves in different parts of this 
country. The hardships of women and children and feeble per- 
sons, and of persons without the knowledge of our language, and 
with 3ome money in their possession, made immigration unsafe ; 
and if we had not had a system of supervision in New York and 
the other seaboard States, we should have seen our immigration 
materially fall off in consequence of the risks to which the immi- 
grants were exposed. 

Now, if any one wishes to promote immigration to this country, 
the very first step he should take is to see that this immigration is 
properly supervised ; that there is not one pickpocket in every hun- 
dred immigrants ; that the immigrants shall be properly protected 
on their passage, and after their arrival. I understand that one 
great reason why immigration is now so immense is, that the par- 
ties interested — the railroad companies and persons who have hmd 
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for sale — bave marto, at their own espoDse and with a great deal 
or priidenee and foreaigUt, those provisions for the protection of 
the immigrants which for jeara to come must be made bj- some- 
body. These railroad companies and land i^ents carry these pas- 
sengers over thousands of miles iti this country, as well as thous- 
ands of miles in their ocean passage, and bring them throngh to 
the place where they want to settle. Now that is a supervision of 
immigration which has been secured at private expense, teaching, 
in part, the same result that public supervision would secure. It 
does Dot touch the point, however, that Dr. Hoyt has in riew ; and 
although the proportion of criminals and paupers coming to this 
country is, jierhaps, smaller than at any previous period, and the 
wealth of tiie immigrants is perhaps greater than in any prerious 
year, yet. as tbe absolute numl:>er increases, and rises fVom one 
hundred tliousatid to six or eight hundred thousand, or even a mil- 
lion, the absolute number of these paupers and worthless persons 
becomes very large, and the absolute necessity- for some supervision 
exists in a greater degree as immigration itself increases. 

That, I apjirehend, is the form in which the question ought to 
present itself to Congress. Our States are separate jurisdictions ; 
their laws have no force beyond their own territory, while we have 
not only their deportation from Europe, but a constant deportation 
of jjaupers from State to State, and both are something which the 
State ittws eanuot regulate. There are controversies continually 
springing up with tbe authorities of different States, which Congress 
alone can settle. 

The motion was tlien put, and the Conference adopted Judge 
3Robinsou's resolution, aa amended by Mr. Wines: 

" Voted, That the Committee on Immigration be continued, and 
■eqnestcd to reduce their report to writing ; that the Secretaries of 
~Ki:bid Conference be instructed to bave a. sufficient number of copies 
J^eparately printed, in order that a copy may be furnished to every 
^3«nfltor and representative in Congress ; and that all Boards of 
Estate Charities in the United States, and delegates to this Confer- 
^»ice. be urged to use their personal and official influence with the 
»*»eml>ers of Congress from their respective States to secure the 
ia.*.t«'ntion and, if possible, tbe favorable action of Congress upon 
JSaJB important subject." 
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REPORTS FROM THE STATES RESUMED. 
WISCONSIN. — BY MR. GILES. 

I am wholly unprepared with statistical facts this morning, not 
expecting the duty would be devolved upon me. Those matters 
will be found in the previous Proceedings of this Conference, in 
the regular reports that have been made from the State of Wiscon- 
sin. During the last year no very marked changes have been 
made in the administration of the law, except those which have 
been referred to by Gen. Brinkerhoff, in his able paper : the abo- 
lition of the local Boards of Trustees of all the State institutions ; 
and the substitution of one Board; usually called the Board of Control 
of Wisconsin State Institutions. Those institutions, by that act, 
were taken from under the supervision of the Board of Charities. 
I shall not allude to the State institutions, therefore, but leave that 
for Col. Burchard, who is President of the Board of Control, and 
a member of this Conference. Additional and important duties 
have been devolved upon the new State Board of Charities and 
Reform. An act was passed providing for the better care of the 
insane (I alluded to it yesterday morning), by which counties may 
care for their insane at home, and receive from the State treasury 
$1.50 per week. Several of the counties are taking the initiatory 
steps to erect buildings, and to care for their own insane in such a 
manner asi* to receive this amount from the State. We think we 
have discovered, for Wisconsin at least, a solution of this great 
question of the care of the chronic insane. 

Since the State Board was organized, we have succeeded in 
remonng all the children from the poorhouses. It has not been 
done by the exercise of any executive authority on our part, but 
by creating a healthy public sentiment in the State. Ten 3'ear8 
ago, we had in the poorhouses of Wisconsin about three hundred 
children, and it has lately occurred to me that we made a mistake. 
Instead of going to the State and asking for the passage of a law 
making it unlawful to retain children in these houses, I think we 
should have been wiser if we had asked for a State public school, 
following the example of our sister State of Michigan. Such a 
bill failed last 3'ear in the senate. We found more than three 
hundred children between the ages of five and fifteen, in the poor- 
houses of the State. They have gradually decreased in num- 
ber until last fall there were, perhaps, fifteen or twenty 
children only in the county poorhouses. They were there but 
temporarily, until homes could be provided for them. We 
think that in this one regard, the State Board of Charities and 
Reforms in Wisconsin has paid back to the State, in the diminu- 
tion of paupers, all that it has cost. Our investigations and inquiries 
satisfied us that a large proportion of pauperism was hereditary ; 
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t children taught in poorbouses would, in the end, gravitate 

the poorhouses. 
not think wc found a sitigie abk'-)xKli«d man or woman in 
>rfaoti8eB except the insane. The majority ot them are 
iVB, and tlie larger proportion of them are from llftr to a 
I years old. One man occurs tome, wbo, if he ia alive now, 
indred years old. Pauperism is diminiehing in Wisconsin. 
i last fall in thirty-three coimty and city poorbouses, less 
2O0 paupers; four years ago, the numbOT exceeded 1,400. 
e provision in the poorhouses of the State for something 
)00 ; but there has been a gradual decrease. For one thing, 
:, as I have said, 300 children out. The public Bontiment 
led the overseers of the poor to find homes elsewhei'o for 
bildren. One of the most wealthy counties in the State, 
ing the most enlightened people, retained those children 
few years ago, and endeavored to get a bill through the 
ore permitting that county to retain them; but it was 
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B appointed State delegate from Nf w Jersey because I have 
!asion to make some general investigations and write some 
on the different points concerning our penal system. What 
to tell you I must give from memory, because I have had 
e to prepare recent Tacts or write them out. Our State 
js in New Jersey arc principally two State Reform Schools 
o Lunatic Aeylams, the older of whicb is about four miles 
Trenton, on the Delaware river, and the other at Morris 
The Trenton Asylum, founded in 1848, near Washing- 
irossing of the Delaware, has received since its ogn-ning 
)atieiits in all. of whom 3, ■191 were returned to their niends, 
lured or radically improved. During the year ending Oc- 
1, 1880, the number of patients treated in the institution 
en fi,T21, of whom 360 were men, and 312 women. Of 
76 were discharged when recovered or improved during the 
ud 550 remained at its close, 38 having died. This asy- 
ir many years under the superintendence of Dr. liuttolph, 
[K>n the completion of the larger institution near Morris- 
n 1876, transferred to his'able and iong-tried assistant. Dr. 
who has in all respects maintained the high char.tcter cs- 
ed for his asylum by his predecessor. Attached to it is 
and beautiful farm and a grist-mill, both of which are 
on with great success, largely by the aid of the patients, 
nd in the diversity of occnpation thus afforded, healthful 
'neficial diversion from their maladies, besides contributing 
erably to the support of the institution. 
Trenton Aaylnm being capable of accommodating about 
undred patients, was long since oul^rown. About five or 
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^^, f.yyfiTSi xs^'sxz '-rjvTTjLZsn, or cHAimi:*. 



^.t-r* -.% t -;uv>-. M-r.-.tL t* M'jrrl* V^ut, wii-ji ^!i>f:; nr-:. ui: i 

«£/S v.Jki o^.-r JsuaeJif:. um^jL as Mfjtri* KiiBit i* cc« v> t< ;-<~:.oi 
c^. Jt •sf&Jtjf/r^ ^±^. ft.: ns9ifth« or Dr. Bcso^tt't kx:;^ -txperv 

f«iort.oJT «i*j:t asr Ks:i.i.j(r i&iChstMtk ia t£« wond a hs air&ue- 

«bo %ns er/ctf^kd to M«k ifi :t ft refojse frcfoi tb£mi«2Te«. For 
>>» co«^ tMr V.aU: Lftft JkffpTVjf^risUid* u I MyL os^jce tbaii tf ^».- 
y//, r>»vVir» tL^ llij^fnd dcAftliocs^ of ibdirHtuiis. for fpecifc par- 
j^/tt^. Mu\ hii «xtiM;t cuj l#(; jo^iTcd bj tbe fid thftS tbe lise 
•ii>ii mtaikh %h^ fooufatiofu of tJU; ba'Mlngn is ft mHe mod ft hftlf 
lA Urt*$^h. B^jeiriKig from tte fAre&t instiimioD 2^1 pftt:e&l§ in 
1>,7€. i>r. h^iuAf^ \m dov QXfder bis care 640 pftUefits. The 
n«ftr«»j(<!nMtii of fxXli ii;«titoUocks » VQ\f:rnMA br boards of ensi- 
Kp^fit 'Mz^iu^, M;l4WU:d frooD differeikt pftit« of Ibe Sute. who kbiv 
ftr#^J ffr<(:<rUiA!«r *t^:fMA XJut mp^ri&tebdeoU in their efforts for the 
ifr>pro^'^fi;4^Lt of the |>fttieriUi ictnwted to their keeping. 

Fim ftn^>r>$r the ccMreetiooftl institotiona of the Stftte mar be 
ikAu;^ the Beform School fM* Bojt, located opon a farm of orer 
W) ik0:jt%. at Jameaborg, in 1^€5, and for several jears past 
Mtperintende^J bjr Mr. JmmeB H. Eastman. To this school, boys 
between the ages f^ eight and sixteen ^'ears are committed bj an v 
JaUioe of the sapreme eoort* or the law jodge of the common pleas 
of any county* upon conriction for any crime except mnrder or 
manslaogbter* and kefit, until in the jadgment of the saperintend- 
ent and tmntees they may be safely bound, or placed in good 
homes, or until they tx:come of full age. The number reported in 
Octol^er lai»t, was 258, who are employed in cultivating the farm, 
caring for the stock and garden, and in making and laundrying 
shirta under the direction of the ofiDcers, from cut materials 
furnishe^J by outside parties. The family system is adopted, the 
boys iMfing groufied in five families each with its responsible head 
and se|>arate dwelling. Thorough education in elementary 
branches is gi%'en in the schools; The food is wholesome and 
abundant ; and, though the institution has only the enclosures of 
an ordinary farm, attempts at escape by the boys, many of whom 
realize for the first time within ifr the idea of a home, are almost 
unknown. 

Next is the Industrial School for Girls, near Trenton, now in its 
eleventh year of active usefulness, superintended by Mrs. H. F. 
J'erry, with forty-one inmates, many of whom came to it morally 
depraved, and with constitutions weakened by disease, or the lack 
of proper care in their infancy, but who, under the wholesome 
inflncnces of tlieir treatment and surroundings rapidly improve in 
|ji*ttlth and morals, and are constantly in demand as household 
servants, in which capacity they give almost unexceptional satis- 
faction. 
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loth of these schools are under the supervision of boards of 
itcea. gentlemen of high character for philanthropy ami intelli- 
ce. who devote much time to them, and political infloence has 
•tt thus far escliided from their management, 
'be Slate prison of New Jersey is uiKler the care of a warden 
ointed by the governor, " by the advico and with the consent of 
senate," who is responsible for the discipline of the institntion 

I the care and keeping of the prisoners. Behind him is a 
prior appointed by the governor, chancellor, chief justice and 
ti-iiey general of the State, who ia charged with the financial 
Iness of the prison, purchases its supplies, and contracts, with 

consent of the inspector, its labor. The inspectors, five in 
iber, including Ibe treasurer and comptroller of the State fa; 
»'n, and three geutlemen chosen by the legislature in joint 
t.ing, meet at the prison monthly, or oftener, apimint the phy- 
tii, make rules for the government of the prison, and the 

I I &tion of the contracts for its labor ; audit the accounts of the 
srvisor, authorize necessary repairs to the prison, inspect its 
ItB and exercise a general supervision of Its affairs. An 
TXipt made in 1870 to remove the prison management from 

ical intlnence was only partially snccessfiil, and its control 
fids more than it should do, upon the contingencies of an 
ion. 

present warden, Mr. Patrick Lauty, has held his ofltce 
nee April of the present }'ear, too short a period to form an 
Z igcnt opinion as to the results to be expected from his ad- 
iration, against which there has been, it is believed, so far, 
oimd for complaint. 

bnormal increase of the number of convicts in the prison, 

3 S3 in 1805, to 877 at one time in 1«80, has excited consid- 

<i apprehension. This increase of about 120 per cent, in six- 

^cars, during which the population of the State hai* gained 

32 per cent., is certainly very serious. It is believed, how- 

tliat it may be traced in great measure to the peculiar sltu- 

of the State, lying as it does between New York and 

'«lphia, and extremely convenient of access to the lawless 

3 of both, whom the proverbial severity of "Jersey justice " 

>i<>t seem to deter effectually ; and to the fact that being, as it 

^ great thoroughfare of inter-state travel, much of the foreign 

^^k-ation which lands in New York, passea into and across it, 

• *.«n leaving its worst elements in its transit. From these 

>t.lier causes it has come to be infested by a great army of 

~~ :, whose depredations are a source of annoyance and alarm 

citizens, and swell greatly the business of our erimtnal 

The juil system of the State, nhich with the exception 

^^O only of its counties, fails to orgaciie any practical method 

^*» jDloving short term convicts, makes each county jail a house 
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FOURTH DAY'S SESSION. 



Thursday, July 28. 
REPORTS FROM STATES, CONCLUDED. 

[The remaining reports fh)m the States represented in the Con- 
ference, will here be given, although some were made on Friday, 
and some on Saturday.] 

MICHIGAN. — MB. W. J. BAXTER. 

This is the first opportunity I have had to attend one of these 
Conferences. The State has been so often and so well represented 
at previous meetings, that no extended report seems to be now 
required. Such a report would be a repetition of matters already 
presented. 

Some progress has been made since j'our last meeting, in Airther 
ameliorating the condition of the dependent and suffering classes, 
by enlarging the capacity and facilities of institutions already 
established, and by making provision for the erection and support 
of others. The public school at Coldwater, for the care, education, 
and placing in good and comfortable homes, of poor, helpless and 
dependent children, often, homeless and nameless waifs, who, but 
for the provision thus made, would grow up vagabonds or 
criminals, is a noble charity, and is more than meeting the hopes 
and expectations of its projectors. The Legislature of our State, 
recognizing the great good it is accomplishing, has dealt very 
liberally with it, enabling it not merely to keep up, but to extend 
its beneficent operations. Up to September 30th, 1880, the date 
of its last report, 944 children had been received and partially 
educated, and of these 525 had been placed in good and comfort- 
able homes. There were in the school at the date of that report, 
292 children, which number has been increased to about 825, at the 
present time. 

The State Reform School lor Girls, for which provision was 
made two years since, but which was established at Adrian only a 
little more than a year ago, has not yet been opened, for the 
grounds had to be prepared, and buildings erected. One of four 
cottages for which provision has been made, will be opened for the 
reception of inmates about the first day of August. Liberal pro- 
vision has been made b}^ the legislature for buildings and support, 
that the inmates may be so thoroughly classified as to afiford the 
best possible opportunities for beneficial results ; and it is hoped 
and believed that very favorable results will be secured. 
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' The two Insane Asylums of the State, though providiDg for the 
care of about nine hundred patieuta, are both taxed to their 
'utmost cnpacity, and yet many muat of necessity be turned away, 
to find sueli care and attention as can be provided by friends, 
lOr it) ease of the poor, in county insane asylums or poorhouses. 
The legislature at its late session provided for the erection of an 
addition to the Asylum at Fontiac, which will add to its capacity 
occommodationa for about one hundred and fifty more patients. 
The legislsture also appropriated 8400,000 for a new iusane 
asyUim. to lie erected nithiu the next two years, and the entire 
natter of plans, location, etc., has been placed in the bands of 
three commissi oners, one of whom, Dr. E. II. Van Deuscn. is a 
member of our Stat« Hoard of Corrections end Charities, and was 
for many years in charge of the asylum at Kalamazoo. The 
character and special fitness of the commissioners are a sufficient 
guarnuty that our third insane asylum will be a model institution. 
A large uuiober of pauper insane are still maintained in county 
insane asjlums in connection with poorhouses, and in many of 
the newer counties in poorhouses without any hospital accom- 
moclatioiiB. The condition of these pauper insane, with the best 
I care and attention at the command of the county asylums and 
poorhousea, is often very lamentable. 

■ The Asylum for the Ulind has been permanently fixed at Lan- 
I eing. a fltic tract of land has been secured, and ample provision 
.made {or the erection of convenient and commodious buildings. 
' Those oiTUic grounds and now in use were erected for other pur- 
poses and are not well adapted for use as a school for the blind. 
'The Asylum for Deaf Mutes at Flint, by the removal of the blind 
t^to a separate institution, was for the time relieved and able to 
I provide for all seeking admission. The number of this class of 
unfortunates is now, however, so large that the institution is over 
I crowded, and provision must soon be made for another institution. 
I The State Reform School at Lansing, to which boys under 16 
'ijears of age arrested for crime are seRtenced, has been divested 
of all prison look, — nearly all apparent restraint has Iwen removed 
«nd the better and higher nature of the boys is so effectually 
appealed U) and developed that work and study are cheerfully and 
'Voluntarily ])erformed, and very few attempts are made to escape. 
Un'ier the present treatment, boys are often released and placed 
in good homes, long before their sentcQce would expire, and in a 
large majority of cases experience justifies the experiment. The 
average number of inmates the last year was about 320. 

1 need not speak of our prisons. They present the usual 
Ifeaturea of such institutions- The contract system prevails in our 
£tat«, and under this system they are made more than self-sus- 
taining. Prisoners are, as a rule, well-fed, well-clothed, and 
liumanely treated. 

'n aildilion to the State institutions there are in our State a 
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largo iuiml)er of private charitable institutions, denominational 
and undenominational, established for various charitable purposes, 
in which many old men, aged women, sick and infirm invalids, 
helpless children, foundlings, widows and orphans receive such 
comfort, support, care, and attention as their respective situations 
require. These noble charities, out-growths of the Christian civili- 
zation of the age, cannot here receive any suitable notice. Many, 
very man}' of those who give time and money, and personal atten- 
tion to tliese, will in the great day of account receive the welcome 
plaudit: ''Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
ye did it unto me." 

The want of some other State charitable institutions, we trust 
will be supplied m the near future. At present, no provision is 
made by the State for diseased, crippled, deformed, or otherwise 
imperfect children of the pauper class, and they are compelled to 
remain at poorhouses, or to grow up in ignorance. The legisla- 
ture, at its last session, however, made provision for the medical 
and surgical treatment of such of them as there was atiy well 
grounded reason to suppose might be benefited by such treatment, 
at the expense of the State, in the hospitals connected with the 
medical departments of our State Universit3\ This shows that 
they are not forgotten, and we hope soon to see an institution pro- 
vided for their especial care, treatment, and education. 

Another institution greatly needed, but as yet not furnished by 
our State, is one for the idiots and feeble-minded. All children 
of tliis class are still left to the care of relatives and friends, if of 
sufficient ability to support them ; if not, they are sent to the poor- 
houses or jails to drag out a miserable existence, without one effort 
to fan into a flame the feeble spark of intelligence they may pos- 
sess, until death comes to their relief. 

The duties and powers of the State Board of Corrections and 
Charities, composed of the Governor, and four Commissioners 
nominated by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate, have 
been somewhat extended and enlarged by the State legislature. 
The Governor takes an active interest in the work of the Board ; 
he attends and takes part in nearly all its meetings. The Board, 
as a body, visit and carefully inspect all State penal and charita- 
ble institutions at least once in each year. It is also the duty of 
one of the commissioners, or of the secretary, to visit and inspect 
each jail and poorhouse in the State at least once in each 3'ear. 
While on such visits and examinations the members of the Board 
have no executive power, but can onl}' counsel and advise. There 
has been a manifest, and in some respects a very marked, improve- 
ment in the condition of the jails and poorhouses of the State since 
the organization of this Board, and in the care and treatment of 
the inmates. This is more marked in the poorhouses than in the 
jails, since many of our jails, built at an early da}', are so con- 
structed as to render proper care of prisoners impossible. 
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The legislature, at its late seseion, made it the duty of Boards 
ad eommiasionera, hariug the charge of peual or reformatoiy 
Dstitiitions. to prepare written estimates for the Hupport. repairs, 
tc.. of their respective institutions, luid Bubmit the tiame to the 
itatb Board of Correctious and Charities, who arc required to pre- 
eiit a writt^u report as to the uecessitj and reasonnblencss of the 
stituates, to be submitted, with the estimates, for legislative 
ctiou. 

The Board of Corrections and Charities has ao agent iu each 
>uiity of the State, whose duty it is to look after all children 
nder sixteen years of age arrested as ragmnts or on auy criminal 
large, and to advise with the court or magistrate as to the dispo- 
itiou to be made of them. Mauy children are thus, by the watch- 
ll care of these ^ents, saved from a life of crime and placed in 
ood homes, nway from the evil iuHueni^es wliich have ofU-ii led to 

Hr^t offence. These agents make quarterly reports to this Board. 
b is the further duty of these ageuts to endeavor to secure homes 
[ir children who are wards of the State, in the public schfxil at 
loldwuter, to visit and look after such children in the homes in 
rhich they are placed, aud to ensure for them kind treatment and 
rop^r educational adr&utages. 

Ill conclusion, we can only say that while the State of Michigan 
Ma done much in the matter of making provision for her nnfortn- 
ate aud dependent classes, much still remains to be accom|)lished, 
rliicb, for years to come, will tax her synapatbies and her resources. 

• untNBSOTA. — nr e. w. chase. 

Although Minnesota is comparatively a new State, and intensely 
(nteresteil in developing its vast resources, it is by no means 
Unmindful of the claims of the unfortnnatc and ci-imiual closees 
that nie rapidly gathering within its borders fhira all parts of the 
irorld. nor of the necessity of making ample provision for their 
^re and rcformatioa. For this purpose our most excellent Gov- 
ftrnor. who is ever foremost in works of humanity, has responded 
h) your invitation by delegating us to be present at your delibera- 
tions, examine into the practical working of your eleemosynary, 
poual and reformatory institutions, and collect such information as 
irill best aid us in establishing such cognate institiitimis as our 
State is sure to need in the near future. We came to learn. We 
t]rea<ly feel that we have been amply repaid ourselves, and hope 
to be able to use the information wo hare gained for the benefit of 
our adopted State and the good of humanity. 

We consider ourselves fortunate in representing a State that is 
ftot only alive to the increasiug demands of the age. but in that 
Kexiblc condition that will enable ns to utilize the accumulated 
Bxperieuce of the older States. We already have two insane 
tsylums, one at St. Peter, the other at Rochester, of which my 
solleague has spoken brieQy ; also asylums for the deaf, blind, aud 
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imbecile, grouped together at Faribaalt ; a State Prison at Still- 
water, and a Reform School at St. Paal. Each and all these insti- 
tutions have been subjected to more or less criticism, which we are 
glad to say has uniformly resulted in convincing the public that 
they are, in the main, well and humanely managed. But we regret 
to admit that the same cannot be said of our county jails, which, 
being without the necessary means of classification, too often 
become the schools for crime instead of places of reformation and 
punishment. Our private charitable organizations, the Society 
for the Relief of the Poor, Orphan Asylums, Home for the Friend- 
less, Christian and Bethany Homes, etc., are, each in their special 
sphere, doing a noble work, and only need the bonds of association 
to make them all that could be desired. 

We need only add that Minnesota fully appreciates the progress 
that is being made in the science of charity and reform, and will 
ever be ready to take a step forward as fast as its heterogenous 
population can be brought to accept of the higher claims of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

VERMONT. — MRS. FAIRBANK. 

Vermont has no Board of State Charities ; we have two charitable 
institutions supported by the State; a Reform School for Boys, 
and a Reform School for Girls, located at Vergennes. Both schools 
are under one management ; a superintendent appointed by trustees, 
and three trustees appointed by the Governor. Present number of 
inmates, 100, eighty-three boys and seventeen girls. We have, 
also, a House of Correction located at Rutland, under the charge 
of a superiutendent and three directors appointed by the Governor. 
The present number of inmates is sixty. We have a State prison 
at Windsor under the charge of a superintendent and three 
directors appointed by the Governor. Present number of inmates 
is 120. 

We have one private charity in our State, termed the Home for 
Destitute Children, located at Burlington, Vt. The present num- 
ber of inmates is eighty. 

The President : I will call on Mr. J. W. Langmuir for a report 
from Ontario, or if he pleases, from Canada. 

PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, CANADA. — BY J. W. LANGMUIR, GOVERNMENT 

INSPECTOR. 

Having, at the last meeting of the Conference, made a very 
lengthy report on the state and condition of the charitable, cor- 
rectional, and reformatory institutions of the Province of Ontario, 
I had not intended to take up the time of the Conference on this 
occasion ; but at your request, Mr. President, I will make a few 
remarks. The members of the Conference, who were at Cleveland 
last year, will remember that I stated there were comprised, in our 
63'stem of charities and correction, four hospitals for the insane, 
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isjlum for idiots, an institution for the deaf and ditmb, and 
for the blind, a central or intermediate prison for males, a 
rmatory for women, a reformatory' for boj's and one for girls, 
if which were erected at the expense of, and are entirely main- 
id and coulrolled by, the Government of the Province. In 
tion, there are forty-three coinmon jails, and flfty-eight hos- 
■»• refuges and orphan aaylumH, over which the Guvemment 
ciees supervision, and, in some instances, execiitire control, 
ncro our Inst meeting, the Reformatory for Women and the 
ge for Girls have been opened, so that our correctional and 
TOatory system is structurally complete. The Reformatory 
Vomen has not been sulficiently long in operation to warrant 
a speaking, with any great degree of confidence, of results ; 
bis I can eay, that the idleness and vicioiia association which 
sr\y existed in the wards of our common jails are now things 
e past, aud that, through proper discipline, sound teaching, 
trial training, and good influences in this Women's Reforma- 
~wo hope to accomplish a great deal in the reolamation of this 
neglected class in oui' vicious and criminal population. At 
Kefugo for Girls, where power is granted to detain girls for 
rls not exceeding five years, I am confident that many valna- 
ves and characters will he saved from destruction through the 
icent work of tlie Refuge. The structure, discipline, and 
or economy of tlie Reformatory for Boys have been entirely 
3elled during the jiast year, and 1 now look forward with hope 
neon rage ] 11 ent tu the fulfilment of the highest and beat itbjccts 
%B vahiable public institution. 

Bpecting the care of our insane classes, every person of 
ind mind, so far as I know, is under lodgment and treatment 
w five asylums. We have no insane in poorhonses or refuges, 
titid numbers, we have accommodation for 2,750 patients, and 
are now 2,600 in residence. We have excellent means of 
ifying patients, under the cottage system for the quiet chronic, 
the separate house plan for the violent and refractorj-. Like 
■elves, however, we find the demand for accommodation con- 
ly increasing, and we ore anxiously looking forward to, and 
ig for, that progress in the branch of medical science entrusted 
the treatment of the insane, that will bring to light such cura- 
and jireventing processes as will, at least, check the force of 
terrible scoui^e of civilization. The Association of Medical 
rintendents of Asylums for the Insane, in tht! United States 
l^anada, met in Toronto about a month ago, when the subject 
rblly discussed ; and, as a practical result, the question of fur- 
Dg clinical instruction to medical students ou mental diseases 
iw under the consideration of the Ontario Government, as 
as other subjects connected with the growth and treatment of 
lity. 
1 a foreigner, if such a term may be ueed in speaking of the 
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inhabitants of the United States and Canada, I was very much 
interested in the Paper read by General Brinkerhoff, on State 
Boards of Charity and Correction. Until I heard that paper read, 
I was under the impression that the statutory powers of these 
Boards, as well as the duties and responsibilities of their members, 
were the same in the various States of the Union, where they 
have been established. I cannot altogether agree with the General 
in the conclusions that he, as chairman of the committee, has 
arrived at ; for, while I think that advice and supervision alone on 
the part of these Boards will accomplish a great deal in the good 
management of public institutions, still my experience and obser- 
vation of the past fourteen years convinces me that executive 
responsibility must be assumed, and mandatory powers must be 
conferred upon the external ruling authorities, whatever they may 
be called, of prisons and asylums. Such power it maj' rarely be 
necessary to exercise, but the knowledge that it exists cannot but 
have a salutary effect, particularly in dealing with personal short- 
comings and wrong-doing on the part of officers of such institu- 
tions. Although, in theory, only advisory and supervisory powers 
are conferred upon the Ohio Board of State Charities, still the fact 
being that the Governor of that State is Chairman of the Board, and 
that in him is vested the power of dismissing any public servant, 
it will be apparent that no more effective executive authority could 
be conferred than is held by the Ohio Board. For if the caution 
and advice of a member of the Board to an institution official is 
rejected or disregarded, and the public interests thereby endan- 
gered, the Governor, not in his capacity as Chairman of the Board, 
but as Governor of the State, may at once ask such offender to 
send in his resignation. If your Boards all have Governors of 
States for chairmen you may rest contented with such advisory and 
supervisory powers in theory. Even in Ontario we have no more 
effective system. 

Before sitting down, permit me, Mr. President, to thank the 
Conference for the honor it has done me in making me an Honarary 
Secretary. It gives me great pleasure and I derive much profit 
in attending these Conventions. During the past fourteen years 
the Government of Ontario has availed itself very largely of the 
skill and experience of our neighbors, on this side of the lakes, in 
the erection and organization of our public institutions, and I onl}' 
regret that we have so little opportunity of returning the favors 
thus granted. . 

NEW YORK. — DB. HOYT. 

It is not possible for me, upon the present occasion, to present 
an extended view of the charities of New York ; indeed, this is 
not necessary, as they have been fully set forth in the annual 
reports of the State Board. These charities are composed of three 
classes, viz. : those constructed and governed by the State ; those 
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ider the direction aiid control of city and county autfaorities; 
mJ those supixtrted and managed by the union of public with 
rSvate munificence. The expenditures of these classes of chari- 
s last year, in round numbers, were as follows: The first, 
,309.CM)0; the second, 81,500,000 ; the third, 84,600,000. The 
unber of the insane in the custody of institutions in New York, 
the close of the past year, waa 9,537, as follows : In the State 
Ititutions, 2,GG3 ; in city asylums, 4,334 ; in connty asylums and 
juntj' poorhouses, 1.992 ; in private asylums, 404 ; in the asylum 
«■ insane criminals, 146. Of the insane in county care, about 
SOO were iu asylums erected or remodelled under the immediate 
rection of the State Board, and these were held under a license 
m that Board, and subject to ita rules and regulations. It is 
declared policy of the State, t« bring all of the insane, chronic 
well as acute, under the immediate supervision of the State. 
e opening of the asylum at Binghamton this year, with the 
icommodations already afforded by the Willard Asylum, would 
Able the .Stnte to receive nearly all of the chronic insane, not 
itably provided for now by the counties. The subject of the 
gatment and care of the insane has received much attention ftom 
e State Board since its organization, and many improvements 
ive been introduced in the supervision and oversight of this class, 
ke question is now luidergoing examination by a committee of 
e State Senate, and further improvements iu the care of the 
nne it is hoped, will lye effected. In dealing with the questions 
pauperism, insanity and other subjects coming within its purview, 
» State Board has from the first occupied advanced grounds. 
I laliors. upon the whole, have been well sustained by the public, 
d have resulted in many lasting reforms and improvements, aud 
great economy of management. 

CALIFORNIA. — BY MRS. LCCT N. BIUNKEKHOFF. 

California has two insane asylums. (1) "The Insane Asylum 
California," at Stockton, was established in 1851. The total 
imber of patients treated durmg the year ending June 30, 1880, 
1,241 ; 890 males and 351 females. Remaining at that date, 
116; 790 males and 326 females. The average cost per capitator 
I year was $152.40. The total number received during the twenty- 
le years since its opening was 8,781. (2) The State Asylum, at 
spa. was organized in 1875. The total number of patients 
Bated during the year ending June SO, 1880, was 1.286; 850 
ales and 436 females. Remaining at that date, 839 ; 536 males 
183 females. The per capita cost of maintenance during the 
was 9147.60. Total number received during the five years 
nee its oi^anization, 2,392. These asylums arc well conducted, 
id we think wiU compare favorably with those in older States. 
California has no other organized public charities as Stat£ 
Ititutions. It has proWded, however, that all orphan asylums 
16 
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having more than twenty inmates shall be allowed $100 a year 
each, for whole orphans and $75 each, for half orphans ; and for 
abandoned children, after being one year in any asylum and not 
reclaimed, the sum of $75 each, per annum. These asylums are 
private, and are under the charge of the different religious 
denominations. The orphan asylums receiving State aid are 
subject to visitation of a Board of Examiners appointed by the 
Governor. Their report for the year ending June 30, 1880, shows 
the total number of children receiving State aid to have been 2,160. 
The Examiners report the management of these institutions as 
excellent. The total amount of State aid contributed during the 
year was $146,736. 

The Deaf, Dumb and Blind Asylum of California, located at 
Berkley, four miles north .of the city of Oakland, reports its 
number of pupils, June 30, 1880, at 141 ; of these, 112 were deaf 
and dumb and 29 blind. No charge for maintenance is made for 
pupils from the State of California except for clothing and travel- 
ling expenses. Pupils from other States and Territories are 
charged $300 per annum. 

The penitentiaries of California are at present in a state of 
transition from the system of contract labor to that of labor wholly 
on State account. The constitution of 1879, which made so many 
radical changes, provided that there should be '* a State Board of 
Prison Directors to consist of five persons to be appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate ; the Board 
of Directors to hold office for ten years, and to have the charge 
and superintendence of the State prisons, and to possess such 
powers and to perform such duties in respect to other penal and 
reformatory institutions of the State as the legislature may pre- 
scribe. After the first day of January, 1882, the labor of convicts 
shall not be let out by contract to any person, copartnership, 
company or corporation." The legislature, by an Act approved 
April 15, 1880, provided the legislation necessary to carry into 
efiect this provision of the constitution. Section 25 of this Act 
provides that " after the passage of this Act no skilled convict 
labor shall be let out or contracted at a price less than $1 per day." 
The Board of Directors in their first report, recently published, 
say, '* The plain intent and purpose of the law is to wholly dis- 
continue, by the 1st of January, 1882, the contract system that 
has heretofore prevailed in our penal economy, and to compel the 
working of convicts on State account exclusively, that is to say, 
the State must become a manufacturer, must superintend the 
mechanical operations of the shops, invest its own capital, pur- 
chase its own material with which to carry on different branches 
of business and dispose of the manufactured goods, as well as 
suffer all the losses in machinery, stock and bad debts, and the 
expenses and perplexities incident to the buying, manufacturing 
and selling of goods." 
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Tbe centralization of the prison control, in a Board of Directors 
b long terms of office, was designed to prevent a too fre<iuent 
lAge iu the management of prison affaira, and to remove the 
»e, ao far as ix>e3ilile, from the evils of mere partisan influences. 
> step in tlie right directiop. The Board of Directors have 
t-Tcsscd themselves earnestly to their task, and are rapidly 
Mging the prisons into the new order of things. The industries 
^Ady arranged are brick making and tlie manufacture of jute- 
ty acres of clay lands, suitable for lirick making and lying eon- 
kous to the prison grounds, have been purchased. These lands 
L. afford ])rofitable employment to a large number of prisoners 
many years. The manufacture of jute, the Directors think. 
I afford constant and remunerative employment to nearly or 
te 500 convicts, many of whom might be physically incapacitated 
"~thc hard labor required in other brancbes of industry. 
!r"here are two convict prisons in California, viz. : the State 
Bon at San Qnentin, and the State Prison at Folsom. The 
Kiber of inmates at San Quentin, at the close of the year ending 
U.e 30, 1881, was 1,515 ; at Folsom, 209. 

kdrs. Dall : I wish particnlarly to speak about the Asylum at 
»«kton, because it is next to the prison at Sherbom in my eyes; 
ft, to judge from such experience as one may gain by a single 
it for an entire day, it is the best conducted institution of the 
i«i I ever saw. I suppose there is no State where politics have 
Mre to do with such matters than in California ; but this asylum 
%n ovcty respect, as well managed as the finest £ast«m institu- 
tk I have ever seen. I saw every department of it ; I believe I 
fcit into every room, with the exception of a few cells in which 
t worst class of male insane prisoners were confined. That was 
intentional omission. The institutiou is a very peculiar one. 
bause it shelters insane men and wouoen of all nationalities. 
wre ore Alaskans and Peruvians, and Spanish- Americans and 
iliaiis, with persons of all countries in the world, except Chi- 
Cnen. 

E c.iu hardly think of anything that would make a Cliinnman 
titne. My experience of the Chinese has been such that I don't 
Ink they could have sufficient mental action to be insane. 

The PBCsmEKT : Perhaps you thought that if they could stand 
B mental strain of their alphabet they could stand anything. 
fBiighter.] 

Wrs. Dall: One word now in regard to the causes of insanity 
California. Intemperance is said to be on the increase ; and 
ftt is one great cause of insanity. The wines of California have 
' lately been manufactured, that they are hardly in use in Coli- 
mia at all. The people formed their habits of drinking liquors 
the vilest character in the mines, and they ore not inclined to 
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take light onea. They wast whiskey and brandy, and any sort of 
spirits that is rectided enough to be intosicitiug. As I lielieve 
that this community, and all cominunitics in the United States, 
have got to base their tempenmee reforms (in order to have them 
effective) upon self-control, so that men shall leam that they must 
not eat too mnch, or drink too miich, that they are to roganl their 
senses as their servants and not their masters, — I do think that 
the temperance question is the most im|)ortant one liefore the 
United States ; but I do not think it will ever be reached by out- 
ward forces. 

SOUTH CAROLraA. — REV. TEMPLE CUTLER. 

I have bat little to say of the charitable organizations of South 
Carolina in general. My work has been exclusively among the 
colored people, — acting as a missionary for the American Mia- 
sionary Association. I have been stationed at Charleston for the 
last three years, and for ttiree years previous at Chattanooga, Teaa. 
Very soon after I got to work among the people, and saw the con- 
dition of tilings, my sympathies were much enlisted for the 
neglected children. Very little provision has been made by the 
States where I have been laboring for the assistance of the colored 
chddren, and not a great deal for the white children, altliougb in 
Charleston they have a large orphan asylum, that is supported by 
the city and by a large fuiul which they have on hand ; but in the 
whole State of South Carolina there is no provision made whatever 
that I know of for the poor children of the colored race. And 
yet three-fifths of the population of the Stat« are colored. The 
condition of these children is deplorable in the extreme. Many 
of them have no parents, nud some that have parents are worse 
off than those that have not. Many of the parents are extremely 
cruel. I can hardly go into a home where I should not find a 
leather strap with a hole in one end where the little finger would 
go through, and then the remainder of the strap split so as to 
make three or four thongs. The child that does anjthing which 
the parent disapproves is veiy likely to feel the effect of that strap. 
They are always pointing to the strap. 

Then, as I said before, some have no parents. The fact that 
there are no orphan asylimia, I suppose, works upon the sympa- 
thies so that when the parents die a family of children may be 
ahsorbed by the neighiwra. These cliildren often serve as scav- 
engers to a whole family. They are often clothed in rags. You 
can generally tell when there is an orphan in the family. They 
are expected to get their living in the streets ; if they cannot get 
it honestly, to get it any how. They have no provision for educa- 
tion ; are not regarded by the household as members of the 
family ; and the head of the household does not hold himself 
responsible for the conduct of such a child. If the police trace 
the child home, the answer would be, "We simply give a place to 
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i; we do not hold ourselves responsible at all for him," 
I child is utterly neglected, bo far as moral training is oon- 
Our sympathies have been drawn out very much for these 
id a few of ug, who tiavc been engaged in this work for 
IT Bixteen years, determined last winter that we would 
I some kind of a botue for these children, not only while 
growing up, but in tbeir infnncj'. A^Tienever a mother or 
ies, and the children are left without any one to care for 
e desire to bring up those children, and stand in the place 
r and mother to them. 

ry may show you thu origin of this Home ; Two years ago, 
Die into Charleston a man with nil his etTecta tied up in an 
, on the top of liis head. He had sis children and his wife. 
me froiD the plantations, and knew but little about house- 
'ftira. The woman hardly knew how to cook. She had 
uught up as the hands work on a farm ; she could make 
and that is about all. 

'resident : That is a great art. 

itTLEE ! She could do that to perfection. They were found 
committee, who gave them a little room. They bad a 
>f rags to sleep on, and that was laid ou the floor; they 
uug else. We furnished Iheiu with bed aud Iwdstead and 
; and frain that time onward, this family has been under 
cial care. This winter, the mother was taken sick with 
Old died. Our missionary supported the family all through 
jness. The father got what be could ; but, somehow, he 
t do anything to provide for the family. When the mother 
father gave the children to the missionaries, and reiiuested 
should see that they were prorided with some kiud of a 
That seemed to be a family thrown upon our hands. We 
a woman to take charge of the children ; we hired a house 
menced operations, and we are now trying to carry on this 
;inuing. We regard it only as a seed sown ; and we are 
with some interest to see when it will grow. We believe 
are in the line of a great benefit to this people. We never 
anything with the cliildren until we can have chaise of 
liest training. 

ive schools in different places which are attended by the 
en and women. You would be surprised to see their lady- 
gentlemanly ap[>earance. You would say that this was 
revolutionize the home. And yet we are compelled t« 
jdge that in a majority of instances when those boys and 
im to their homes they go right back to the old way of 
I am speaking only of colored schools ; I have nothing to 
white children. We have to confine ouraelvea iu the 
ther to one or the other. In several instances we thought 
aid the foundation for something like a respectable home. 
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but we found that when they settled down they went right back to 
the old way, serving their victuals without any plates, eating from 
their fingers — and the home looks like the old times. We believe, 
therefore, that the only plan is to take the children in their infancy 
and train them up in the way that we hope to have them live here- 
after. Our wish is to establish a home on the cottage plan for 
them in families of not more than ten or twelve, presided over by 
a Christian woman, who shall be a mother to the children. We 
intend, as they grow up, that the boys shall be taught trades and 
the girls be taught housekeeping. 

The President : We are under great obligations to Mr. Cutler 
for this statement, and it is especially pleasing to welcome a repre- 
sentative from the Carolinas. I made some efforts last winter 
and since to obtain the appointment of official delegates from 
various Southern States. I corresponded with the Governors, and 
when I happened to know gentlemen in those States I corresponded 
with them also ; but I imagine the difficulties in the way of sending 
delegates are greater in the South, because they are not in the habit 
of sending without the action of the legislature, while in the North 
the Governor himself may send delegates. One of the communica- 
tions which I read on Monday, on the care of insane women by 
physicians of their own sex, came from a Southern State. But we 
seldom have any considerable number of those States represented 
in our Conference. Last year we had Texas as well as Kentucky, 
but neither Virginia, Alabama nor North Carolina has been repre- 
sented in our Conference. 



A SPECIAL CHARITY IN NEW YORK CITY. 

REPOBT OF DR. JAMES KITIOHT, 8UBOBOK-IK-CHIEr TO THE HOSFITAL OF THS 
KEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED AlTD CRIPPLED. 

This Conference of Charities, as I consider, has for its object 
one of the most noble labors of the day, — tending to expose and 
correct some of the causes of pauperism, and to propose more 
efficient means of relief for the providentially unfortunate ; having 
a true sympathy for the honest indigent. My experience among 
this class of the indigent, for nearly thirty years, impresses me 
with the conviction, that the most common and primary cause of 
pauperism is, In the majority of cases, stem necessity, — a loss of 
mental and physical ability to labor, — often that of impending 
starvation ; hence compulsory pauperism from unavoidable phys- 
ical aflliction. I was thus induced many years ago to open my 
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house to receive crippled patients, and turn my consenatory 
a, norkshop to make instruments and appliances ; since tno- 
B of tbe cost of stii^icfll apparatus consists in finisiiiug and 
hing. My public labors for the relief of poor cripples were 
comnieneed, and favored by the bencTolent citizens of our 

8150.000 was contributed in three years, and in seven yeaia 
ipital erected that cost 6250.000. 

,ii]>crism is considered as tbe result of intemperance most 
ily. Rut where there is one drunkard that has debased him- 
and brought his family to poverty, there are ten physically 
Ired heads of families, among the laboring classes of the 
Ditnity, reduced to tliat sad condition. It is not tu the iiidi- 
ll ilraukard, bai-ing no family and who ia most given to the 
>f driiukenness, that we can attribute the increase uf paiipcr- 

It is when this vice affects families, and children are spot 
Jie streets to beg from sheer necessity ; at first, with great 
tance. until demoralized by unavoidable vices ou account of 
ig iu contact with vicious persons, who are veiy numerous in 
irge cities, and who delight in destroying the moral sensiliility 
cbild. There has not been such an efFoit made to enlighten 
Qblic npou the vast amount of physical impairment iuiluced 
iSuous labor, want of even tolerable habitation and substan- 
LkkI. as there baa been ma<1c in regard to intemperance aa a 
! of pau|>erism. The most common cause has not been bere- 
e sought out hj any reliable statistics. We are informed as 
e number of teuement houses in the city of New York, and 
number of persons iobabiting one of these houses, and tbe 
of such crowding of people into small apartments, in regard 
ntngiona disea^tes, thus endangering the lives of better condi- 
d citizens. Nothing is said witb regard to tbe physical 
irment of persons who, from necessity, are compelled to 
3y these apartments, and endure tbe most arduous labor from 
io day, until the normal vital energies are exhausted, — this 
ng to various ailments, such as ruptures, varicone veins, pain' 
ick, rheumalism. sciatica, accidental ivjaries of the joints, etc 
n latioring under one or more of these ailmeuts, a father, 
Ig a large family of children to support, with perhaps a deli- 
wife, and having no relief because of the necessity of labor, 
he want of moucy to pay for the means of relief, sinks into 
lir and considers himself a debased pauper, and to relieve hifl 
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sufifcriiigs seeks admission to the Charity Hospital or the alms- 
house. Under these deplorable conditions, his wife and children 
seek a precarious means of support from private or public charity 
mainly. 

This condition of the laboring classes has existed in this country 
from its early settlement up to 1863, without any efl3cient charity 
organization for their relief. At that time, after several years of 
most strenuous effort to obtain an efiScient organization of wealthy 
citizens, and having made the first step in that direction, I suc- 
ceeded in* securing substantial individual assistance to the estab- 
lishing of a ^'Hospital for the Relief of the Ruptured and Crip- 
pled," in the city of New York ; an institution tendering relief, 
free of charge, to indigent cripples. The first year (1863), 828 
were relieved, and the last year, ending May 1, 1881, there were 
7,952 persons relieved, and the entire number treated since the 
opening of the institution is 75,786. The number of crippled 
children received into the hospital during that period was 1,775, 
and these little sufferers were not only relieved of their physical 
ills, but also educated while under treatment. Let us take into 
consideration to what class of persons this relief is afforded, — ^the 
industrious poor ; the crippled child is but one of the family, but 
the parent, stricken down by disease induced by arduous labor and 
want of home comforts, is no longer able to support his family. 
What becomes of the poor cripple ? The orphan asylums cannot 
receive a child in that condition. Where shall the little sufferer 
go? To the Charity Hospital, to eke out a miserable existence 
amid scenes of woe and suffering. It is now i)ossible, in New 
York at all events, for a parent in this condition to obtain timely 
relief for his physical ills and thereby support his family. If we 
estimate the number of heads of families relieved by this institu- 
tion, assuming^ve to be the number of persons in each family, it 
may be easily imagined how many thousands are saved yearly 
from pauperism by this institution alone. If the father is ruptured 
he need only come to the hospital aqd have a truss applied. If 
the mother has varicose veins of the lower limbs, she is furnished 
with laced stockings. If the child has spinal or hip-disease, white- 
BweUingf oorvatore of the spine, paralysis, club-feet, etc., the 
tUe one is treated as an in or out patient, according to the cir- 
inoea of the case, and furnished with surgical apparatus, 
ntrioml treatment free of chaige. 
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e take from our records the following statistics : — During the 
eighteen years 75,786 persons have obtained relief from this 
:ution, having been supplied with at least 100,000 pieces of 
cal apparatus. Of this number, about 36,500 were heads of 
ies ; assuming each family to consist of five persons — a fair 
-ge, — we have relieved 182,600 dependents upon heads of 
ies, and including the latter, 219,000. Add to this number 

persons between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one years, 
^9,587 children under fourteen years of age, and we have the 
total of 253,932 persons relieved. Less than two per cent. 
«se paid anything for treatment, and more than 75 per cent, 
jestored to an ability to labor for their support, 
consider this mode of relief the most efficient one to lessen 
erism, and am confident that, if every populous district 
Lghout the country had an institution for the relief of the 
^nt ruptured and crippled, the number of inmates of our 
mouses would be largely decreased, and the moral standing of 
community at large greatly improved. Physically disabled 
- ns would be enabled to support their families in respecta- 
• Those having crippled children would have them relieved 
^arl3' all cases, because of the susceptibility of children, in 
^t every instance, to relief under experienced treatment. If 
relieved, the crippled child becomes, in many cases, a charge 

the public during life. Hence, the most efficient and eco- 
c^al means enforced upon county or State for the support of 

persons is, to have the child or adult restored to an ability 
3-n their own support, and, when thus relieved, compelled to 
". If unable to find employment let work be found for them, 
the community will not be called upon to support them. By 
g this, a more liberal support could be afforded the truly help- 
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PAPEKS FROM THE COMSIITTEE ON CUI-UE AND 
PENALTIES. 

Read Thuradaj, July 28, 18SI, 

[Before reading these Papers, Rev. J. L. H11.1.10A.K, temporary 
ChaimiRa of the Committee, said: After learuing tliat Prof, 
Watland, Chairmnu of our Committee would be unulile to att£Dd 
this meeting, the time was too short to prepare a general report, 
or write to the various State Boartis to fhnl out whether any 
changes id regard to the law controlling the penal institutions of 
the States bad been made. I would say, however, that matters 
ia the State of PeunsylYania have been in the line of progress.} 

I. THE MODEL PBISON. 



The mode! prison may not be found in pretentions buildings or 
handsomely decorated grounds, but rather in the perfected organ- 
ism of the internal working macbinery. The term " prison dis- 
cipline," is now used in a very comprehensive sense, and covers 
the whole management of a penal institution ; its moral, educational, 
mechanical, industrial, hygienic and penal condition, are all under- 
stood to ho somewhat classified under this broad phrase. 

All prisons in their government are necessarily under the control 
of certain well defined and well understood principles of discipline. 
The danger is, that State institutions of this character may be 
aOowed to settle down in this stereotyped rut of universal usage, 
and, conBeqiiently. the idea of reform or progress may be entirely 
overlooked. The routine life of the officer, as well as of a iirisouer, 
is dreadfully monotonous ; the aame duties are performed by both 
each day without vaiiation. The officer works for i)ay and the 
prisoner for penance ; each in his jilace is expected to he in some 
measure satisBed. The officer is apt to become indolent, and is 
ouly anxious to put in his time ; the prisoner is on the alert to take 
any advautage of any opportunity to improve his condition or 
make his escape ; his vigilance is tLe magnetic influence that bars 
a general condition of ennui within the walls. This friction 
results sometimes in harsh treatment on the part of an overseer 
towards his unruly subject. The man in aulbority, working for 
pay, exiwcls his tcstimouy to be received at all times, williout a 
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t, while tbe prisoner, beiog n convicted (clon, in duress, is not 
oaed to be ft credible nitnesB. 

sctFLiKE, properly administered, is the snrc feature of snccesB 
ly well ordered model piisou ; it ineliidea, however, in its rule, 
iHleer as well ns the prisoner. The warden should be a man 
fitteil by uBiiire, edueation, aud habits of life, for his place, to 
ic jjovernor of men. Under the inspectors, he is the head of 
onse. and is snpposed to be always present, and to have a 
ledge of the varied characteristics of his imprisoned household, 
tiitst be a man whose heart is in hie work, and who never 
i«s in well-doing. He should not be selected through political 
snce or for political piefeijnent, nor should he be considered 
'Iding his position througli the continued supremacy of any 
'. He should be a man above party and beyond party strife. 

him it should be a life work of preparation, as for one of the 
ed professions, to excel in the particular sphere of studying 
'oibles, habits, inutivee and characteristics of erring men. 
^rsl duty is to surround himself with picked men as overseers, 
are loyal to him and his institution : this is a hard task to 
irm; here, again, is met the baneful presence of political 
leering. Men are foii'ed upon him, who have no aptitude for 
rork ; he must make places for men who have neither educa- 
nor qualillcation ; if he rejects them, he is sure, in due time, to 
^headed himself. 

le overseer should be com|>clled to pass through a thorough 
se of edncation, which would qualify him for this s^jeeialwork ; 
hould be a trained man himself Iwfore undertaking to train 
rs; his habits, moral, mental, and physical, should bo un- 
ilshed ; Jirmnets and hhtdnesa, should he engrafted into his 

life. He should not he on terms of social intimacy with the 
ict, because " familiarity always breeds contempt:" neither 
Id be allow himself to return ^- raiUng for railing," remember- . 
Jiat it is always noble for the strong roan to deal tenderly with 
iveak. lie must never make a promise to prisoners which he 
lot fulfil. He may foi^t, they never do. At the same time, 
nust be firm and unbeuding in compelling obedience to 
ority. 

he first lesson taught the prisoner on entering the model prisoa 
BKDiKNCB ; without this, there can be no proper discipline ; the 
'ict must obey fixed laws without discussion; an argument 
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with him is giving up half the battle. When this point is fhUy 
accomplished and acknowledged, all that is to follow will be com- 
paratively easy. 

The next general lesson taught is that of Industry. Idleness 
may be considered as the source of all crime, directly or indirectly. 
Industrious men from habit and choice, outside, rarely ever reach 
the penitentiary. The prison population is mainly made up of 
three cUtasea : — 1st. Vagrants, men of low moral convictions, who 
are neither ashamed to beg or steal, but who will not work. 
2d. The adroit swindler, the foi^er, counterfeiter, and defaulter. 
3d. The more depraved man, who will commit murder for gain, or 
be guilty of the high crime of anion. All these start out from 
the same standpoint of indolence. The prisoner must be made to 
work ; with him it is not a question of choice ; he has no will in 
the matter ; the trade he is to learn should be one for which he has 
an adaptation. The task should be one that should not overtax 
him, and the incentive should be a promise of moderate compen- 
sation for overwork as a reward. 

The prisoner who works faithfully during the day is prepared 

for refreshing rest at night ; he has neither time nor inclination to 
concoct evil intentions during the quiet hours which nature claims 
for sleep. This honest work by day and undisturbed rest at night 
soon tell upon the moral character of the man. It is medicine to 
his depraved soul, and, if kept up faithfully during the term of 
any comdction, the chances are that the discharged convict will 
go out a better man. I know of no condition in the life of a pris- 
oner that is more deplorable than enforced idleness, especially 
when there is at the same time no inclination on his part to culti- 
vate his intellect or improve his mind. 

The third lesson taught should be that of Cleanliness in person, 

in dress, and in the cell. This cultivates his self-respect, and 

. tends to restore his lost manhood. The influence on each other in 

this respect is good, and a spirit of rivalry, to a certain extent, 

ought to be encouraged. 

There are other matters of great importance to be introduced in 
the Model Prison. The church, the library, the school, and the 
indulgence at stated times in innocent amusements in the cell at a 
time when the stringent rules are partially relaxed. But to sum 
up all in a few words : The cardinal virtues of a model prison are 
Obedience, Industiy, Cleanliness, and Quiet. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON A STSTEM OF COffVlCT PUNISHMENT. 



(SalUDlHed July 28, 1S81.) 

Tj-'fcc punishmcDt of tliose convicted of crimes is a social necessity. 
5 safety of eocietj, the protection of life and property, and the 
Lie weal, deitmnd that laws be enacted and a penalty for their 
^X ^tion prescribed, and the punishment of the offenders enforced, 
»s*<ler to secure these essential elements in social organization. 
s punishment of the convict is the last effort of society to pro- 
- its interests. The law having exhausted its force in sentence 
-*e guilty, the punishment is left to the operation of inlluenceB, 
-^ch, established in a practical form by legal authority, are fVe- 
s -wtly the outcome of marked indifference to, or the general 
«r3rance of this too often repulsive subject. The Stat* has no 
^er purpose than incarcerating the convict. Society has no 
1- ^jr purpose Ibun to secure this incarceration. The prison is the 
^Mie in which the law authorizes this incarceration. Thus the 
cxvict is imprisoned, and the State and society are relieved of the 
iyousibiiity. Punishment, with the general pnblic, means incar- 
nation. 

That there is a wide field for investigation under the term con- 
"i^t puuisliment, is now becoming manifest from some explora- 
^*ous that have been made in penal science. To mark out the 
i-Uiits of this investigation some thoughts are here presented on 
KiODvict punishment. They are only intended to be " finger posts " 
•^u the road through this field, to indicate what is essential to be 
investigated and studied in a philosophic and comprehensive 
Examination. 

The remainder of Mr, Vaux's paper consists of extracts from 
liis Semi-Centennial Report on the Eastern Penitentiary, of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Annual Report for 1879. Both are worthy of a 
careful perusal. In brief, the portions presented are as follows : 
The science of penology has almost wholly developed within the 
last himdred years. Before that, however, Montesquieu in France, 
and Fllangieri and Beccaria, in Italy, discussed the subjects of 
penal jurisprudence and the uuderlyiag principles, in their relation 
to societv- FUaugieri makes the priucipal object of punislunent 
to be its deterrent example ; law should seek less to inflict injury 
on the criminal than to inspire terror in the ill-disposed. Hence, 
it ought to be prompt, but not more severe than is necessary 
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to effect its purpose. Beccaria adopts Montesquieu's declaration 
that "every punishment which does not arise from necessity is 
tyrannical," and proceeds to say that '* the degree of the punish- 
ment and the consequences of a crime should be so contrived as to 
have the greatest possible effect on others, with the least possible 
pain to the delinquent. Prevention, not punishment, is the end to 
be sought. Punishment should therefore be ' public,' immediate 
and necessary ; the least possible in the case given, proportioned 
to the crimes and determined by the law." Somewhat later, Chief 
Justice Blackstone commends the recent establishment of peniten- 
tiaries in England, particularly as adapted to the needs of the 
prisoner himself, serving at the same time as an example to those 
who are inclined to crime. 

In spite, however, of these advanced theories, the practical 
operation of criminal law was merely the application of a recog- 
nized punishment to the individual offenders, society considering 
its duty done when the criminal was punished. The real effect of 
this practice was not to check crime ; punishment, however severe, 
proving not deterrent. 

Penal laws grow out of the complex needs of advancing civili- 
zation, and so the best modes of punishment become an important 
consideration. Down to the latter part of the last century impris- 
onment in the common jail was the usual punishment. The 
prisoner suffered deprivation of personal liberty, and society was 
meanwhile free from his depredation. But the jails became the 
common receptacle of all persons, accused as well as convicted, 
for offences of all degrees ; no considerations of humanity affected 
the public mind. 

Within the last hundred years there has been a gradual growth 
of interest and knowledge on the subject of peual law and its 
application. Its development in this country is shown in the 
history of the Pennsylvania system. In 1787 the prison at 
Philadelphia was found, like all elsewhere, the receptacle for 
offenders of all grades, where " in one common herd were kept 
by day and by night, prisoners of all ages, colors and sexes, 
vagrants, drunkards and condemned malefactors indiscriminately 
mingled." This with the occasional employment upon the public 
ways of prisoners, with shaven heads, parti-colored dress, each 
dr^ging the ball and chain, presented a practical illustration of 
penal laws that sufficed to excite the disgust and commiseration 
of society. To reform this abuse of penalties for crime was the 
object of the yet active organization, known as "The Philadelphia 
Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons," founded in 
1787 on the ruins of an earlier but short-lived society with similar 
purposes. 

The most conspicuous evil in the penal system was the promis- 
cuous association of prisoners, and the first efforts of the reformers 
were aimed at the substitution of some system of separation, even 
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to the adoption of " more private or even solitary labor," and 
OHpocially '* tlu* wry fjreat importance of a separation of the sexes 
in the public priHoiw." In 171)0 the agitation resulted in favorable 
Ic^lHlation, and modifications in the recently built penitentiary to 
adapt it to the needs of the proposed system. Association being 
the evil to be remedied, the natural resort was to its opposite, 
isolation. Out of this grew what was known as the solitary system^ 
which was practically established as a system in 1821 when the 
legislatun; provided for the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
^^ on the principle of aolitanj confinement of the convicts.** In the 
course of time experience dictated a modification of the original 
theoty of a solitary confinement, as its evils became apparent, 
and the idea of separation or classification took its place. Then 
the solitary system became the separate system. And now when it 
has come to be considered that the true purpose of imprisonment 
is not merely the punishment of the offender, but his reformation, 
that BO(*iety may the more cffectaally be freed ft*om crime, still 
Airtlicr modifications of the system have made its true designation. 
** The Individual Treatment Method of applying Punishment for 
Crim^*** Separation is used as a means of reforming individual 
prisoners, and not simply for the purpose of preventing the con- 
taminating influence of association. 

The proper length of sentences is a very difficult matter to deter- 
mine. It should bear a due proportion to the character and ante- 
ceiiontH of the accused, as well as to the gravity of the offence 
and the attending circumstances. Upon the latter points testimony 
is usually presentwl beforo sentence is pronounced ; the former 
tliere is no prf)vision for ascertaining. Chiefly, therefore, upon 
tlie crime itself depends the length of sentence within certain 
defined limits. There is need of some arrangement for systemati- 
cally investigating the criminal's antecedents. 

Systems for the punishment of criminals are chiefly considered 
in their economic aspects. The i>opular judgment of prison man- 
agement is favorable in proix>rtion as the prison is self-supporting 
by means of convict labor. The public desire that the prisoner 
repay, by fonxnl lalH>r, the cost of his incarceration. Out of this 
desin* gnnvs the pnictice of contract lalwr, by which the State sells 
the lalH>r of the i\>nviet, and the contractor so iH)ntrols it as to 
make a pn>!lt for himself, l>eyond the price paid the State. The 
State and the contractor l>ecome jiartners in business, their capital 
iHHUg the physical ability of the convict. The prisoners' interests 
are not ixmsidereil until the economic question is settled. But two 
or three trades can be profitably carried on in any prison, and of 
Uiese each prisoner can leani but a small portion, the purpose of 
making, a pT\>fit out of his labor requiring the utmost division of 
work. The prxxluct of prison labor thus cheaply produced com- 
|>otos on unfair terms with the products of honest outside labor. 
The chief evil of the contract system is, however, its eflfect <m the 
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convict. It necessitates association with all its evils, and makes 
the convict a machine, cared for only with a view to keep up his 
physical capacity, forced to work not as u punishment, but for the 
profit of his employers, the State and the contractor. Reforma- 
tory influences can have little effect upon a convict so managed. 

Still, labor of some description should always make a part of 
prison discipline, though not the exclusive element in punishments. 

Mr. Yaux closes his paper as follows : 

It has been the purpose of this paper only to present some 
thoughts on a system of convict punishment. Enough will have 
been accomplished if the student or the statesman may be induced 
to investigate the true relations between the State and those whom 
it condemns to punishment for a violation of its laws. That such 
an investigation is needed, no one will seriously dispute. Neither 
will it be asserted that the philosophy which underlies these rela- 
tions, and the comprehensive understanding of the nature, purpose 
and consequences of crime-punishment have yet received the con- 
sideration they merit. Any system of convict punishment which 
is established, maintained or defended without the thorough inves- 
tigation of the principles which are involved in determining the 
best system, is an offence against common sense. 
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There is a cooBtant temptatioa, in eoueidering the deeirable, to 
expect and plan for the impossible. This ie specially/ trae in 
regard to prison refomiB. To one who desires the elevation of 
the degraded, the prison seems, at firat, to offer great opportunities 
for effective labor in their behalf. 

The criticisms made of the failure to use these opportunities 
are often unreasonable. For successful efforts to reclaim the 
fallen something more is necessary thau to compulsorijy congregate 
them within four walls. Some selection must be made of those 
who are most susceptible to good influences. In the average 
prison, workhouse, or house of correction, this is impossible. The 
convicts are of all ages ; of all characters ; guilty of a great variety 
and range of offences. Young and old, in crime and years, come 
under the same roof, and the same care and discipline. The con- 
Btruction of buildings and the arrangement of workshops malte 
separation and classiflontion almost imjiossible. The sentences of 
a majority of convicts sent to minor prisons are so shoit as to 
make it almost impossible to do anj-thing for their reformation, 
and the short-sentenced prisoners are so mixed with those having 
long sentences as to make it very difHcidt to assist the latter. 

To one who has studied the separate factors of this problem, 
the conclusion is an irresistible one, that for the present Utile more 
can be done for the moral welfare of convicts in minor prisons 
than to prevent them from contaminatiDg each other. Compulsory 
labor ; compulsory cleanliness ; compulsory respectfulness to 
authority, and the irksomcDesB and disgrace of conJlnement, may 
cause many who enter these prisons to avoid a repetition of their 
offences ; but if so, it will hardly be due to any special effort for 
their reformation. Much improvement may be made in the tone 
and administration of these prisons, but they can never, while 
they continue to receive offenders of all classes and all ages, 
become reformatories in any broad seuse. If the reformation of 
criminals is to be accoraplish»l, it must bo in institutions created 
for that purpose, and organised with that as their main object, to 
which everything else must be subordinate. Every Slat« should 
17 
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have at least one reformatory for adults of each sex. The persons 
who are to come under its influence should be selected with a view 
to the success of the experiment in each case. If magistrates are 
to make these selections, they should be thoroughly informed in 
regard to the plan and purpose of the institution, and the more 
heartily they sympathize with its aims, the better will be its 
results. 

My main purpose, however, was to speak of a matter frequently 
overlooked in planning for a reformatory. The effort necessary 
to secure the authority and appropriation for such an institution 
is so great that it often happens, as it did in this State when the 
Reformatory Prison for Women was established, that too little 
attention is paid to the subject of sentences. The usefulness of 
our Reformatory was greatly diminished during the first two years 
by the fact that large numbers of short-sentenced women were 
sent to it, the larger part of the sentences being for four months. 
The law was so framed, also (with the best of intentions, but 
very unfortunately), that hundreds of women utterly unfit for 
such an institution were sent to it, — old women, broken down with 
lives of vice, who had for years been past reform, humanly speak- 
ing. Out of this experience came a change in the law so that no 
person can be sentenced to the Reformatory for a shorter term 
than one year. A shorter sentence than this gives little oppor- 
tunity for bringing the prisoner under the influences designed to 
effect reformation. Even if the mind could be turned from the 
thought of the coming release to the desirability of a change of 
character, a few months will rarely suffice to overcome fixed evil 
habits, developed, very often, by a long career of vice or crime. 
The desirability of absolutely indefinite sentences, and the release 
of a convict only when he is thought to be reformed, is of course 
conceded, but as yet it has been impossible to secure such a system 
of sentences. An indeterminate sentence, the maximum imprison- 
ment fixed by law, and the day of release in each case to be 
determined by the prisoner's reformation, is probably the best 
attainable system today, and even this is not generally established. 
The success of the experiment in the New York Reformatory, at 
Elmira, will command favorable attention elsewhere. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the system of indetermi- 
nate sentences can be properly applied only to persons sentenoed 
to reformatories. An indeterminate sentence, for reformation, to 
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inetihition having no means of reformation, is crneltj-. If a 
isoner's release is to dei^eDd upon a cUange of character, he 
lould be put under inflnoncett which will tend to produce that 
^ in the Bhort*st time posaihle. 

Lin ci)n8lderiwg the value of indeterminate scntencea, it has been 
atomary to dwell quite largely npon the effect of such sentences 
kpon the prisoner while he ia in confinement. As a. power for indnc- 
iDg priHoners to cultivate habits of self-control ; aa an incentive to 
llDliition, leading to diligent application in work and study, the 
itdvantages of indeterminate sentences cannot be overestimated. 
Clie opponenta of such a eyst«m of sentences (and the fiiends, as 
well) have, however, generally overlooked the equally great advan- 
{■gcs which attend the operation of such a system ui>on the released 
WniTict. It should !« remembered that an indeterminate sentence 
Ik not terminated by the release of the prisoner. He is still as 
touch a prisoner as before his discharge from conQnemcnt, and the 
ttontinuance of his liberty depends upon his behavior. Though 
ICassachu setts has not adopted the system of indeterminate sen- 
lences in form, it has for the past two years been trying, in con- 
liection with the Reformatory Prison for Women, tlie exi>erLment 
lif allowing the rc-iease of priaonera before the expiration of their 
KDtences. The best i'chaved prisoners have been put out iuto 
^lilies to domestic service, under the control of the Commissioners 
3f Prisons. In these two years more than a hundred have been 
lisiKised of in this manner, the prisoners having their own wages. 
3eing required to remain where they are placed, and liable to be 
returned to the prison for misbehavior. An average of ten per 
lent, of the prisoners of this institution are outside the prison, 
lerving the latter portions of their sentences in families. During 
he entire period of this experiment, less than ten per cent, of 
hose wfio have l)een thus placed in families have misbehaved 
luring their terms of sentences. Quite a lai^c proportion have 
K)ntinued to do well after their sentences have expired. This 
xperience, espedally as to the good conduct of prisoners wliile at 
iberty during the continuance of their sentences, corresponds with 
hat of the New York State Reformatorj', at Elmira. 
The lesson to he drawn from this experience is a simple one, 
It one which legislators learn slowly, viz. : that in order to secure 
he reformation of criminals, the restraint of the law must follow 
hem after their discharge from prison. The service and training 
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inside the prison is only a preparation for a life of freedom. The 
reason for the rt.-tGasc of a criminal from imprisonment in a reform- 
atory i§ Mb BujiiKiaed change of character. TtuB cannot be 
determined while he is in prison, for the worst men and women 
are often the beet prisoners. The test of a change of character 
can never be made until he has been set at liberty. The necessity 
for a continnaDce of restraint will also be apparent if we consider 
eoroe facts pertaining to criminalB. As a rule, they are from the 
more degraded walks of life. Their asRociates and associations 
have been debasing. They lack in the stronger elements of char- 
acter. At least three-fouriJis of them are intemperate, and have 
habita of vice fixed by long courses of indulgence, 

When the reformed convict comes from his confinement, he 
naturally returns to bis old home. Perhaps he has a family, and 
if so, he seeks to reunite the severed bunds. In many instances, 
the family Infiiitnce is degrading. Indeed, so far as women con- 
victa are conceruivl, there is nothing more to be dreaded, in a lai^e 
proportion of instances, especially for young womcu, than a return 
to their own homes in the large cities. The great necessity in 
sach cases, is to so control the prisoners after their release as to 
be able to fix their residences, nssociationa and surroundings. 
If the reformed convict is to be allowed to go where he pleases 
he will be very likely to drift back into his old haunts and to his 
old companions. In doing this be may have do evil intentions. 
His resolutions for a better life may be strong and sincere. In- 
deed they may be so strong as almost to lead him to go, with a 
feeling of safetyi into places which he would otberwise avoid. 

The Englbh law has a feature based upon this principle, and 
the experience of its operations is parallel with that in Massachu- 
setts and New York, to which I have alluded. It is provided that 
when a second conviction is proved against a person, he or she 
may, in addition to the sentence to inipriaonment, be sentenced to 
police supervision for a term not exceeding seven years. The 
person so sentenced is required, when released fVom imprisonment, 
to report once a month to the chief of the police force of the dis- 
trict in which be resides, and is liable to punishment for not report- 
ing. The statute has been in force several years, but it is only 
in the past two or three years that the super\-isiou of criminals has 
been carried on systematically in London. The chief inspector of 
the Metropolitan Police District writes me, recently, that the 
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iperation of the system is very siiocessfut. Of the twelve hundred 
low required every year to report, ouly about forty foil to comply 
^itli the law, aod some of these are afterwards found in prison, or 
Otherwise explain their faiJnre to report. The police can put their 
kands at any moment on ninety of every one hunclred BUiiervisecs. 
'~'t will be readily seen that the application of this system must 
Bend to drive professional erimiuals out of business. It will he 
noticed that in England the sentences to police supen-ision are 
Only given to persons who have been previously convicted. The 
results in these cases show that it may well be extended to those 
who are begiuuitig careers of crime. The principle is the same ns 
that underlying the Xew York and Massachusetts laws for ttie 
release of reformed convicts. The theory is that the State should 
continue its control of a crimiual after he leaves the prison ; and, 
ihougb the English law gives no power to fix the residence or em- 
jjtoyment of a prisoner, it puis him under a sorveillance which acta 
av8 n continual restraint from evil, and a continual support to good 
'Intentions. The admiuistrution of this supervision of criminals in 
london has been so humane and so helpAd to the prisoners, a^ 
"well as so efHcient in restraint, that the Royal Disc hailed Prisoners' 
Aid Society of that district, formerly intolerant of police interfer- 
ence with those in their care, have recently placed their licensees 
under the charge of the Director of Criminal Investigations, who 
Lbs general charge of Buper\'isees. 

In the county of Gloucester, the tenth largest in population of 
the police districts of England, where |K>licc supervision has been 
(owing largely to the efforts of Mr. T. B. Lloyd Baker) more 
efQcient than in any other district, the criminal population has 
been greatly reduced, and the jxilice inspectors have been of great 
assistance to those under their snpervision, acting as agents for 
the disbursement of the Prisoners' Aiil Fund, so friendly are the 
relations between the supervisees and the police. 

If the system of indeterminate sentences cannot be obtained, 
with the power of releasing prisoners supposed to be reformed, of 
placing them in virtuous surroundings^ and of returning to prison 
those who do not Itehave as good citizens, the system of police 
supervision should be urged for adoption. The former system is 
specially adapted for application to inmates of reformatories ; the 
latter for all convicts who have committed crimes of importance. 
Both systems may be open to some oritieisme, but neither can be 
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had never thought of such a thing. "I don't believe a word of 
it," aaid he at last. I kept at work until the man's eyes began to 
moisten, and I knew there was something to work on. He had 
a human heart just the same as I had. He had something worth 
working for. God had formed him after his own image, and I 
was glad of it. "When you are discharged," said I " I will be 
here. Will you go with me to my office? We will sit down and 
lock the door and have a talk." " I don't know, I will think it 
over," he said. When he left that grating, even if I had never 
seen him again, he was a better man than he had ever been in tu8 
life. He had seen human sunbeams. The time came for him to 
be dischai^ed. He walked out with me to my office (he had been 
in prison four times), and we talked it all over. He bad a flrat- 
rate trade and I said, " You can earn ten or twenty dollars a week 
here, if you please." "I can't do it. Get me a place in some 
other town and I will try it, but I don't believe I shall succeed." 
I took him down town and had him buy as many tools as he 
needed, at my expense. That was an experiment I was not in the 
habit of making. He went to another State to work, and for three 
years that man worked steadily. He had never earned a dollar 
before. At the end of three years he ceased coming to me, and I 
have never heard of him since. We had, however, made a clean 
gain of three years in a man whose every drop of blood was a 
thief 8 blood. 

Day before yesterday I was walking down Franklin street when 
a man stopped me with " How do you do? Don't you know me?" 
I did not. "Don't you remember so and so, dischai^ed from 
State's Prison last February?" Yes, I remembered him, but this 
man was so fine in appearance that I did not connect the two. 
" Have you gone back to your old habits?" I asked. " Ko, air, 
I haven't. I am doing business on this street, and since tbe'firBt 
day of March I have made $2,000, clean profit. If you don't 
believe it, walk in." " I want to ask you one thing," said I, " did 
the assistance that you received from the agent of discharged 
prisoners help you to do this?" " Nothing else in the world would 
have saved me," was his answer. These are only illustrations of 
what we are doing all the time. 

Mr. Eluore stated that the delegation from Wisconsin would 
not visit the Women's Prison at Sherborn. He was surprised to 
bear how large a number of women were imprisoned there, and 
suggested that Col. Burchard shonld report on the number of 
women in the Wisconsin prison, which tiie President called on 
Col. Burchard to do. 

L Bubchard; Wisconsin has a population of 1,300,000. 

■ix Stftte institutionB, properly so called, including the two 

'or tile isaane, with a normal capacity of from 1,000 to 

all ; • Khool for the education of the blind, with a 
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ipacity for about 120 pupils and nn average of GO in attendance ; 

luthcr school for the education of the deaf, with a capacity for 
Bo piipile and 75 in attendance ; an Industrial school for boys, 

*th aljout 400 present, and finally n Stnt« prison, with a capacity 

r 600 prisoners, but only S90 present, amung whom are only six 
Dmen, although wc have a separate prison for women connected 
itb the men's prison, with a capacity for 50. We have some- 
got up to t«n, but never alKtve a dozen women prisoners. I 
been connected with the management of this prison about six 
Bars, and am now connected with tfae board which has the 
lAnngemeot of all these institutions, and I am therefore well 
iquaintcd with the working of our prison system, which we think 
>es pretty good work. I was very much entertained by the 
ipoit made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in regard to the 
riaon discipline there, and partioiilariy in regard to the care for 
ieehai^ed conricte. We do not work in that way, but we have 
[miliir results. We encourage all our prisonerG to go to the 
i where they were convicted, and there to announce them- 
elves as having returned from State prison, and tliose who wish 
b enter on a good life make this public announcement. I am per- 
oaded that the one thing which will help discharp:ed prisoners mora 
ban anj-thing else, is to make announcement of the fact that they 
re discharged prisonera. I could detain this Conference for an hour 
rith the recital of cases in my own knowledge of prisoners, who have 
wen discharged and gone back with the world, and become respect- 
tble and reputable members of society. I do not know of a single 
Dstance where any prisoner who has made a profession of boaeety 
md told where he came from has ever been rebuffed. Indeed, the 
«])utalion of our prisoners is such that the Governor of the State 
las applications that certain prisonera may be pardoned in order 
iiat they may get situations in different manufacturing establish- 
nentB. Perhaps a little incident would illustrate some of the 
results of our prison work. Less than two years ago we had a 

blanket Indian " come in, — many of you will understand what 
liat means. I think he is the only native of Wisconsin we have 
D prison ; most of them are foreigners, or from Massachusetts 
Kid New York. [Laughter.] His knowledge of English conver- 
1 was CDnlincd to saying '^ me good Indian, wont you give me 
3rink whiskey ? " Six months ago I had an opportunity of reading 

letter which he wrote to the lawyer of his tribe. 1 take pleasure 
n saying that it was a letter which would have done no discredit 
fair proportion of the people of Mnssachu setts, or any other 
(f the advanced States where they think they have systems of 
education equal to any that exist on tfae face of the earth. His 
pose is not altogether exceptional. 
■ I would say in conclusion that one reason why we have so small 

|>ercentage of our population in State prison is the very exeelluut 
'ork which has been done in our industrial school for boys. Our 
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system there is to take hold of the boys who have already developed 
criminal habits and those who are on the verge of going in criminal 
ways, and put them into the indastrial school, teaching them there 
the rudiments of an English education and habits of industry. 
In doing this we think we have prevented a large amount of crime 
in the State and have reduced the number in our prison. 

At the close of this debate, the Conference adjourned to 
visit, in a body, the Reformatory Prison for Women, at Sher- 
bom, twenty miles from Boston, where the afternoon of Thursday, 
July 28, was spent. The officers of that prison, and particularly 
Dr. Eliza M. Mosheb, the Superintendent, and Hon. Thomas 
Parsons, Chairman of the Prison Conmiission of Massachusetts, 
explained the arrangements of the Prison and the discipline there 
adopted. 

After making the tour of the Prison, the delegates assembled in 
the chapeU where they were welcomed by Hon. Thomas Parsons, 
Chairman of the Board of Prison Commissioners, who thanked 
them for their interest in the work of the Reformatory, as expressed 
by their presence. He said : 

This is entirely a woman's institution. The idea of such a 
place originated in the minds of women, and they have been largely 
instrumental in obtaining the appropriations necessary for its con- 
struction. Women have the entire charge of the administration 
of its affairs. The Superintendent, Chaplain, Physician, Teacher, 
and all minor officers are woman, and no man has any authority 
as an officer inside the walls. The result thus far has clearly 
proved that women can govern women. 

A great share of the success of the institution must be attributed 
to the devotedness, zeal and harmony which pervades the whole 
government. All the officers are laboring for the welfare of the 
inmates, and doing their work with a hearty good will, rather than 
as an irksome task to be paid by a salary. The inmates of such 
an establishment as this can see through a person, and can quickly 
judge whether an officer's good advice and pious talk is more than 
skin deep. 

The Board of Prison Commissioners was organized in 1870, 
and was composed of three men, with an advisory board of three 
women. In fact the whole Board was nothing but an advisory 
committtee to visit the County Houses of Corrections and Jails. 
In the year 1874 the Reformatory for Women was authorized. It 
was completed and occupied in November, 1877, and put under the 
charge of the Prison Commissioners. In 1879 an act was passed 
establishing a Board of Commissioners of Prisons, consisting of 
three men and two women, who should have the control of the 
Briaons of the States, including the State Prison, which had here- 
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•^^ been under tbe supervision of a Board of Inapectora. The 
^ of agent of Dischargecl Convicts was establislieil in 1827, 
ktiog only men discharged from tbe State Prison. Tliis 
' a female agent has t>een authorized and appointed to take 
'ge of discharged female convicts. 

'will not occupy tbe short time left by reading the several Acts 
K have been passed in 1879, '60 and '81 which affect the prison 
fcem, and will only name the numbers.* I know you will be 
Srested to hear from our able Superintendent, Dr. E. M.Mosher, 
f^gard to the system under whicb the Reformatory is governed 
3 would respectfully ask tbe President to call upon her. 
Rf O report of Dr. Mosher's remarks being made, they cannot here 

printed. 

At the morning session of Friday, the following remarka were 

ide eoncf ruing 

The Women's Pbison at Shebbokn, MASsxcHUSETra. 
The PnEBrDEHT : As our session at Sherbom yesterday was quite 
iof , and as no public espi'ession was there made of tbe very high 
timate which the Conference formed of the character and disci- 
ine of tbe Women's Prison, the suggestion has been made by 
(veral of onr members that the matter stiould come up again, and 
ist some expression should here be bad on that subject. 1 would 
ij that in tbe opinion of gentlemen well qnaiificd to judge, this 

the best existing example of the actual oi^eration of the so called 
lab Convict System, — by which we mean not merelj' a system 
led in Ireland, but a progressive classificatioa of convicts, regu- 
ited by marks and extended beyond the walls of the prison. A 
ethod of this kind extends the official care of convicts beyond 
e walb and corridors and workshops of the prison, aud restores 
em to society while still under tbe control of the law and under 
le control of persons fitted for tbe oversight of discharged prison- 
«. What we saw at Sherbom was not only satisfactory as to 
le discipline of the prison itself, but showed us certain things 
ssidea ^at many of us were not prepared to see. We found, for 
atauee, what is entirely new to the penal system of Massacbu- 
itta — complete sepai-ation of the prisoners during the fii«t month 
' imprisonment. That feature is derived from the Pennsylvania 
tstem. It is enforced at Sherbom without opposition and with- 
it difficult}', and is producing most salutary results. If we bad 
idertnkcD to enact a special law for this purpose it would have 
•quired much legislative discussion and many months to carry it. 
nt the ladies who manage the Sherbom prison have quietly token 
le matter in hand and have established there a very important 
lature of prison discipline, new to Mosaachusetta, which is sbow- 
ig its good results every day. 
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Dr. Rogers : I visited Sherboni prison with a great deal of 
pleasure. Its operation is so simple and so grand that I am 
happy to say that I shall go away from this Conference with 
another idea of the Irish system, or rather, of the Sherbom sys- 
tem of Massachusetts. I need no foreign names to make me 
appreciate its merit. 

The Fbesident : One or two gentlemen connected with insane 
hospitals spoke to me after our visit yesterday, concerning their 
observations at the Sherbom prison. I hope either Dr. Earle or 
Dr. Channing will say something. 

Dr. Earle : I may say, Mr. Chairman, that fWim the very origin 
of that institution I have approved of a woman being placed at 
the head of it. I was consulted by those active in the project, 
and gave my approbation. I saw no reason why an institution of 
that kind could not be managed by a woman, provided the right 
one could be found. I was particularly impressed with the fact 
that the iustitutjon is at all times essentially what we saw it yester- 
day afternoon. There was nothing in the management, order, 
discipline, cleanliness, in everything that we saw that we should 
not find there at all times. And in all these respects I saw nothing 
against which I could raise a single objection. In regard to the 
propriety of placing insane convicts at tliat institution I certainly 
do not know of any objection to it. I see no reason why they 
might not be placed there with very great advantage. 

The President; The Conference no doubt understands that 
with those interested in the subjects of crime and insanity, one of 
the vexed questions is the disposal of the convict insane. One 
difficulty, strange as it may seem, is that the number is so small, 
especially of insane women. It is difficult in any State to make 
separate provision for insane women who are acquitted of crime 
from insanity. If insane criminal women could be provided for 
in Sherbom that would leave us more free to dispose of the con- 
victs of the other sex in separate buildings which could be arranged 
with reference to their employment, etc. 

Mrs. Dall : I should like to say one word in reference to this 
prison, the sight of which filled my eyes with tears of thankful- 
ness. It seems to me that if we could put a ward of insane con- 
victs under the charge of those women, we should have an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain whether insanity is iucurable in a way that we 
never yet have had. I have visited most of the insane establish- 
ments in Pennsylvania, New York, and many other States, and I 
never tind the medical care made possible in them that I think 
is necessary. Under such a superintendent as Dr. Mosher, if 
there is ever a ward connected with that prison, I think we shall 
have that medical care. 
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Mr. BIiLLiOAN : I ti&ve visited a gr«at many prisons and peni- 
tentiaries in all parts of this country, and in Europe. I iiave Leen 
all through the prisons contl acted under the noted Irish sj'stem, and 
1 have often heard il said that it was a system which could not be 
applied in America at all. Thera is a portion of this Irish system 
■wliicli coiild not well be applied here, the system of police super- 
vision, which is being attempted in Massachusetts, but of the 
snccess of which I have my doubts. But, in the prison we visited 
yesterday, to my aslonishment, the Ajndameatal elements which 
lie in the Irish prison system have been as thoroughly illustratedt 
as distinctly and as deBnitely applied as in those of Sir Waller 
Crofton's admirable method. Now that is a very strong thing to 
say in the face of all the facts we have gained from Ireland, and 
in the face of those who say that it cannot be applied in this 
country. I went there yesterday, being a bachelor, and having 
been connected with penitentiaries for a long time, — rather pro- 
testing agninst the fact that a woman could run a prison. I came 
away completely cured. For ten years I have been doubting that 
the only persons to take charge of a female prison, were females. 
It was a hard decision for me to come to, because it is a very 
ditUcult matter to find the right person; one with the peculiar 
breadth of business knowledge, with the sympathy aad practical 
charity and ^rmncss and l<indness and dignity, and earnest work- 
spirit, which are necessary for the accomplishment of the great 
things to be done in a prison of this kind. For these reasons, I 
have probably been too unbelieving, but, yestenlay, I must say, 
that all my objections vanished into thin air. I stand here today, 
before this Conference, in the State of Massachusetts, thoronghly 
convinced that a lady can take charge of a prison and make it one 
of the very best prisons for females that can possibly be made. 
What I saw yesterday, I had been led to believe to a certain 
degree possible in theory ; but, never did I think that Sherborn 
had accomplished as much as had been claimed for it by its friends. 
But. I am convinced that that prison stands today, a model to 
Sir Walter himself. It must grow in public favor and apprecia- 
tion from year to year. 

As to tlie buildings, I think they are admirably adapted for tho 
clasaiQcation of prisoners and the peculiar characteristics of the 
system. The grounds have certainly been wisely selected. Id 
the breadth of the system, ivhich they carry ont so earnestly, and 
showing such results that only ten per cent, have to be returned 
to prison, is certainly one of the strongest arguments that the 
system, as now carried on, is somethiag that ought to be adopted 
in every State where there are female prisoners, and in every 
State there are a few. A system so good as the Crodon system, 
put in operation by such intelligent persons as make up the Board 
of Commissioners, and kept in operation by them under tho con- 
trol of persons such as Dr. Mosher and her assistants, cannot but 
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THE LATE GOVERNOR BAOLET. 



■C^RT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PREVENTIVE WORK FOR 

CHILDREN. 
■T-r. I-ETCHWoiiTii, Chairman of the Committee, presided and said : 

EieB avd Ofntlemen: I was greatly painud on rising from my 
to accpyt the honor tendered me in this Conference, to bo told 
hit the death of Es-Governor Bagley, of Michigan, had just been 
■nmnutcatcd by telegraph. This sudden and nnezpected news 
n>re8Bcs me, and I am at a loss for wordt) fittingly to characterize 
■e melancholy event. 

iGoTernorBAOLEY was Chairman of thia Committee on Preventive 
fork among Children, and, but for this distressful manifestation 
f Providence, yon might, at this moment, have enjoyed the 
leasare of listening to his eloquent voice. It has been known for 
ftme timCt to his associates on the Committee, that ho was sulfer- 
Ig in health ; but it was hoped that the genial airs of the Pacific 
bast would soon waft us news of his recovery instead of these 
iDumfnl tidings. Governor Bagley has taken an active interest 
I these National Conferences, and those who have heard him, will 
bar witness to the soundneas of his judgmetit, and his lat^e- 
Bartedness, especially as manifested in his loving work among 
bfortunate children. During his governorship, great improve- 
fent in the care and treatment of the dependent and criminal 
psses was effected in Michigan. This \ra& brought almut largely 
^ugh his personal efforts, while cooperating with, and sustaining 
96 State Board of Charities and Correction of his State. He was, 
k the full sense of the word, a philanthropist, and impressed one 
|l Buch in every utterance. So strong in him was the love of bia 
lad, that to some he might appear a man of sentiment, while, in 
Wt, ho possessed that rare combination of sentiment and common 
(nee, which made him pre-eminently useful to his State and to 
iankind. I will forbear to say more ; others better qualiliod than 
jQrseir will render a desen'ing tribute to this truly good and noble 
lan. The Conference will no doubt take the proper action* 
I reference to the distinguished Chairman of this Committee, 
In considering Preventive Work among Children, as a means of 
rrestiug pauperism and crime, the Committee on this aubjeot bare 
fecided that it is not best to present a formal report, but, in lien 
lereof to submit the following points for discussion ; 
First. Wliat are the beat means of restoring to family life and to 
* See the Buaineas of the Conference for StOaj and Sftturdsf. 
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uae/itlneM, chiidren left to pMie tupport by orphanage, poverty, or 
physical dejecta f 

Second. What are the be»t mearu of reaeuirtg ehUdren in danger 
of fulling, through neglect, truancy, or vagrancy 1 

Third. Whai are the Jxst m&ma of reforming juvenile offenders; 
that ia to say, swA as have been placed under correctional treatment 
by the courts ? 

Mra. Beveridqe, of Illinois, vill now read a Paper prepared by 
Mrs. Dorr, of Vermont, covering several of these points, and 
illuatratjng what is being done in preventive work among children 
in that State. Mrs. Beveeidge will also tell as something of the 
Bame work in Illinois, especially that relating to the Industrial 
School for Girls, of which she is the President. 



HEFORMATOBT AND PKEVENTIVE WORK IN VERMONT. 
BEFOBT OF KBS. JULIA 0. B. IWBB, 0» BOTLAND, TT. 

My report will be a brief one for obvioas reasons. Sitting 
apart among her monntains, with no large cities within her borders, 
andwithapopnlation made up for the most part of sturdy men and 
busy women, for whom has been answered the prater of Agar — 
"Give me neither poverty nor riches" — Vermont has, ^rhape, 
less occasion than most of her sister States, for preventive and 
reformatory work among chUdren. An overwhelming majority of 
her people are abnndantly able to take care not only of their own 
children, but those of their deceased friends, and to give them 
wise and tender guidance. Yet even she has something to do. 
Fathers and mothers die here as elsewhere, leaving helpless ones 
behind them. The sick, the destitute, the improvident, appeal to 
ua for help, syropathy and instruction ; and not even the barrier of 
our everlasting hills can shut out crime and folly and the evils that 
follow in their train. So it comes about that all the laiger towns 
and most of the smaller villages, have their own private charitable 
associations and mission -school a, reaching out into the by-ways 
and hedges. Of these, and of all the earnest, faitliful work that 
goes into them, there is no need to speak. I could not if I would, 
for it is work that is done for the most port quietly and silently, 
the right hand knowing not what the left hand doeth. But of the 
more public charities of the State some special mention must be 
made. 
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THE KOMXN CATHOtIC ORPHAN 8 HOUB. 

1- 1853, the Roman Catholic diocese of Burlington wag estab- 
h-rf, with the Ht. Rev. Louis De Goeshriand as its first bishop. 
Cseliidee the whole State of Vennont, The year followiug the 
te^al of Dr. Dc Goeshriand at Burlington, he founded a " home 
K!Iestitut« orphan children " in that city, uuder the care of the 
L*tfir8 of PiBvidence," whom he brought from Montreal. Since 
' eBtabhshment of this '"home" — which is wholly sustained by 
lEintary contributions of the Romanists of the diocese, the sisters 
"v cared for one hundred children, on nn average, every year. 
I present, the bishop is building a new home, as the old house 
ft long been too small for the adequate »nd hoolthAil accommo- 
Ition of the children. That the sisters have faithftilly trained 
|d t«nderly guarded their young charges is a matter of public 
lloriety. But this charity, beneficent as it was, covered but 
of the ground ; reaching (as I understand it) only the children 
the diocese. Another home was needed. 

THE PROTESTANT ROUE FOR DESTTTCTE CBILDREy. 

ji'he history of the Home for Destitute ChOdren at Burlington, 
ttendB over a period of 16 years. Id 1865, a little family 
[ seven destitute children was gathered together, and an impor- 
fat charity established. An act of incorporation was at once 
^ned from the legislatnre, constituting seven ladies a board of 
Uiagers. in which each denomination of the Protestant Church 
Ifl represented. The object of the home thus started was to 
supply the necessities, promote the intellectual, moral and relig- 
oe improvement of destitute children, and fit tliem for sitimtionB 

usefulness and self-maintenance." In 1866, the mani^ers had 
favorable opportunity, and parchase^l the valuable propertj' 
town as the " United States Marine Hospital," a Sre-proof build- 
g situated in the southern part of the city of Burliugton. At 
B end of ten years the Home had taken and provided for 2TG 
Sldren, but had been obliged to refuse over 400 appli^tions 
ring to want of room and want of funds. Trusting to the friends 
' this charity oil through the State to help tiiem, the mani^ers 
■de some improvements in and additions to the house, so that in 
(74 they were able to accommodate 100 more. Now there are 
tout a hundred new admissions to the home each year, and atill 
any arc turned away for want of means to provide for them, 
be average expense of a child at the home is about (TO per year, 
his small sum provides everything needful for the health and 
onfort of the child, including the services of teachers and the 
atron, and the fact indicates that the home has been economically 
( well as wisely and lovingly conducted. There are no paid offl- 
ITB, Every dollar goes toward the maiateuanee of the children. 

The ofHccni of the society, as it is now organized, arc president. 
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vioe-presidesit, two Becretaries^ wbo mte atmaaltj ^ectod from m 
booxxi of 12 nukoagerB. In additkm to tiiifi bou^ to aid in tiie 
jDDor«8T8tefiiatiepioBeciitianof tfaeworiL^an^ ^-e^iedaUjtoh^iii 
pfoomiiig good homes for the etSkdrai/' ibere is now a iinasgfir 
eJaeted for each eoimtj in llie State. Xlie roles and regnlalioBB 
ara, <m the whole, like those of other similar institutions. Jht 
Home is alwa^'s in need of mooej, f<H- as fast as it gets ahead a 
little, or reoeives a lega<^, it increases the number of its idiildrea, 
and so the good wotk goes on fh»m jear to year, growing as it 
goes. But this woik is not msfspLj toptxyiide for the present needs 
of the children. The institution^ as far as it may, forecasts their 
f otore, and in order to do this it mnst be thdr legal guardian. 
Aooordioglj, seetion 8 ct the act of inoorpcnstion, runs as 
IbUows: — 



^ The 0ud c or p o M to ri thaB hsrc power, with the mppnwwl of the judge of 
probotefortbedifCrictof Chitteadea IbrtliiBlaBM, to reoeireaiij rachcUdao 
•hftU be relinqwiihfd to it by ito pareat or g— »di»Pj or if there be no psreaftor 
guardlaa, bj tbe oTerseer of the poor for the town or city of wbich Mid ddld 
mMj be an inhnlHtitt, and thall luire the sole and ezidoaiTe care, gnmrdiaiiriiqi 
Mod education of aticfa cfaikl, and ahall haro and be eotmatod with all the iesal 
powers M a goardian orer aocfa diild. And aaid corporation may alao, with 
the approral of foch judge of probate, hire er Mnd oat any toch child ao 
receired, lor toch time aa aaid oorporation ahall aee fit (not longer than the 
age of legal majority of incb child), to aome peraon to be tnatmcted in aome 
•uHable trade, pnraoit or profeaaion, acc o rding to the mlea and regnlatkma 
wbich may from time to time be adopted by aa^ corporation. ProTktod that 
tbe proritiont of tfaia act thall not be ooiiitnied ao aa to create aaid corpora 
tion tbe gnardian of the property of any anch child." 

In cases where it seems desiraMe, children are received on trial 
for a term not exceeding three months, the parents or guardians 
entering into a written agreement to receive them back, if after 
such trial the board choose to return them . It is also provided in the 
rules of admission that if there should be any vacancies in the home, 
and any parent or guardian wishes to place a child temporarily in 
it, paying wholly or in part for its maintenance, the board of mana- 
gers may admit the child on such terms as it thinks best. A ^ ^ family 
record" is kept, in which are recorded the name, age, parents' 
names, birth-place, time of arrival and departure, and general 
character of each child ; also, whether he or she goes out to service 
or not, and to whom — and this record is always open to the 
Inspection of the managers. A monthly committee of two 
membcrH of the board visits the institution not less than once a 
week. It is made the duty of this committee to see every child, to 
confer with the matron, and to inform the special committee of the 
wants of tbe establishment. 

THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

But 1865 saw tbe beginning of a still more important enterprise^ 
About that time, at a session of the Rutland county court, presided 
over by Loyal C. Kellogg, two boys, mere children, were arraigned, 
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bund giiilty of some petty offence, and seatenced to hard labor in 
|ie State prison. A gentteman wbo listened to their sentence, 
toofoundly impressed by what seemed to him, considmng the 
■lure of the offence, and the extreme youth of the otTenders, 
■dicial severity, took occasion not long after to have an interview 
nth Judge Kellogg. To his surprise, the judge declared that he 
Iftd tftlien the most merciful course open to hlra. He said, in 
jBbstance, that it was discretionary with Lim to send the young 
Renders to the county jail or to the State prison, that he deliber- 
|ely chose the latter ; that our jails were schools of vice fi-om 
Riich the young were almost sure to emerge greater adepts in 
rime than when they entered. The boys might possibly reform 
k the Stat« prison, but there was small chance for reformation in 
I county jail. It seemed clear to Mr, Dorr that Judge Kellogg's 
lecision was both wise and merciful), but it seemed clearer that 
|ie highest interests of the State demanded the immediate estab- 
■bment of n borne or bouse of refuge for the reception of such 
nildren and youth, as for lack of it were condemned to the prison, 
r the jail. He immediately opened correspondence with our 
^sident, Mr. Sanborn, who kindly furnished him with a complete 
btory of the noble charities of Massachusetts. After close study 
W these, he subsequently laid the whole matter before Governor 
Hllingham, who, in bis next message to the Legislature, warmly 
reed the establishment of what is now known as the Vermont 
leform School, An Act of incorporation was passed that year ; a 
firrabouse and lands were bought in Waterburj", and the school 
p once went into active business under the earnest and enthusi* 
■tic supervision of Uev. A. G. Pease, who bad been greatly 
bstrumental in its establishment. The nest year the committee 
|ipoint«d by the Senate, reported fifteea boys in the school, and 
bclared that it "had fairly begun its mission of usefblness to 
bose who otherwise were candidates for a career of crime and 
■fomy." Tbey also advocated tbe establishment of a similar 
Bstitution for girls, either in connection with the one at Water- 
Inry, or elsewhere, as might be expedient, but did not recommend 
ii appropriation at that time. Mr. Pease's connection with tbe 
IBtitution continued about four years. He was succeeded by W. 
K Fairbank, who had been for six years an officer and teacher in 
|te Massachusetts Reform School, at Westboro'. On the night of 
^ 12lh of December, 1874, the reform school building, with every* 
hing in it, save the inmates, and the slight clothing in which they 
ed, was consumed by fire. A special session of the Legislature 
ros called, and, to sum up all in a few words, it was det«rmined 
i remove the school fVom Waterbury to Vergennes. Purchase 
FM made of the United States arsenal grounds, and lOi acres of 
ud adjoining. The arsenal was converted iuto a workshop and 
pbool-rooms, a new building was erected, and the officers' quarters 
tere BO altered as to moke a convenient and comfortable school 
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for ^rlB. From this moment, the institution started on a new 
lease of life nnder most favorable auspices. The latest report of 
the traatees gives the whole number of pupils, July 31, 1880, as 
122, of whom mneteen weregirla. ' But a privatfi letter from the 
superintendent shows a decrease during the last year. At present 
there are eighty-three boys and eighteen girls. Since the first 
opening of the Bchool, it has received 594 scholars. 

The Reform School is often classed with penal institutions. This 
ought not BO to be. Its miBsion is to save, not to puniBh ; to help 
and bnild up, not to cast down and diBgrace. Its discipline iSi so 
far as it can possibly be, the discipline of the family. Its methods 
are the methods of the father and mother, rather than of the judge 
and avenger. Bolts and bars, high fences and locked gates are 
not in its plan. It seeks to rule by love, and by appeidB to the 
best that lies dormant in the heart of each lad and lassie, rather 
than by the terrors of the law. Further detaile it Ib not mine to 
give. I anderstand that our superintendent, Mr. Fairbank, wilt 
be present at your Conference, and he will gladly fill out for yoa 
the picture I have but outlined. 

Most schools reckon their prosperity by the increase of their 
scholars. Shall we not rather reckon that of ours by their 
decrease? A blessed thing will it be for our State when from 
every district school and academy and college shall have flowed 
forth such beneficent influences that the Reform School shall be a 
thing of the past, and the old arsenal shall be left to the undis* 
turbed companionship of bats and owls. 

Mrs. Dorr's Report was read, in her absence, by Mrs. Helen 
L. Beveridge, of Illinois, who then spoke of the same kind of 
work in Illtnoia, as follows : 

Mrs. Bbveridgb : We have in our far Western States very few 
induBtrial schools. The industrial school for girls in Wisconsin 
was the fourth of the kind in the United States, for girls alone. 
Since its establishment it has received a small number of young 
boys. Illinois a few years since had no appropriate place for its 
delinquent or dependent girls ; for this class only jails, asylums 
and almshouses were in existence. Our State had a fine Reform 
School for boys, that had been in operation a few years and wag 
ably conducted, but no provision was made for any class of females 
except those defective or diseased. We had no reformatory, and 
no prison for vtomen. Feeling the need of some such establish- 
ment the ladies of the Centennial Board of Illinois, strangely find- 
ing themselves in possession of five hundred dollars at the end of 
their tasks, honestly obtained by hard work, decided that nothing 
could be more appropriate than to establish some sort of an insti- 
tution for our girls. We entered upon the work with that small 
amount of money and became incorporated. But we found our- 
selves hedged in on every side by our peculiar State laws ; we 
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6rgnnized, however, and in a very few weeha Providence threw 
Into our posseesion the Soldiers' Home nt £vftDston. In six weeks 
ftfter we began to talk of itt we opened a §chool with thirty girls, 
under eighteen years of age. ready to give them a coraroon school 
education and indiistrinl training in traUee and occupations. Vou 
■II know the scope and training usual in each schools. We soon 
Jbnnd that we were without legal protection for ourselves and the 
ehildren. A committee was appointed to prepare a bill in our 
jbehalf and introduce it in the legislature. Through the cordial 
mpport of friends it was passed, and became a law in July, ISTJ, 
3. thiiilc. We recommenced our work under tiiat law. Since open* 
ODg we have had 150 girls in training. The whole thing was sim- 
mly a woman's charity; and to provide shelter, footi, clothing, 
ibedical attendance, industrial and educational training, taxed iia 
^ the utmost to raise funds. By our new law we have a provision 
linder which vagrants, beggars, girls without proper care or re- 
btraint, and all those girls who need to be picked up and saved, 
litre brought before the county judge for trial or for investigation 
before a jury on the charge of dependency, which saves them from 
Ue stigma of disfrrace. They are then committed to the school 
ftjil they are eighteen, and for each girl from a county the county 
Bays ten dollars a month. 

^ So far we have not had mnch opposition from the counties. 

Cook county, in which Chicago is, was at first as much opposed 

ps any county, but it has been so thoroughly converted that it has 

^nt us nearly thirty girls. In addition to the general guardian- 

|Uiip of the school each girl is placed under the care of the 

~iresident or one of the vice-presidents. We are empowered to 

lire out as servants, bind out as apprentices, or give away for 

idoption any girl committed to the school. Our school is 

iDsectarian, though eminently religious. The only plan we have 

ir raising money is an annual membership of one dollar each ; 

ir though it is called the "Illinois Industrial School for Girls." 

have no public money except what tUe counties pay for their 

Is. During three years we have never been in debt but once. 

fust before the " Carnival of Authors" in Chicago, no found our- 

ilves $700 in debt, but by that entertainment we were placid 

jaiu on our feet, and have never fallen below our original sum 

of $500. The school was an experiment. I can aay that it has 

proved a sure success in every way. During the three years we 

have been established wo have become satisfied that this is tho 

ounce of prevention necessary instead of the pound of euro so 

often prescribed. Our girls are taken from their tendencies to 

evil courses, and are fitted to become usef d members of society. 

We have hero for distribution some copies of our law and some 

reports of onr institution. Our form of organization is very 

simple. We organize through the Stale by Congressional districts 

With a vice-president in each ; we then have a board of trustees, 
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-T** to believe that by proper well-direct«d effort emanating 
*-^3i8 Conference yoii may sow the seed tbat may be a grand 
^*_*^«a«5ntaUty in the prevention of crime. 

_ **- - ^a the smaller cities and towns throughout the interior, hav- 
^*'^^~ O , three, four, five, six or ten thousand inhabitants, and 
_^^S^«r»n find one source of crime that can as easily be prevented 
"^*- ""^•^■z^itted, — and jet it is unfortunately permitted. Conferences 
'^ ^^ ^ a.yiticB, and Dssociations for the prevention of crime exist all 
^^^^*»«, and are trying to deal with the particular single child, — 
^^~ ^-> control him, and yet they leave standing open the great 
^^^^ ^y to the introduction of crime, — constantly leaving the 
^^^^- "w&y without a single obstruction. And when the child falls 
^«:aok after it to see how it came to fall. Here are l>oya of 
^-- -» ten, twelve and in their teens, found in saloons, in billiard 
^^^ ti , on the comers of the street, without anj effort in their 
^^^^f for prevention, A boy perhaps of eight years of age is 
^^-^ intoxicHt«d ; he ia arrested, — and to my deep sorrow I found 
^-" such a boy as that, a baby eight years of age, incarcerated in 
^^^;^*tigle cell in the jail of the city of Boston yesterday morning. — 
^•^^«re baby, that has scarcely a conception of right and wrong: 
^'^^^ 1 learned that the offence of which he stands charged ia that 
■pilfering a pair of spectacles from somebody. He has been 
^^^Te three weeks; he has been tried for the offence before a 
-^-^^ge and perhaps twelve great men as jurj-men. He has lieen 
^-**nvicted ; he has l^een sentenced to the reformatory. His mother 
*^ ^»-e appealed to the higher court for a re-hearing, and, strange to 
_^^^^. witli all the reformatory institutions of the State of Massa- 
■ — Vxusetts, they have not yet learned how to take care of a boy of 
^^"ighl years pending a motion for appeal after conviction. 

Now. if I were judge, and a boy of eight were brought before 
**=*e. charged with such an offence, 1 would say to my grand jury, 
*■ Please take do account of this boy." Some reformatory, or 
^^^nme kind charitable institution that has been provided for the 
^^vire and shelter of a child, may do something for bis reformation, 
J^ ut in the name of all that is sacred and high, don't subject a 
f eight years to the inqnisition of your grand jury, much 
a trial in court presided over by a judge and jury. 
Mrs. WoLCOTT, of Boston : I desire to say to the ladies and 
^ntlemeti of the Conference, that yesterday, having seen those 
'>ies in our prison, I was interested to learn, if I could, why 
laws had allowed this thing to occur. I did not learn that 
) child was carried before a Judge and jury. He was carried 
>efore the District Couit of South Boston, Judge Fallon presid- 
ig, who decided that he should be sent to the reformatory at 
r Island. The mother, terrified at losing her boy, appealed to 
1 officer of our State who has care of minors, asking what she 
sbonld do. He advised her to appeal. She does not realize 
I What an appeal means, — only from her conversation with me yea- 
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. 1 have no doubt, though they couie there as crimmals, that 
^ier ceiit. will make honorable citLzens. Twenty-five per 

^Df the remaining fifty will derive a derided benefit from our 
*^tion. There is a minority that we restrain. We keep them 
«ar while they are with us, but we cannot prophecy, wc daro 
i^3Cpect that they will become afterward the best class of eiti- 
^ but their strong proclivities have been under wholesome re- 
»at. We fear the worst, while we hope for the best. We 
I'^'e we are saving to society a very large percentage of those 
fc by appealing to their intellects, eultivftting their physical 
feirc. seeking their social well-being, and impressing u|Km them 
fcessona of religion. 

tcv. H. R. CooLKT, of Cleveland : We have in the city of 
Veland what is called a Bethel Union, where we gather in all 
t is lelt from the other organizations. We gather all the 
tdren, and have schools. First we bave our bunduy-school, 
ere we take nil that do not belong to other organ iz.>it ions nnd 
churches. This embraces children of a very motley hue. We 
re this on Sunday to instruct and take them away from the 
tCCB where they live through the week, giving them a few hours 

Bunshino. Then wo have, through part of the year, a sewing 
lool. We gather girls in once a week and teach them to sew ; 
I also buy cloth and teach them to cut and make their own gar- 
mts. We provide refVeshnients for them on certain occasions, 
e think we are doing a great deal to prevent crime in this. We 
Id out a reward to those that come to our Sunday-school ; and 
len they have obtained so many tickets me then give Ibem gor- 
tnts. We also have schools where we bring in and teach older 
rsons. It is ft difficult problem to know where to begin. If 
ey had good mothers we should know better what to do. One 

the toost interesting features of all our charitable work is, I 
Iteve, working with the young. 
I must say a word in addition to what has been said in regard 

this case in Boston. 1 had always learned to speak of Massa- 
Dsctts with reverence as being the native place of my father 
d mother. But when I came to your city and visiletl your jail, 
ough I bad visited the old Newgate prison in London, and the 
ison in Jerusalem under the Turkish government, I never hud 
en any babes confined before. 1 know the explanation that may 

made, that the laws arc so and so, — but who makes the laws? 

seems to me tbal the great Common weal lb of Massachusetts, 
e Slate that we have learned to honor, the birthplace of our 
rents, should not have babes coafiued ia its jails. 
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Mrs. LxBLET of Philadelphia, then read a Paper on 

rOUHDLlKQS AND DB8BBTED CHILDEKN. 

The qnestion, "What shall we do with Deserted Children?" is 
one that deeply engages the attention of thoughtful minds erery- 
where at the present moment. Both within and without the borders 
of organized charity, earnest minds and warm hearts are busy 
in trying to solve Qie problem. It may not be amiss to state here 
some of the theories arrived at by men and women of the largest 
experience, as given in their conference*. 

First. No case of a deserted child should be considered complete 
that does not include, whenever possible, the endeavor to find one 
or both parents, and bring them to a sense of their responsibility. 
This work is a private and Individcial one— strictly confidential — 
difficult of performance, and requiring uncommon patience and 
persistence. The resnlts of investigation, in any way that can be • 
traced, should never be recorded. 

There are other causes for desertion of children than hardness 
of heart or absolute unfitness for the charge on the part of the 
mother. Perhaps she is jonng and hardly able to support herself. 
If her child is the child of shame, not only are her few avenues of 
self-support closed to her, but every influence is brought to bear 
upon her to indace her to part with her child and conceal its biriJi. 
This infiuence comes fhnn her own family, to whose distress and 
disgrace she feels she has no right to add. And if she be a girl of 
exceptional course and heroism to bear the penalty of her own 
sin, and atone for it by personal devotion and self-aaciiflce for her 
child, she is met by the last aigmnent which strains her resolution 
to the breaking point. " It will be better far your child to grow 
up among strangers than with you ; better for its future that no 
finger can be pointed at it as the child of your dishonor." In 
addition to these influences the pressure comes upon her at a time 
when, as one of our wisest physicians has said, "her brain can not 
be clear." Recovering from the most serious illnesB she has ever 
known, with phj'sical causes operating to mystify her judgment, 
weighted either with the misery of remorse, or, at least, with the 
perplexity of the consequences of her wrong-doing, at a time when 
most married women are specially guarded against responsibility, 
Bhe is forced to decide. Three months later, as the same good 
pbyaician baa told us, she would gladly recall that decision of 
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iparatioD, and go far and nidc to find lier child. Tbis ia not a 
lliiver§al rule, but it is of frequent occurrence. 
■ Tbis being a fact, it ia out first duty to look into such casea with 
jbe most thoughtful consideration, knowing that thev cannot be 

lassified, but that each one stands by itself, and suggests ita own 
faietbods of restoration or amelioration to a mind capahie of mak- 
mg a diagnosis of the case Wo must never sacriSce either indirid- 
r families to our personal theories. 
The awakening of a father in such cases to a sense of his respon- 
hEbility. ia by far the harder task, since society has so long 
bmnished the woman, but so condones the sin of man, that what 
fuius ber, mokes ecarccly a ripple in bis life, and certainly casts 
innall dishonor on him. Yet there is a large proportion of men 
brlio can be persuaded by confidential and patient friends to do 
kbeir duly towards the new life for which they are partly responsible, 
mad if tUey can be ao, to provide for it, one new motive is given 
fttr future moral restraint, which is a life-long benefit both to the 
Aian himself and to society. 

I Yet when such cases have been properly and carefully attended 
iito and the beet done that can be done, there remain cases that 
ftre not amenable to investigation ; parents who cannot be found, 
or, if found, who can not with any just regard for tlieir own or 
Bieir children's interests, be united to them. What shall be done 
IHritb these? 

So general has become the expression of a sentiment of prefer- 
ence for a system of family life for deserted cliikben. over one of 
Institutional life, that it is unnecessary to dwell largely upon it 
In ihia paper. The excellent letter in the July number of the 
Uonthly Register (Philadelphia), from the Associated Charities 
of Boston, states many of the arguments concerning institutions so 
clearly and forcibly that there ia little to add to it. The strong 
tendency of the founders of new institutions, everywhere, ia to 
introduce the cottage or family system, which, if more expensive in 
tbe beginning, is less so in the long run. All experience in Paris 
and London tends to prove that a lai^e inatitntion bearing the 
name and known to the public as a foundling home, is injurions in 
many wajs, and great eflbrls have been made with more or lesa 
Miccesa, to change the character of these foundations. They have 
proved such an encouragement to vie*, in making it easy for 
XMireats to abandon their children, that oow everything is done to 
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fir JitfMflb. iflEWf; toes ibof^ efcendnr ffiwyijniHPf fl )«r 
itpfrtscflui ft dtfitiA «tf lift uuxmarr fsMT moBtr itenet cf 

Ikft i^urt frusi all tiifsM: fftaMydencicait' tiic lEBfedenrr ctf all ina^ 
talitiMiI life f tt}MAi jMuar t:iiiidii& ^iriio iwpf fiind ib^ «iacc' of 
«arhr ndMUKjj '» ic/ |m#d»w a meetiaiikakl laldt cf nnaa iriDch 

m an jtmuuitiwp visit ntii Smadiaiana. anr -vvrr ac&cacSTre. and liie 
^Usm Mid vdO-iKiit litde ebokbea giaddea ike «?» ctf aahhr 
fimw y ku viK/ anr diamaawid wisklke 4fin and laek«f cn^brt is liie 
ymm m ^1^ y^K^ hm as a rak (ikoag^ time are »ol4e €xe«p- 
ti(Mtt»> liii; ^liilidns aiK»fiKJVi;9»iaiBfnuili(A«axYiK)tfitli^iioialBe 
nstffMMMHLtilitr. or to bear a naefal part ni faanhr fife. TWesigca- 
4a^ of a farm. ^^ jftstaiKjeL the dailr toil and e-vva frksmi ol a 
V/krattlr M'/r^d ^MoOrw faaulr. laakf it a better ackool for tiie 
<krrt^>fMMaift of hOjmt facwhaes is exerj ciold tkaa tbe best in^sita- 
tkia. W4; kar« Ind aoaK peraoaal expetienoe of jxm^ pemons 
vIm/ bad Ured frum 4aaij cUdbood ia one math piMic bone* and bave 
fomod tbtam la ererj faiitafice dail aad lafrbankaL aercr equal Id 
aojT MsaU «iiiefi^t»ej, aad uptdiiig to be caved for atOL tbo«^ 
fMMt 'iaidJ^x^ Two ladj anaagefv ia ooe of oar best ordered 
SmAhutMHm were beard to taj. ** If we waotaTOong girl foranj real 
MTvk^ m our bocuieboids, we would sooner take any diance girl 
tbat iHftifinl tbao to take one tbat bad grown up in our institotx>n.'' 

And yet, tbe fault ia not 00 mucb in tbe management of an 
UmtiUiiUm a« in tbe nature of tbings, wbich makes family life with 
itii l/>ve. iti diifcipline, and itf» emergencies, impossible in a laige 
l/aildifi{^ wluffe meclianical rules mast necessarily prevail to secure 
tb«; (<<ffi<fral onhtr. 

Ill MaH«aebuMetts, tbe following very successful system for tak- 
in{4 i'.iint of deserted children and oq>bans bas been in practice now 
tKjtiut lw<flve or fourteen years, and with the best results. 

Jpjardhirj'out Committees, formed in Boston, operate on the basis 
of a Mifiall ttHyhim of alx)ut one hundred and twenty children ; only 
ttUout thirty are in the main asylum in Jamaica Plain and the 
brunch at WcHt Medford. These children remain in the as3ium 
Meidoin more than a few weeks, rarely three months, often only a 
few duyn. Homes for two years are found for them by the board- 
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'**t eommittees in correspODdeuce with thoir eounlrj' friends 
*-*;=quaintance8. A carefully selected correspondent, or oonntry 
*^^, is appointed to the task of regularly visiting ten or twelve 
^■*-e8, in each of which a child has been placed. This eonntry 
*^=*r has an opi»rtuuity to form most friendly relations with the 
'■^ies who have received the children, and a reliable judgment 
ctiiig the oare given to each child. But the boarding-out 
^^^nittee i-iait every family once a year, until each child is 
^:>tcd, or ontil a permanent guardianship ia established. 
C*Ue demand for infants which comes in from farmers' families 
^ work people with good homes, is greater than the supply. A 
!« proportion of the families which have boarded children for 
<:» years end by pleading a claim to a<lopt them. Especially is 
%K the case with a class of laborioun women, just past middle 
^, whose own children are married and scattered, and who miaa 
^ cure which has become habitual in their lives. 

We earnestly hope that Pennsylvania will follow Massachusetts 
» this "more excellent way" of caring for children, and supple- 
Setitiiig the good work that is already done in many of her noble 
■sylums. Nothing is needed for our success in thus caring for 
tiese wards of the public, than that w« should exercise the same 
aud forethought iu the arraugeiaent of city committees and 
toitntry visitors, that our friends to the eastward have done. 

Very lare qualifications are needed for the country visitors ; they 

ihoidd be not only kind and motherly women as to their interest iu 

:hildrcn, but should have all the characteristics of " friendly visits 

Ots" iu families; sympathetic with the mischances that may occur 

in the best regulated homes, l)ut courageous to remove a child to 

9, better home, where a mistake has been made in tlic first selection. 

Iu this, as in all work where humanity is involved, some degree of 

Xnoral insight is most important, and that broad sympathy and 

vharity which prevents the sacrifice of greater principles to lesser 

ones. But the education for work comes in doing it, and the 

knowledge gained in a few years of the status of families within 

a given radius of the visitor, makes her work easier as time goes 

on, while the sight of the growing children in good homes is an 

abundant reward for painstaking. 

In all cases, where adoption of a child is sought by childless 
parents, too much care cannot be taken by the visitor to consider 
the personal equation, in any advice or i^ersuasion she may exercise. 
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The child of vicions or diseased pareota should be ^ven to those 
who, knowing all the circomBtuiceB, can disregard them in a large 
oompaseioD that is willing to take the risk. "There are people," 
says George MacDonald, in Robert Falconer, "whose love to 
child nature, as such, will blow many ordinary sentiments to the 
winds. As if ever a chQd could be their own I That a child is 
God's is of rather more cooseqaence, than whether it is bom of 
this or that couple." Yet, it is of real value to fit the right peg 
in the right bole. A child that might be a torment in one family 
would be a blessing In another. And for tiie children of promise, 
promising parents should be sought. 

Nothing so ennobles a city or State as a widespread inorease of 
responsibility. An institution— even the best becomes closed to 
public interest in the way of perBonal responsibility, and neces- 
sarily shut up to the conduct of its managers with the use of its 
funds. But a universal sentiment, with regard to children, an^ In 
favor of adoption or guardianship planted in hundreds of families 
throughout the dty and country, is a noble method of carrying 
out the plan of nature, and imitates that Frovidence which 
" setteth the solitary in families." 

The Frbsidbmt : Since the Conference of Cleveland adjourned, 
a new experiment In Massachusette of placing these foundling 
children in families, has been carried on extensively. The 
number thus placed has reached, within the last fifteen months, 
something like 150. The experiment has been carried so far 
that we are able to show even better results than those an* 
nonnced at Cleveland a year ago as expected. In the Judgment 
of those who know the facts best, we have in Massachusetts, in 
the placing out system, a solution of one of the most difflcult 
questions, — ^the care of foundling children, and I ask the privilege 
of appending to Mrs. Lesley's Paper ; a brief statement concerning 
this matter. 



The Paper of Mrs. Lesley was followed by the reading of a 
special Paper offered by the Standing Committee, — a Report from 
the Auxiliary Visitors of Massachusetts, an organization of ladies, 
— prepared and presented by Miss Elizabeth C. Putnau, of 
Boston, one of these Visitors and also a Tmstee of the Primary 
and Reform Schools of Massachusetts. The Report is as follows : 



DEPENDENT AND DELINQDEKT CHILDREN. 



H WOHK OF THE AOSILIARY VISITOBS APPOINTED TO 

ASSIST THE DEPARTMEKT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 

STATE BOARD IN CHARGE OF TILE VISITATION 

OF DEPENDENT AND DELINQUENT 

CHILDEEN. 



This paper has been prepared at the request of the Committee 

h " Preventive Work among Children," I will speak of, 
I. — The children whom we are to visit, the schools whence they 

kniei and the work of the central otBce to which the visitors re- 

3rt. 
II. — The peculiar difficulties with which we have to contend- 
Ill. — Vorious plans that have been adopted for systematising 

be work of visitation, with ao account of the MasBacbasetts 

tlato system. 

-The relation the institutions and the outside work should 

tear to one another. Suggestions for cfiticism and discussion. 

I, THE CBILDRGN AND THE WORK. 

In the State House in Boston, on the lowest floor, is a busy 
See, where the records of the minor wards of the State have 
«u entered during the past twelve years, for ten years under 
!ol. Gardiner Tufts, whose admirable paper was retul last year at 
Icvcland. As reference will tVequently be made to the Primary 
k«hool children, to those committed to the Industrial School and 
(3 the Reform School, to those committed to the care of the Slate 
Soard of Ueallfa, Lunacy and Charity, and to all these when 
blaccd out as visited by this Board and its assistants, Mr. 6. C. 
iTrightingtoD, Superintendent of the department, has kindly pr&- 
Mred the following statement: 

\ The term " minor wards of the State," includes Firat, "indi- 
(ent children, whose parents having no pauper settlement in the 
Bom mon wealth, the coat of the maintenance of such children is 
torne by the State." 

' Second, boys or girls under seventeen years of age, settled or 

tnsettled, convicted of an offence not punishable with imprison- 

aent for life. 

The first class are committed by the State Board of Health, 

mac; sud Charily to tba Slate Priinuy School. The second 
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class may, at the discretion of the court or magistrate having 
jurisdiction, be committed, during minority, — boys to the State 
Reform School and girls to the State Industrial School, or both to 
the custody of the Central Board. Children committed to the 
custody of the Board, are placed with their parents on probation, 
placed out in families, or placed temporarily in the State Primary 
School. Children committed by courts and magistrates to the State 
Reform and Industrial Schools, or by the Central Board placed 
temporarily in the State Primary School, and as well, indigent 
children of the first class, inmates of the State Primary School, 
are, from time to time, also released to their parents or placed out 
in families. 

In furtherance of the system of taking into its custody children 
not specially vicious, the Board's agents attend at all trials of 
Juvenile offenders, and at the request of such agents, sufficient 
reason therefor being shown, the court or magistrate commits to 
the Board's custody. 

In Airtherance of the system of placing children in their homes 
or in families, the principal, or paid agents before alluded to, and 
the Auxiliary Visitors or unpaid volunteers, are charged with the 
duty of specially Investigating such homes and families, relative 
to their fitness for the custody of such children, and when applica- 
tions for such custody are not sufficiently numerous, they are ex- 
pected to seek out families who will receive and provide for such 
children in accordance with their respective wants. Meantime 
the township pays one dollar per week for each dependent or de- 
linquent child, — the township collecting from the parents if 
possible. 

The Auxiliary Visitors in Suffolk county, which includes Boston 
and its suburbs, besides visiting the girls already placed within 
their district, assist the SuperintcDdent in placing these floating 
wards, as often as possible meeting them on arrival from the 
schools or from places, and seizing this opportunity of studying 
their needs, and of forming some idea of the peculiar dangers to 
which each one is liable. 

The Primary School at Monson, the Industrial School for Girls 

at Lancaster, and the Reform School for Boys at Westborough, 

are well known already. In the Primary School are children from 

three years upward, varying in numbers from 400 to 450 ; in the 

Industrial School from 50 to 75 girls ; at the Reform School 175 

to 200 boy a. 
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Detober Ut, 1880, tbere were 937 children on the list to be 
, viz., fVom Ibe Prinmry School, 114 girls, 195 boys; fVotn 
luBlrial School. 82 girls ; fVom the Reform School, 272 boys ; 
he State Board. 199 boys, 62 girls; from the Stale Alms- 
5 boya, 5 girls ; from Town AlmshouBes, 1 boy, 2 girls ; 
»72 boys, 265 girls; while during the year, 1,428 children, 
,021 boys, and 402 girls, had been sabject to visitation. 
3 women appointed to be Auxiliary Vteitors have no charge 
Bover 12 years of age.] 



buBiest clerk in the central ofSce muet lay down the pen 
inally vhen some refractory child, who has heretofore 
ed only in correspondence, or on the records cornea in per- 
i aits in the corner to Ik disposed of less according to its 
tr bad bebarior, than according to its ability to become a 
itizen in the f\itare ; the human interest more than makes 
this interruption and Ibe record becomes more living. 
ly, who has kept her name upon the roll of honor in the 
rial School, comes fN>m the train neatly and unnoticeably 
1, ready for a place. A young housekeeper in search of 
1 to assist where there are but two in the family," having 
pprtived by the Ausiliary Visitor of the district, glad to 
icr gladness, and besides paying the wages due for work to 
a difficult girl " with ber own fresh zeal, talks with the girl 
les her on trial. 

I comes some little person of seven years, who does not 
i place, because the child of the family who died had fair 
id blue eyes, and a very bright intelligence. Litllfi Joaie 
'k hair, and is somewhat slow and backward; she will be 
the Primary School to wait for another chance, and mean- 
Ill be trained in housework, sewing and studies, and better 
!br going out again. The applicants go to the Primary 
, choose a fair haired child with a view to adoption, and 
I content. 

rl comes in fVom the Court, taken into the care of the 
liy the advice of one of the State officers ; she has a brnised 
3 result of a figUt with her own mother in the street. The 
bad taken this mode of keeping her daughter out of had 
ly ; both were arrested. The girl had not gone so far 
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wrong as to eeem to need the restraint of the Industrial School ; 
she will be placed and replaced, and a fair trial given her ; if she 
fails to do well she will be transferred to the Indaatrial School. 

Again there comes a girl, formerly in the Indaatrial School, who 
baa been tempted and left her place, when coming to a eeose of 
ber dai^er she has taken courage to give herself over, fiilly ex- 
pecting to be returned to the school. Her employer is oonsnlted, 
and desires to try her once more ; the girl has done well ever since. 

There comes a " Board Girl," who has been allowed one more 
trial ; she wants to report her good behavior and so to express 
her thanks. Saddest of all are those cases, very exceptional and 
becoming more rare, where a girl has sold her honor and self- 
respect. Whoever else may be to blame, she is to blame, and she 
must take the conHequences. For her a place will be found, if 
possible, where she may work wholly or in part for her board, 
while one of the Auxiliary Visitors will take her in special charge, 
secure her a place in the New England Hospital, and later find her 
a place where she may earn her own and her child's support, so 
Uiat she may nurse it and care for it. In this, we have proof, 
comes the best hope for her fliture steadiness of character. We 
have now very few such cases to deal with. 

The depraved, the evil-minded, who have lost all sense of right 
and chosen a life of wickedness, — these never come to this depart- 
ment. We have enough who are worth our care and these last 
mentioned are but a very small proportion. 

Next comes an Auxiliary Visitor to ask for advice or instruction 
in some puzzling case. Joanna has been exercising her skill in 
penmanship by writing romantic tetters to encourage the attention 
of a dangerous acquaintance. If there is seiious cause for 
anxiety the superintendent of the department will report the case 
to the Industrial School and will send an officer with the necessary 
paper to take her and return her to the school. 

An application comes from some one in a distant part of the 
State whose neighbor has had a State girl who has done well and 
has thus served as an advertisement for her school-mates. The 
application is entered on the book and Sled ; a " letter of inquiry " 
is then sent to the Auxiliary Visitor, who wi!! form a judgment by 
a visit to the home of the applicant, and by inquiring concemijig 
the family, and will return her approval or disapproval with a few 
words as to the requirements. If the place is approved and a girl 
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^P^Sady to be forwaHed, the Viaitor is notiSed in order tliat she 
■3^ reixirt without much delay. 

KThus each girl, when sent out from the office or changed fh>m 
^S home to another, goes into the care of one of the Auxiliary 
^itors, of whom there are sixty in MasBachusetts and twelve in 
•^gliboring Slatfis, appointed and corn missioned hy the Superin- 
%dent, and the cases mentioned as coming up for consideration 
C the central ofSce will be passed over, witli all tbcir perplexities, 
> the Visitor of the district who will soon learn that eternal vlgi- 
txtce is the price of safety for the wards entrusted to her care. 
k.re not those girls very troublesome and very unreasonable in 

Kfaeir restlesBncas and in the demands tbey make upon our patience ? 
it may he asked. Let us remember St. Augustine's Ideal of divine 

^Love which "cares for all the world as if all the world were but 

One, and for each one as if each one u-ere all the world." Lot us 
fcake them, one by one, and meet Ifaeir needs as b«st we may. 

II. — TBB niFFICOLTlES. 

The^rsf difficulty we meet with, as regards children of all ages 
and classes, is that they have been transplanted from their natural 
surroundings. When a gardener is about to bring a laurel bush 
ftom the woods, he prepares his garden soil with study and care ; 
we have learned that no less care is required in order to supply the 
needs of these transplanted children. To Investigate and decide 
as to the homes, is a very serious part of our work ; nor can the 
home be fully judged until we watch iU influence upon the child 
from time to time. It may be necessary to move her half a dozen 
tiroes in order to do her justice. 

Secondly, we have to deal with girls of a diCBcult age. 

On conautting the list of court neticea and commitments, it 
appears that during six years — from July 1, 1874, to July 1, 
J881, — five hundred and twenty-eight girls were arrested. 

Of these, thirty-five were between 8 and 10 years of age ; eighty- 
four between 10 and 12 ; one hundred and forty-seven between 12 
and 14, and two hundred and sixty-two between 14 and 16. 

Of those arrested the insignificant cases were discharged or 
placed on probation by the courta; those requiring removal or 
close watching were committed to the <:are of the Board of Health, 
Lunacy and Charity, viz : four between 8 and 10 ; eleven between 
10 and 12 ; twenty-one between 12 and li, and forty-three betweeo 
14 and 10. 
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Tbe more serious cafiee wero committed to the Industrial School 
— two between 8 and 10; twelve between 10 and 12; twenty- 
eigbt between 12 and 14, and odg hundred and nine between 14 
and 16. 

Of these, twenty-eight were 10 yeara of age; forty-one were 
IS; one hundred and ten were 14, and one hundred and eixty- 
tbree were 16, showing thai whereas the number of arrests was 
more than double at 14 years, as compared with 12 years, tbe 
increase was leas than half at 16 as compared with 14. 

A child is comparatively easy to manage, but a girl of fourteen 
puzzles her parents and guardians. As a. girl grows into woman- 
hood she l>econie8 conscious of herself, questions authority, makes 
new demands upon others ; day dreams begin, selflsh or generous 
according to her education and nature. Love of dress and love 
of attention soon follow. These are ao nearly universal develop- 
ments that we must uot consider them abnormal, but rather accept 
them with the respect we are bound to show toward the stubborn 
facts of life. From homes where wealth has brought too great a 
love of case, girls of this age are often sent to boarding-school 
during their awkward years ; from homes where poverty presses, 
Buch girls are often crowded out, driven to seek dangerous com- 
panions in their restlessness ; perhaps an exasperated mother will 
enter a complaint against her '■^ stubborn child" before it is too 
late, and she will be committed to the care of the State. 

This difficult age is so well recognized that we have only to 
consider whether we can make its needs our opportunity for turn- 
ing such girls into the right way. The Church has for centuries 
seized this opportunity by opening its doors to its young people 
in revival senices and in confinnation. Wherein lies its power? 
Is it not largely that the Church welcomes them one by one into a 
fellowship with its members? Perhaps for the first time in her 
life tbe girl feels herself treated as a person of some importance 
and her behavior henceforth an object of interest. 

Thirdly, the greatest difficulty to be met is the influence of the 
general spirit of restlessness that prevails throughout the com- 
munity. We seek places for our wards in the quiet country, and 
we arc grateful if they find interest in duties and pleasures health- 
ful for body and mind ; but there are some who break away from 
this life, for whom the excitement of a city is safer than the 
monotony of a farm. Tbe daughters of these farmers often seek 
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Erhy BhoukI we expect our wards to be content to bo 
Buch girls will be apt to seek the city at twenty-one 
Buch ie the iaelination, it may l>ti wiser, in certain 
lem try it while still under guardianship. 
hlBt we call it & difficulty, the craving or these young 
sndship and for marriage? " Do you find that your 
' the attfutiouB of young men ?" was asked me by a 
older at his happy fireside. We undertake to place 
loco parentis ; are we fulfilling our duty if wc fail to 
lorttmity for making ucquaintaucea of tlieir own class 

Iiave to contend with the prejudice of the girl i 
be care." It should be our special study to come 
Beer tlian as a special friend, in whom she may con- , 
mllies ; to aer\*e as a protection against thonghtlesa . 
1 employers, letting her feel that some one will listen 
It the questiou and thus perhaps moke life easier for 
r and employed. 

ni. STSTEUS OF VISrrATIOK. 

Ins for the viaitation of children had been adopted 
!g women in England and Scotlaud and the United 
ese were mainly for watching over small children and 
d out at board, already well known. In 1M73, Mrs. 
t, was appointed by the Local Government Board in 
•it the workhouse schools and report concerning the 
t girls of the system of education. She dividetl the 
kro parts; first, as to the prcBcnt working of the sys-'' 
ioola ; and second, as to the after career of Uie girls 
i ploced out in the world. She obtained the addresses 
girls, those who had been placed out at Bervice dur- 
rS. in all parts of London and its suburbs ; then 
enally into the history of fifty-one who had left 
Wrs before, in 1868. The observations aa to the life 
feu in the world were first, choice of situations ; 
frvision; third, guardianship; fourth, protection when 
k We will refer later to the result of these obserVft- 
P meantime quote the following suggestions made by 
observer : 

to perceive the smftU' 
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TeIl. «^ <f A;<!fiauai.'9 Tax. :ii. s.-r^c V f:*« ^frmaimM V :^ 
ses.T -cif 'ine Iaisnzt>:ii. 33t^^ •-13.-3 ~a^(« vc <a;l*i»a: «.-£ Ar 

b*r. if -H!***:*! nciTiir* ::, :n s'Vt liJt: *o tta; *»*-« »-t'Vi •xax 
f«*t ica: ytir bii A fri^cJ lEri *.iv-.Mr hii>fTC«itKl in bfT fcairif (wvw- 

L*,* >■«, M7>. Tail ■ill t«e ^err ;:iactriU h> any la^lk'!s. v»; li»«t 
ctil-iivE, wb- wii; o^Tcr S>r*»r»1 »&> btlp in (h:s *a\. ukI *l»i» 
wii; a: ; > f.-r ort-bas* lo *^ as*i^e<j to iI»eb.~ 

I; »■. ■^".J t« :ii:«re$dc£ to inquire as to tL< *;:vv< 
schema. 

Id the Unit«1 Statf*. after sinriTit^ th* clrcr.lar* of iDf-.«mft> 
tion {.atlished hj the Bcreao of E.iuo3tioB in AVa#h;iii;i-ii, P. C.. 
io 1>T5, I find that sereral »cl>ooU DDt)«rtakp lo k-jxtJ oikv j<«rr 
year or ofleDer, as to the warxis inJentuTVil or othft«iso I'lacilt 
out (itiring miBorily, especially the German Pivti'stam Schix'! in 
CincioDati. the Children 's Aid Society and the Juvenile -\*v'ium in 
New York, the Cliildren's Aid Society, workini: in ii'iintHlioii with 
the Inluslrial Home in Clerdand, Ohio. Tbeso iiiuti'i(aki< to 
proviile visiting agents, especially to watch over childn'u )<litcetl 
0«t on Western farms. From a later list prepared l>y the lliireau 
of Education op to 1879, we find that children placed in iho caro 
of the following, have the privilege of returning to the in:«liIiitiou : 
Waterbury Orphnns' Farm School, Mt. Vernon. X. "V-. St. Juh»*i 
Orphan Home, Brooklyn, X. Y., Ontario Orphan Asylum, Canan- 
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Y., German English Orphan Asjiiim. Otbera con- 
visory care of the institution, oversight by managers 
lera, and correspondence aa long aa possible. The 
tta Infant Asylum has accomplished wonderfally good 
iQ care of children boarded out in families, 
two instances is the word gnardianship used, — in the 
[ndustrial Home for Girls, and in the Industrial School 
Dorchester, Mass. 

strial School for Girls, founded at Winchester in 1853, 
Dorchester, took the lead in inaugurating a system of 
'uardianship, flrst mentioned as an accomplished fact 
■t of 1859. " A very satisfactory part of our work is 
nship of the girls who leave the school. Each one is 
barge of some one of the Managers, who is her rcspon- 
and adviser, and the relation so est»b1ished is sound 
" And again in 1861. "Of the 80 girls who have 
U9, nearly a third remain under our care, each child, 
leaves the school, having a guardian appointed among 
irs. It is the duty of such guardian to be the ' nest 
.he child — to look aft^r her interests in every way, — 
r her justice and kind treatment, ami spurring her to 
It; receiving her wages, and counselling her in spend- 
endeavoring to get ber a place when she needs one ; 
way keeping along with her until she is eighteen, when 
relation is generally found to be continued as a ft^iendly 
e girls, when out of place, return t« the school, which 
kses considerably our household expenses; but we oon< 
jntifti to their safety and improvement, and accept the 
leraand on our means." One of the early managers 
r nearly twenty-five years of work : " It is my strong 
that the guardianship of the Industrial girls was not 
le original plan, but grew with the experience of the 
" "We certainly began with eyes and hearts wide 
best methods, and conscious of ignorance and inex- 
With tbe intelligent, thougbtlul minds at work, changes 
r>mont in the modes of work were sure to come, and in 
the first child sent out to a family, tbe guardian arose 
Lbly visitor. As I write, 1 think I remember the dis- 
ich led to the ploii of relieving the A!onthly Visitor by 
a separate Manager as FE'gular guardian. It was very 
le work, and I do not think it was the thought of one 
ae experience of all that made it a fixed part of our 



r system is now adopted by the Directors of the Female 
ylum in Boston. 
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. In Hampden county, Mass., Mrs. Leonard h&a not only propomA 
plans for city and State ; "what she hod dared to dream of she 
had dared to do," and one whole year before tlie Auxiliary Viaitora 
began their work for the wards of the State, the Hampden County 
Children's Aid Association had taken every child fh>m the alms- 
house, and provided for all children who might come upon the 
coanty in future, by securing committees in eveiy town who should 
seek out homes and watch over the children when placed. This 
society has the right of legal guardianahip over its wards, gruiteci 
by the legislature. A certain amount Is paid by the almshouse 
toward the board of those children thus placed out who are too 
yoang to earn their board and clothes. 

The Auxiliary Visitors appointed byMr.Wrightington, to aasiat 
his department, form do organization by themselves. Each 
reports directly to the central oflSce, never acting without ordera 
fVom the same. There are now sixty Auxiliary Visitors in Massa- 
chusetta, eight in Connecticut, three in New Hampshire, one in 
Vermont. In twelve of cor fourteen conntiea, girls were already 
placed, and at the first meeting of the Auxiliary Visitors, in March, 
1880, eleven of theae counties were represented. The Auxiliaiy 
Visitors work without compensation, their travelling expenses being 
guaranteed by the Board they assist. It is a work that is ever 
growing in interest and is constantly bringing us face to face with old 
social problems and saggesting new qaestJons. We have spoken 
(I) of the children of the schools and of the central office, which 
serves aa a sort of clearing-house, bo to speak. (II.) Wc have 
dwelt on the peculiar difficulties with which we have to contend 
(1) as to transplanting from natural anrrotrndinga ; (2) as to an 
^e of growth and restlessness ; (3) as to the restlessness preva- 
lent everywhere; (4) the danger of making the State guardian- 
ship irksome to the girls. (III.) We have spoken of similar 
systems in hopes to gain information and to ask for the experience 
of others in this direction. 

Let us consider the close connection of the work of outside 
visiting with the work of the schools, and show how each may 
supplement the other. 

IV. — THE COKNECTION BBTWEEK THE WOBE OP THB INSrmJTION 
AND VISITATION. 

The Stato Schools have their place, an absolutely essential place 
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work, for they shelter those who have proved themaelvea 
outside. It Is an unspeakable satisfaction to see the 
ul color and aDimatiou coming by degrees into the face of 
^rl who entered the school pale and worn with the reanltaof 
1 excitement, or simply with restless habits which might 
ed her into danger, if not checked in season. But these 
rLs must sooner or later come out into the world again ; if 
b them away and keep them safe too long, they will not be 
I condition to resist temptation. If kept too long in the 

the danger of seeking excitement by associating with eviU 
V companions in the school, or thus forming ties with sucb 

may be most dangerous after leaving the school, will be 
f increased ; while, if they sec that good behavior secures 
g;oing out, they will take courage and do their best. We 

special trade and we say, "Now, let us find a place where 
iri may go right on and lose no time ; " we find a Uon Id 
th that we bad not expected. The young apprentice can 

exquisite button-holes and understand a sewiug machine, 
ir knowledge of the world will not be eufflcieDt for her needs. 

I warned you against these dangers 1 " " Yes. but I did 
low then what you were talking about," was the answer of a 
bo had been entrupped by Batteries. 

I. Meredith, at a meeting of the Social Science Association, 
{land, said of the English pauper institutions : 

he direction in which I see failure for these great a^noies, 
heir lack of provision for the future personal and social lift 
■ir charges. In order to make them as thoroughly usef^il 
menta as they are capable of beconaing, they should con- 
ate this matter, and adapt their valuable work to it« full 
se. They do accomplish part of their object, for it is, indeed, 
liat they bnnisb juvenile delinqnency ; but it is not always 
hat their training prevents the crimes of their riper age. 
he young people who are sent out from our public establish- 
, are men and women sadly disadvantaged by their want of 
r ties, and their Isolation in our midst. The result is, that 
tage of maturity, they bre^ down, and kick against their 
aatancea, and form the*thick mud of our criminal sea. Those 
live into that matter will find that it is chiefly composed of 
itached material which has been in our various great schools, 
■as sent out stocked with knowledge and advice, and even 
led with friends and patrons, but was lett without humaa 
sts, those blessed assimilations and amalgamations that 
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render self less aggressive, and not only innocuoas, bat, in its 
torn, bmieficent, good-doing and kindly." 

The Report of the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls, for 
1880, quotes from the Rev. L. P. Alden, Superintendent of the 
State Public School at Ck>ldwater, Michigan, concerning children 
placed out fh>m that school in private families: ^^but if they 
prove to be in the least degree vicious, disobedient, untruthAil, 
thievish, lazy or careless, they are pretty sure to be sent back." 

Not so with the girls under the care of the Massachusetts 
Auxiliary Visitors ; it is our special work to keep the difficult girls 
out of the schools, and, if possible, to replace them within the 
same district, until they can learn by experience what the world 
requires of them, encouraged meantime by the Visitors' untiring 
and disinterested patience with their faults. Mr. Wrightington 
adds: 

" Girls are committed to the State Industrial School or to the 
State Board and placed temporarily in the State Primary School 
to avoid a danger or to cure an evil. In the former case the offence 
ranges from simple stubbornness through lewdness and larceny to 
manslaughter. These establishments would not be sought as train- 
ing schools, although they often prove to be of great value in 
training children whose rambling vagrant life has heretofore done 
nothing to fit them for honest self-support. Not to speak of more 
serious crimes, when a girl of sixteen on probation in her home 
breaks her trust and seeks work in a common drinking saloon, or 
runs away from place after place, or tries to jump over a bridge 
because life does not please her ; when the Visitors' best efforts 
fail, we gladly avail ourselves of the schools until the girl shall 
have come to herself. 

''Yet in view of the recognized danger of placing troublesome 
children together and of the loss of a sense of individual responsi- 
bility induced by institution life, the def)artment recognizes every 
well regulated family as a training school ; none so gooil or safe 
elsewhere. The time spent in the school is, and should be con- 
sidered, not so much a probationary as a convalescing period ; 
the child is morally sick, and opportunity is given at the school to 
recuperate. The discharge from the school should be considered 
as final, and a relapse should not necessitate a return. Only in 
extreme cases to avoid imminent danger should such action be 
resorted to. 

'* System is not a creation but a growth. A system adopted or 
devised may be admirable on paper ; it may seemingly provide for 
every possible contingency and make provision for every condition 
in life, yet under the pressure of experimental test it may fail 
utterly. To be successful it must be the result of patient, repeated 
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g continned trials. The more simple its form, the fewer 
3. ao tliiit the form and ttie rules be tbc result of such trials, 
ter the syatem. Even then administratioo is better than 
The .Siiperiatendent ean sit in his offlce ond (Vom the 
I accoiint of the Visitor in a given Citse can advise as to the 
urse to pursue, but that adviee tbough fouiidoirl ujwn the 
nee of years is of but little value. He must have personal 
Ige of the ea8e ; he must see tlie girl face to face, make 

aeqiminted with her hopes, frisbes and desires, her lang- 
i\ her aspirations, her weaknesses and her failings, and thus 
t:be chart before him and correcting it from time to time as 
13 requires, he may have a reasonable prospect of auccesa. 
y%e this is impassible ; it is not the work of one bnt of fifty. 
^ end fifty are engaged, and whatever of success is assured 
.8 upon the intelligent conscientious labor of these women. 

material is unpromising so much better the field, — better 
e it calls for more intelligence, more charity, more patience. 

seen a girl brought to the otfloe in the evening, sullen, sus- 
i and rebellious, her heart f\ill of all manner of uucbaritable- 
envy and hate, [leremptorily refiising to go to the place 
d for her, — placed with a judieious Visitor for the night, 
turns to the office in the morning her face fairly ablaze with 
'agement, hope and determination, willing to go anywhere 
mijthing. Certainly this was bnt for a time and a relapse 
but the relapses became less frequent and less violent, and 
ally faded out ; another brand plucked from the burning." 

)ctober, 1879, there were 268 girls to be visited ; 134 more 
ilaced out during the past year, and 1 14 during the past nine 
8, making 516 who have been upon the lists to lie visited. 

one-tenth of this number have been absolutely discharged 
itives and are not necessaiily to be visited, but those re- 

to relatives on probation often require as much watching as 
placed out in other families. Again. 54 of these have been 
ed to tlie schools and 6 have been tmnsfeired to the schools 
« of the Itoard of Health. Lunacy and Charity, but these 
vc probably cost the Visitors more care than any others 

they were given over. There remain after absolute dia- 
ls and losses, 305 to be visited at the present time. 
ing one year and nine months, nine Industrial .School girts, 
!ven "board" girls have dropped ont of sight. This is only 
f the whole number. 

earlier tliey are placed the more readily they adapt them- 
, and this is the strongest argument in favor of the boarding 
stem which in Scotland and England has sucm'ed pcrmaoent 
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homes for so many "foster-children" after payment for a few years. 
Ura. Calkins, of Springfield, has been especially appointed to 
attend to the children boarded out from the State Primary School, 
she having been commissioned, Nov. 27, 1880, as an Auxiliary 
Visitor without a district, for the porpoBe of finding homes in 
Western Massachuaetta for such or the Primary School children as 
the Tmetees may see fit to board out, and also for the visitation 
of the same : this of coarse to be done in connection with the 
Visitors of several districts, with whom she was authorized to 
oorrespond, and with whom it is desirable she shoold consult when 
possible. 



i ros CKrncisif and discussion. 

I should advise no Visitor to undertake the personal care of 
more than half a dozen girle unless she intends to give her whole 
time to the work. Each Visitor may well enlist young assistants 
whose fresh zeal and recent experience of girlhood would enable 
them to give to each girl they befriend a kind of sympathy that 
will call out what was thus expressed, " When I saw her on the 
porch I thonght to myself if such a lovely lady as that is coming 
to see me, I must do my very best." To another, " When we saw 
you coming into the chapel the girls thought they should like to 
be in your care, and I am so glad I have you to care for me." 
And another, with a tone (almost a cry) of bitterness that I can 
never forget, "Yes, I will do as you say if only you are to take 
care of me, but if I am to be looked after by half a dozen people, 
as I have been all my life, I don't know what I sktdl do ! ! " 

We could mention many instances of confidence won, and true, 
helpAil friendship formed; of a girl volunteering her story of 
her rebellious behavior while the Visitor patiently sits by, during 
the blacking of the kitchen stove ; we could give several in- 
stances where the Visitors have housed their wards over night ; of 
ten mile drives in rough weather to take a girl from a home where 
the housewife had died, receiving for thanks the tlireats of the 
man of the house enforced by uplifted cane. 

But our work is still in its infancy, and must be further tested 
before we can give results. We owe thanks to the public and 
private institutions that have given temporary shelter to wards 
passing through Boston. These are the Young Woman's Christian 
Association, the Industrial Temporary Home, Auntie Gwynne's, 




the Cfaaritiible Committee of the legislntnre Inst visitod 
stnal School, and we listened to the recitntiou and singing 
r]s. the thought was forced upon us, " Why should not the 
taide be safe for these girls, a large majority of them so 
it, and eager, and capable." 

litory laws, poliee courts, even penalties are but blunt 
e<'tufll weapons for their protection ; public opinion alone 
{ back the stern scorn of wicked self-indnlgence so vividly 
athe Btories of the early days of Massachusetts. 



DEBATE ON PLACING OUT CHILDREN. 
■lowing discussion, althongh it took place on Saturday, Is 
n connection with the papers of Friday, because it relates 
me general subject. 

ttBsiDENT : I see a lady in this audience (Mrs. C. R. Low- 
born we owe a vote of thanks, but I fear she would not 
, and so I will compromise by asking ber to speak on this 

JowELL : I do not think I can say anything which would 
ictive to the Conference. In reghrd to the subject of 
pauper children directly in families, I believe that to be 
system ; but I fear that it would not be possible to carry 
over the country, owing lo the difUculty of obtaining 
and satisfactory supervision. I think you can (to things 
cbasetts which we cannot do in other States, because you 
■e people who wilt give their time to such work. Of course 
n secure a suf&cieut number of visitors who will give their 
is practicable, but I fear that the system in any other 
luld not be successful. I believe that the small farm 
Ice that at West Newton, where children can be kept and 
or one or two years, has many practical advantages, be- 
is easier to find one couple who are competent to take 
Jjirty children, than it is to find tbirty couples who are 
It to take care of one child each, and the work of supers 
irty children in such an institution is much less difficult 
the children vere scattered about in different homes. 
admire the perfection of the system aa it is carried ont in 
1 county, I am afVaid that <ne in New York cannot look 
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for anything of the kind yet We mnst be content if we can oon- 
viDCe people of the advantages or amuU inBtitutiouB. 

Mre. Leonard: All children ore placed in institutions tempo- 
rarily. The intention in doing tliis is afterwards to i>lace them in 
fkmilieB. The institution life must necessarily be sliort. If you 
place a child of self-aapporting age in any famiiy, you must exer- 
cise much watchfnlnesB. I was formerly a manager of tbe Chil- 
dren's Home in Springfield. The watching and the fullomJDg up 
of the children sent out from that institution was, for the lime, 
admirably done. But now it is not so well done by reason of the 
few people engaged in it. The children are placet) in families, and 
do not always receive proper treatment. It all comes down to the 
same thing, eternal vigilance is the price not only of liberty, but 
the security of all dependent persons. As I eat here iu this Con- 
ference yesterday, and listenetl to the gloriiication of reformatory 
institutions going on, I felt as if I had heard a dissertation upon 
Itygiene, where the discuseion turned upon cathartics or some such 
t£ing, instead of good food, proper exercise, &c. We shall never 
have our poor and dependent classes, in all departments of life, 
elevated, until we have more Christianity. I have been discour- 
aged, and paralyzed, and disheartened continually by the diffl- 
culties in getting people to work. But I believe today, from the 
anccess we have had in our own county, that every single depend- 
ent child, at the earliest age, can be better eituuted by boarding 
it out at a small price, in a respectable family, than they can in 
any institution. I should like to sec every single institution in 
the country for dependent cbiklreu closed tomorrow, if they could 
be. 

The President ; Mrs. Lowell has given us not only one good 
speech, but two. 

Miss Jennie Collins: I would like to epeak a word in behalf 
of the institutions, mainly to show the material they have to work 
upon. This morning I qaestioned a girl who has served sentence 
at Deer Island, afterwards in Dedham jail, and next in the 
Woman's prison. I said, " Mary, what was tlie first offence of 
yours which caused you to be sent to the Island ? " " I was a 
little girl of ten," she said, " living in one of the back streets ; my 
father was a hard-working man, and Sunday morning he gave me 
two dollars and told me to go to fetch the beans for brealvfast, — 
to get a loaf of brown bread and a quart of beans for the family, 
and a pint of whiskey for himself or mother. Going, I met another 
girl and she said, ' Mary, let us go and have some whiskey.' " 
Both little girls drank until they were intoxicated, and were found 
by an offlcer in the alleyway. He found out their homes, and 
Mary's father was so indignant, and so lacking in Christian spirit, 
that he said the officer might retain the girl, and, consequently, 
she was brought into the Municipal Court Monday morning. The 
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,s not called as a witness ; she was compl&ined of for 
Ilk ; the officer was the witness and she was sent to the 
She was not put with the other criminals, bnt taken into 
y to wait upon one of tbe matrons, who taught her to 
and when she came out made Ler handsome presents. 
after she had been discharged, sbe felt that she had 
criminal. Sbe fouud some money of ber father's in a 
ime, and took it; her father then appeared against ber 
as sent to Dedham tail. I have heard her lell how kind 
1 at Dedbam vrere ; she felt for the Brst time that it was 
1e to live. Sbe is naturally a brave-hearted girl, and is 
'orking girl in a family, where they tbink a great deal 
bit in the Woman's prison, sbe said it was like Imarding- 
le girls there felt proud at every opportunity which was 
bom for improvement, I inquired what was tbe punish- 
iolitary;" "What is that?" "We bave a pleasant 
re we can look out on tbe landscape, and occasionally 
n calls, and our food ia brought, and we are talked to by 
; and if we can crotchet or do fancy work, we are given 
in no case ara tbe inmates treated unkindly. We bave 
3n room, and the Indies used to come up to the workshops 
js, and when I came out, I was very sorry to be obliged 
way," " And, last fall," she said, " I weul on a spree, 
I have liked to be token back there, because I don't like 

a say that the ladies and gentlemen that bave diarge of 
tutions bave very little to work upon. If you could see 
Iren as I do, in their natural state, in all their degrada- 
ttJe to work on. you would be gratified to see the pcrfec- 
ihey are brought to. I want to speak a little word for 
inderwood. People allowed their sympathies to carry 
>ud their judgments, when these questions were not dis- 
mucb as they are now. So a part; of ladies and gentle- 
id tbe Island, as you did yesterday. Tbey were shown 
inents, and approved of all ' that was said and done, 
efore a hearmg at the State House, one of the gentlemen 
aid that he noticed the women who were discharged In 
ler left tlie lioat with thin clothing. It was reported in 
1 very fully. Mr. Underwood had no means of redress ; 
ibed to bave it understood that he was not responsible, 
iiontly tbe women were arrested in warm weather, and 
I as Ihey were. If the sentence is three months, it brings 
in December. The city has appropriated shawls and 
biiig. and a pair of shoes for them^ but they take these 
them for money, und get drunk and go back again. It 
it tbe institutions should be better known before you can 
heir efficiency, aud whether we can dispense with tbem. 
It we cannot. 
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Dr. CADwiiADEH : I wish to protest asainat too strong an advo- 
cacy of tbe placiug-out eyBtem as agninst icstitiitioiial life. I 
think that by 80 doing any fliich argument woald defeat the very 
direction which I hope it will take. Tbe placing-out system, from 
tbe evidence both abroad and at home, and especially the admir- 
able sucoeas in Massachusetts, invites the most favorable consid- 
eration ; it is one of the most hopt^fnl tendencies of the time. 
But if institutional life were to go out of existence, I think we 
should find that a lar^e number of dependent children could uotbe 
provided for by the systein of pIacing:-out alone. Institutions or 
Homes for the Friendless will be required alongside of the placing- 
out system as places for the transitional care of many of their 
children and for those for whom homee in families may not- be pro- 
curable from some disqualifying conilition in the child. 1 think, 
therefore, that it would not be well to assert a sentiment which is 
in the direction we all are agreed is the heat, so strongly aa 
to bring about opi)osition from other workers who should have 
great credit. 

Miss E. C. PtmfAW: I think it is not clearly understood that the 
children we want to place direcUy out in families are not the 
naughty children, but the dejwndeut childi'en. I did not know 
how Visitors could be found until I went to fourteen towns in 
Maaaachusetts and found channing people in those quiet places 
ready to do the work, I do not know how it is in the West, in 
New York or Pennsylvania. We went to some intelligent men 
here in Boston and asked what int«11igent man we could apply to 
in some country town, — some phj-sicia-u, lawyer or business man ; 
then we went to this man and aslced liim who was the most sensible 
, and we asked her to be a Visitor. 
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Prof. Wbiout, of Wisconsin : I wish we might have an oppor- 
tunity at some future time to discuss this question of institutional 
life veraut home life. It seems to me that the best place for a 
child is a good home, and the worst place for a child is a bod 
home ; that any institution that is likely to exist in the light of 
the 19th century is far better for a child than a bad home, and 
that no institution is likely to be so goo<l for a child as a good 
home. In every institution there is not only the spirit of the 
institution wliicli is diffused through the officers, but there is also 
the spirit of the institution which is opposed to the officers. When 
we study an institution, it is not enough to know what sort of 
people are in charge of the institution, but also what sort of people 
are in the institution with whom the others come in contact. 

lere Is a degrading tendency in institutions as well as an elevst- 
tendeney. In every institution we must bear in mind that it 
«nda very much on the local eircmm stances and the character of 

dvlduals and so on. It seems Xa me, from tbe very fact a small 
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tion ie far better than a large one on the very grouod 
»«l by Mr. I'aiiie, thnt it is impoesible to carry it ou, — ■ 
sr you call it & prison or an orptian asylum or what not,— 
it machinery. Iii a lai^e institution «acb individual becomes 

of the machine, and everything must be carried ou by a very 

discipline. In a, small institution there is opporUinity to 
dualize, and to care for each one separately, and to make 
^ons to the rules for the good of the individual, instead of 
og on the machinery as the first thing. If I were to cloesiiy 
icr of places, best or worst, in wbicb people may be placed, 
nJly children or young people, I say first of all, a good home ; 
L best, a small institution rightly managed under proper 
LB, meaning by a small institution, one or two hundred 
»a or less ; thirdly, a large institution ; fourth, a bad home. 
'. Charles H. Bono: Out institution is known as the Con* 
nt Industrial School for Girls, at Middletown. It is not a 

institution, but a private charity with State aid. I feel, 
listening to the reports of the various bodies, especially that 
the AnxiUary Visitors of Massachusetts, that our iustitutioa 
ing to combine the work of all. We have twelve ladies con- 
i with our school who reside in difTerent parts of the State, 
lake it their' business to visit the school, to see how we are 
, and to inspect the gi^neral condition of the girls ; and when 
go out into families these ladies take a special interest in 
We have one memlier of the Board whose business it is to 
pria ; it is my wife's business also, and another lady con- 
1 with the school visits them. I agree with Uiss Putnam, 
iiere are many things which can better be brought to the 
,ioa of a lady in the management of a school for girls, 
addition to our institution work, we bave, as I have said, a 
;tly working system of placing out ttud visiting. We have 
lool 172 girls, and outside of the scLool from 30 to 75, all 
i In the State of Connecticut with perhaps one exception, 
(refer to have them in our own State where we can reach 
These girls are visited once in three months. We have 
very successful in placing out girls. There is a difference of 
>n as to the time of detention in school. Girls are committed 
until they are twenty-one. That law has been o|>erating only 

years. We do not propose to keep them until they are 
y-one. We could not do it. But we do propose to exercise 
en B careful guardianship in their s^nirs. The average de- 
■n is from two to three years. We are very careflil to have 
ready to go liefore sending them out. We have the class of 
' and grade system, and I do not wish any girl to leave 
ibool until she is in the class of honor. Then she goes with 
,e honoFB of the school, and it is very seldom that such a giii 
jmed. But when, through the inQuence of friends, a girl in 
xtb or seventh grade is allowed to go out, in nine caaes out 
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ft ■Liiwt'T aut." 

4l« Ih* -Inme ^vmn^ «nii uioat ti a 

Many 'HlM^r tthia> -bat C nticii vi^. & !■ a «ini«n wtrin !■■ ib 

Uaric f vMi ^ '» ^ -urlnxnwi :tuK. m Sir 9» :iie «aik of 

flMtno^Uy. if ^na viaic la. ftjn tIIL jnd ;iuc <«« savq dii* j^vnn 

Fir. WaLTwit Ckavvtsu: fc wwsu bi 3ie i±B£ witac «e aevi s 
S •nAb'MWS ^nppi^ of ^ermd ^^tjHiateK. TbmL » wtioc die -XMirfinc 

iC trSn hit a mitawm. But if pfropie afc« duldrai tor i ^nj low 
pvW. ttmj want &> make all tz^r <tsb oar of dieni- Tl gn rfoCT i£ 
r w yiif w t a 9««7 Unie amMmt ^.f ritplaiKe. Tba£ is tfie Jmcntti 
of pU^intr thK :nn*a« ia pnrat^ -iv«diiic9. Wnun tiiv iaaae >n 
m lstrg;K m><tiTjitk.iui. wt -^aa mpplT th« nrrnmirr- Tsilaae*. I 
«4nkt tttj. tnrrii^r. dus !h« *di-okm nt outhnnofM 'ii(pe»b trt 
HHM^h PTpon thi^ p»rv>nsl dMnMer of the «ip<>rTiibHi>leDts. At 
thu U^fimaa^iry IMiMa at Sbmtxim. for imKaocc. Ibe i^tficvn srv 
»f a onji^rWir 'jitI^t, anH frr>m that »ria« in f*rt (the enst 4(]i.-«««a 
t4 thai; iiMtiTntif-m. W «-j«ir»e th* cfaazscter of Aa insticatkio 
At!ji*iwU nw-r* '>r 1«m np^ia tb^ charart^r of tbe psfsoo* wbo c«n- 
!!»■»•»■ il : tmf. tAn ^n/r**** of tb»? iMtrtirtioa will ifter all be ritaltT- 
Mlfpj^M, tot (f'xW lit ^itA, by the oootroQhis spirit. 

Mr. I^jf.wM, of Ponghkmpaii!. >". T. : 1 merelj d»tr« to present 
a WMrUcr in t\f bofx^ that it will eUcit some ctiticidm. I «liall nad 
what f hav«! \tTf.\»riA, '(ooting a part of a ctmilar «ooa to be 
IwHM/l in tfi*? ti«me of tome leading ritizens of tbe Hudson Rivw 
Valley, 'viri'^niinf^ the Hndaon RiTer Indostrial School Tor Girls : 

Wk (le*ir<f Ui call the attention of onr benevolent citizens to the 
fact that ill the ((reat«r part of the State of New York, there is no 
IfMtituUon MiTTt*\Kmi\tn^ to the Reform Schools for Bovs. or to the 
Iwliwtrial Sr;hoolii for Gtria. which have for years been established 
is nearly evt-ry Nortiiem State. To meet Uiis great need — first, 
Aw Uie lliidtHjii river counties — It is proposed to erect at some 
^nt ill the valley, as the fUuda may be given ns for that 
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number of cottage homes, each uuder the charge of a 
I teachers, to which poor esposed and neglected girls of 
ig classes may be committed fur such unseclarian, but 
diication, and discipline, as shall prepare them to be 

bj the managers to respectable families for eelf-support. 
ose for whom home« must be provided under the act for 
ioD of cruelty to children. 

jse who are now being brought op in beggary, or who 
ect or crime of their parents, are exposed to a career of 

the laws against truancy and vagrancy. 
1 the younger and more hopeful of tbose who are arrested 
linal officers of the district, for petty ofFences, and who 
e spared the contaminatiM; influences of the juvenile 

isand dollars will found one of our cottage homes, and 
le accommodntinn for about twenty-five young girls, 
the homes of the Connecticut institution were founded 
I'iduals whose names they bear. Tt is desired to begin 
iking by the erection of three of tliese homes and of a 
Iding for general purposes, it is proposed that pledges 
mditioned u|)on 875,000 being first secured ; upon the 
of the institution by the legislature as a place for the 
littal of young girls of the classes named ; and upon a 
allowance for their board as a Stat« or county charge. 

vc institution is as yet only in the hopes and prayers of 
s. As the latest of the efiforts which are being made to 
xposed and neglected girls, we are endeavoring to avail 
)r all the light we can get from the history and experi- 
sse Industrial Schools which have been founded in so 
hem States. But these differ very much among them- 
leveral important respect*. Some are wholly State in- 
built and olllccred by the State ; others of private 
either in part or wholly of private endowment. 

tber their inmates in a single large building, and are of 
-e accustomed to call the congregate charact«r ; others 
ted the family or cottage system of separate homes for 
ps of girts, — not however even then, in all cases, of 
se, but ranging from SO to nearly 50 inmates. Some 
ted by appropriations in given sums from the State 
Ihers are allowed to tax the different counties a larger 
weekly charge for each of the innaates supported from 
ty. None. I believe, are sustained wholly by private 
try charitable contributions. In one or two cases the 
distinctly laid down that residence in the institution is 
rded as wholly temporary, and while the child ia being 
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transferred to some family in the community ; in others, residence 
from one to three years is contemplated and regarded as desirable. 
The disposition and arrangement of the industries employed is 
very different in the different institutions. The legislation is in 
regard to no two of them exactly the same. The religious ques- 
tion, as might naturally be expected, is very vitally important, 
and in institutions for children is somewhat differently provided 
for — in the various schools already established. 

These questions are all, in one sense, practical questions to us, 
to be decided by our Trustees when chosen, by our legislature 
when we shall ask incorporation. If I mention all these matters 
here, if in part I bring our undertaking to the notice of the Con- 
ference at all, it is in the belief that it is even more important for 
this Conference to considerVhat is directly to influence the ftiture, 
than to attempt changes in what has already taken definite organ- 
ized form. 

The Connecticut institution embodies more of the features we 
aim at than any other industrial school, — an institution of moderate 
size, in very small, economically built separate homes, to be pro- 
vided by private beneficence with State aid, with a power of taxing 
upon the counties or the State for each inmate as one source of 
income for the current expenses. It should be officered by women, 
with industries which shall mainly be designed to prepare for self- 
support at the earliest moment at which the girls could wisely be 
transferred ; and all under the management and supervision of an 
earnestly religious, Christian Board of Trustees. I wish very much 
that the approval of this Conference, and the weight of its infiuenoe 
in favor of these plans, might assist us in securing a large part of 
our endowment funds fh>m the benevolent citizens of Eastern New 
York. And I venture to think that in relative importance there is 
hardly anything greater for this Conference to consider than the 
ftiture which can be formed and shaped as compared with criticisms 
upon what has been already put into form and organized, and is so 
dkftcult to change. 



Note. — ^The heading " Fifth Day's Session " should precede the 
report of Mr. Letchworth, on page 271. The report of Mrs. 
Devoll, though read Friday, is for convenience printed in 
Saturday's proceedings. 
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TWO SPECIAL REPORTS. 



(FTldKT, Jul; », U8I.) 

■^^he year 1876, the Women's Christian Temperanco Union, of 
^nd, consitiered the pro|>riety and duty of each an orgftn- 
* n , dii'ecting a. part of its efforts to tlie reform of 
^Q. It traa suggested that uo plan or menna to this end 
e^ so immediate, and practlcnl, as to place a woman at the 
^^*"-3<s BtatioD to care for the women taken there. The idea met 
x-eady sympnlhy. A petition was at once circulated, setting 
t the need of the work, and stating that among those taken to 
police station, were many women and children, that suitable 
! and assistance could be rendered them only by a person of 
^^\r own sex ; and asking the city government for the regular 
-v^ndnnce at the station of a competent woman, permanently 
[Kiioted, and the necessary appropriation therefor. The charac- 
~f and wealth of the petitioners secured the appropriation of SlOO 
^r the year, and the consent of the city governmcDt that the 
'Oman in the office of missionary should labor there. It was held 
fchat the office of government is not to institute or conduct n- 
Torms ; nor was it deemed essential for the sake of decency to 
nave a woman there ; the idea that had led many men and women 
! Xg sign the petition, who doubted the success of the undertaking 
&s a reformatory work. Subsequently, for two years, the city paid 
tbe Matron $101), which last year was increased to 1200. 

The Women's Christian Temperance Union are responsible for 
all expenses incurred in the work ; namely, the balance of the 
salary paid the BJairon ($iC5 per annum), and the outlay neces- 
sary in the care and disjiosal of children, and the care, support, 
and reformation of women, — so far as it does not legally devolve 
Upon the authorities to do it, as in cases of sickness or destitotion. 
A committee of women supplement the work of the Matron, to 
whom she reports daily, if necessary, cases requiring more atten- 
tion than she can give, or beyond tbe scope of her work. 
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^H The duly or Ihis Police Matron is to visit the station morning 
^V ftnd evening; if anything occurs at other times demanding her 
attention. »he is notified by the [Jolice. At her visits she gives 
attention to the pbyeical wants of the eick, or tboao whom misfor- 
tune or crime have hiougbt there ; learns of each their history 
and the needs it unfolds, and presents to tbem the aims of the 
society in a quiet, tender, plain manner. Sometimes she goes 
with Ibem into the court room, or waits to know the judge's de- 

• cieion. Sentence is sometimes saspendcd, and the advice of the 
Matron as to the course to be pursued in certain cases is followed. 
Girls and young women are not allowed, if possible, — if the 
offence be light, or the first one, — to be taken into the court room. 
These cases are banded over by the Judge or City Marshal to tlie 
care of tbe Matron or the Committee. Tbe room and celts where 
women ore kept are under the Matron's supervision. 

It is her duty to see that they are supplied with clean l>cdding 
and towels, water and soap. These were far from clean, or the 
supplies ample, when the work first began. Tbe duties of tbe 
Matron iocludc searching women arrested for stolen goods ; and 
the officers have extended this part of ber work, in several in- 
stances, by availing themselves of ber discretion and tact in 
detective work successfully, where they had been battled. She 
visits any of the persons taken to the station, wherever they go or 
are sentenced, and notifies the ladies wtien tbeir terms are abont 
to expire. Her peculiar opportunities have enabled her, in a 
Dumber of instances, to forewarn motbere of the danger of their 
daughters, thereby preventing tbeir arrest ; tbe ladies aiding the 
mothers to send them into the country, or to relatives away. 

The Matron has made herself so useful, that, sbe bas come to be 
sought by those wbo can go to no one else. Aware of ber famil. 
iarity with the lives of the poor and the wayward, tbey are not 
aftaid to tell her their tale. She is sought, also, by those who, 
having heard IVom persons whom she has directly or indirectly 
beueflted, are themselves in need of counsel or aid ; by those in 
need of work ; for many of whom homes and work have been 
found. If no otber fact conid be presented than this, that the 
services of tbe Matron are appreciated by those who need her aid, 
it were enough to show their value and their need. 

Four years have passed since the work fairly begun, and so 
Ijltetly has it been conducted that few are aware of its extent or 
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uable results acoomplished by it. CircumstanccB, such as 
wncas of the work ojid its tentative character, made the 
. wise one, aud siiccesa could only be satisfflctorj nhen 
d. Time was au important elemeut. The work mu^t stand 
it of its sober requirements. Because the development of 
hapes public sentiment, it ia important that they should be 
tvd: important also because it concerns the public that 
unfortunate beings whom we call "outcasts," when they 
men, can be reformed in a way to sRtisfy the intelligent 
?et the objections uf the sceptical. It is important to call 
attention to the necessity of this and to awaken a recog- 
of the justice of having the women and children who are 

to the [wlicti station, cared for hy the attendance of a 
le woman. To appreciate the importance of this work and 
t ita practical wisdom, we have only to examine it as exjieri- 
uad facta have proved it to be. In the variety and wide 
of its needs, it is altogether beyond the scope of a temper- 
>rgaui£fttioii ; for not only the cause of tbe victims' indulgence 
ids attention, but the condition and Deeds of all who suffer 
The intemperate women often noeil every care hnmanity 

bestow. Among them are many young women and many 
M : from the ages of sixteen to sixty-five, women are taken 
station intoxicated. Many of tlieae women are disrepu* 
and to reform them means a change of the most radical sort, 
ust awaken a desire to lead a different life, teach them self- 
it, and self-reliance by giving them employment, and care 
am long enough to make respectable living a reality, and a 
lity to tiiem. The husbands must be waited npou, interested, 
), encouraged, and sometimes refoi-med. The daughters of 
motliers must tie given such watchful care and guidance as 
need, and sometimes removed. Among those taken to the 
II are many children ; boys who art* sent to the Beform 
l, girls, now and tbeu sent to the Industrial School ; but for 
of room there, and the lack of suitable places, the larger 
er go to bad homes, to the streets and ruin, 
ny respectable women go there for lodgings as they are 
ig through the city, having no friends or money, and seeking 
>yment. Many sick are taken to the station, the insane also 
rait removal ; some, too sick, remain for daj'S, — in one 
ice for several weeks. Quite a number of women 
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every year make their way to the station, near parturition, 
destitute of everything that can make them comfortable, — 
sometimes even decent. Children are occasionally bom there. 
Toung women are frequently brought to the station on suspicion 
of guilt, or to testify against men or women for selling liquor, or 
keeping houses of ill-fame. We have had very recently five such 
women, none over twenty, arrested for no crime, and not always 
guilty of any, — ^but girls that have been loosely brought up, or sim- 
ply "growed" like Topsy, — drifting about in ignorance and rest- j 
lessness, seeking employment, or in the hope of bettering their ! 
condition, — or else in the indifference of sullenness, begotten of j 
cruelty, with the tale of "no mother," or " father married again." i 
One of a large family, of whom in some sort they have had the 
care, and now seems to have lost their place in the home. When 
such women are discharged where can they go? Who is there to 
care for them, to know their need, or help them to respectable 
homes, or honest work? Who would take them, however capable 
or willing, with such an experience or record, which on its face is ^ 
against them ? It is not the work of the police to care for sfich 
cases. Who can help them if no woman is at the station to open 
the way for them ? • 

The method pursued has been freely to offer to all the encour- 
agement and support necessary to reformation ; in certain cases 
which seemed to warrant the effort, where aid has been rejected, 
they have been visited, and their reformation accomplished. For 
all who manifest any desire to reform, however unpromising the 
case, rooms in respectable parts of the city, furnished by the 
society, are given them, where they are placed, with the expecta- 
tion of receiving the visits of the matron, and the ladies of the 
committee, at any time of the day. If destitute, they are sup- 
plied with garments, or cloth to make them, which, with their little 
housekeeping, helps to wear away the strangeness of their situa- 
tion and surroundings, and gives occupation for their hands and 
thoughts. These daily visits, besides the plain kindly talk on 
personal need, are made pleasant interchanges of thought on com- 
mon things ; sure to furnish hints of their life not previously com- 
municated, and sometimes a revelation of previous falsehood. 
Sooner or later, in some cases within a few days, homes in 
the country are found, for all who are capable of doing domestic 
work for pay, or are willing to do it as an equivalent for knowledge 
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lere cases have justified it, moDej* has been paid for tbe 

of tbe home life, and sucli instructiou. Move homes 
doors to us in ueed and sympathy, than we can supply 

This cooperative plan entarfj;es the usefiUueas of the 
is often a boon to tiie oveiburduoed country bouselieep- 
id it diJBcult to aecnre or keep even poor help. 
re some cases we are obligi-d to care for and support 
' period, sometimes for a y<;ar or more ; in one case for 
s. Health impaired, mnst. so far as possible, be re- 
i the care of those prolonged whose unusual energy of 
has lent force to bad h&bits. The history of one such 
mt suggestive to those wlio do not believe the city, or 

tTom principles of economy responsible for tbe cduca- 
aining of the young. Karly in life an orphan, with no 
rtioular to care for ber, drifting about like a leaf od a 
le ocean, came to the city an attractive girl of fourteen, 

saloon as waiter, and married a miserable man, thft 
! woman who kept it. For sixteen years she has been 

promoter of evil, notoriously tronl)lesome, and much 
) tbe city and county. Of another class, (our ability 
which has given ns satisfaction) I will give one instance. 
woman, the mother of five children, who was frequently 
tbe station, and sometimes her oldest son of seventeen 
haa not been arrested for three j-ears. She hos been 
(I since, but not disturbing tbe peace. Her bnsband 
res " she has not drank a drop for a j'ear and a half, 
lome seems something like a home uow ;" she is kindly, 
ud a neat housekeeper. This is one of a peculiar class 

The nature of the father's occupation, or the necessity 
; a living compels them to go where they can ply their 

find work. In the event of tbe arrest of the mother, 

the city do with the children? The judge rcrtlizea the 
selects the least of the two evils, and lets ber go home 
ling sentence; but sooner or later it is pronounced. 

the reason we took this unpromising case in hand ; the 
IS sentenced to sixty days and her children left to their 

To save these mothers means to save the eliildren. 
iies :ire often called in where persona arc in doubt to 

apply for relief, or by those who have heard of the 
agent. One day, one of the committee was called to a 
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Fnhaps after aD wiut wiQ cfiadi Ae «ig«M e ml for Ae 
of tftof work win be the pefeenlife of aiieiiU of wobks 
the aectggi ty of a pofiee Bafcroo, m romid nvHibers? Over Ncv 
Wm^md the nrests of womes are fiom 10 to 20 per test, d ^bm 
whole irnmber of mrrtaiiam There k a generd agi ec M c u t in the 
atatiatka, thatia the whole mnnbcr of aiieiila there » adeoreaae; 
but the relattre mmber of ar re ats of women hare increased. The 
aireato alone do not reptesent the number of women who go to 
the station ; many women seek lodgings there ; some motfaos with 
tfadr children, deatitote and needing assistance. Temporarj 
Homes are few^ and the destitute, and unknown, good or bad, 
must go to the station. The numbers of insane women taken to 
the station bare doaUed in Portland since 1857. We think this 
nnist be nearly the same in other places ; bat the imperfect method 
of keeping the records in some cities makes accaracj impossible. 
Vagrancy and larceny hare increased ; also, in a mailed degree, 
crimes of the young. The number of arrests of children has in- 
creased. Another feature is, the increasing numbers of women 
who leave home to seek, anywhere, concealment of their maternal 
shame. 

A fact we may not ignore is that a larger number of women 
are punished for their crimes than men, owing to the impossibility 
of getting bail ; which makes u relatively larger number of women 
to be cared for than men, in proportion to numbers arrested. 

The value and importance of any preventive or reformatory 
work increases in proportion to the number of the young it includes. 
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Lvo Been, a large majority of thoee for vhom a matron 
:pend her energies, are the young, — a coneideratiou out- 
he propriety of such a measure as women bciug cared for 
man, and the aJtex'iatioa of the wanta of the sick and 
. What to do for, and with the girls, is a troublesome 
. The State of Maine provides for the reformaliOD of 
» hundred boys, while it only makes provision for twenty- 
i, and then the institution is overcrowded and its inmates 
-ly classified. 

ma a wise and economical plan for each county to have 
lines for the better class, for both sexes, "setting the 
together in families," and devoting the State institution to 
t class. There is a class of young girls that give us 
isious thought, where the antecedeuts are good; but 
to take homes iu bad neighborhoods for the sake of low 
'enta expose their children to most demoralizing iufluences. 
ighters of widows give us especial solicitude ; with per- 
le power to govern, or because of the exhaustion of phys- 
mental energies in gaining a livelihood, or with false esti- 
f life, or over-indulgence and love in their care of them, 
t into evil as if born to it, and run to ruin on our streets 
ir eyes. 

isults of the emplo\Tnent of a police matron we have eati- 
arefiilly. Eight per cent, of the whole numl>er arrested 
en permanently benefited. Of thoae properly classified 
.'h I moan susceptible of benefit), we mav reckon twenty 
,. There are mauy arrested who are not proper subjects 
women whose goats run at large, old women for selling 
"search and seizure" caaes, common drunkards and 
Twelve 3'oung women have been sent to parents or friends, 
! respectably married, others are quietly supporting them- 
1 homes, some earn their living by washing and cleaning, 
y sewing. 

lunt those saved who manifest no desire to go back to their 
s, who continue iu well-doiog aud keep up their interest 
ircoui'so by %'isits or letters with some one of the ladies. 
tances fashion the hold that each may have on those in 
A year's probation of this course, gives us the assurance 
nation ; years increase the numbers on probation and the 
ion in our work. We have those of whom we have this 
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assurance for foar years. Some have turned back, but the effort is 
not considered wasted. The cause does not altogether lie with the 
women, but may partly be attributed to those who constantly ply 
their arts to keep them down, and who use every means to draw 
them back if they can find their whereabouts. This is necessarily 
a silent work ; there are many interesting facts in connection with 
it, that in the nature of the case cannot be made public, but which 
would reveal its necessity. 

Twenty-one children have been sent by us to the Industrial 
School, and to good homes or relatives; one blind girl, 12 years _j 

old, sent to the school for the blind in Boston for two years, — 
who for years had been shut up in the morning and left; alone until 
night, when her mother returned from her work as a rag picker, 
* — ^a case that probably would not have been known but for this 
organization. 

From a report made a year ago, it seems that Providence began 
in a better way a similar work, through the influence of Mrs. 
Elizabeth K. Churchill and a wealthy lady of that city. The 
matron is one of the permanent police officials with a salary of 
$600. Again, the mayor and these ladies visited the stations to 
perfect their plan, — and when the city government passed the 
ordinance creating the office, and making the appropriation for its 
expenses, it made another appropriation of $1,000 to be expended 
upon the station, to make it comfortable and suitable for women. 
How many stations are there comfortable and suitable for women ? 
The station in Portland is not. The Prisoners' Aid Society of that 
city have given the women interested in it a Home, in which they 
may place women, at the close of terms in jail, and others. 

This whole movement is in its infancy ; we have small fbnds, 
and the work is necessarily imperfectly organized. Every year 
we are learning how much we need the ballot, to enable us to reach 
the utmost good and extent of our possibility. The jails, work- 
houses, and hospitals are closed against us, except by special per- 
mit each time we go. My chief hope in presenting this report is, 
that it will aid in extending such a system more perfectly organized, 
•—through the appointment of police matrons by the municipal 
governments and by a codrdinative action, not now possible. i 

To this end we need the appointment of women on Boards \ 

of Overseers of the Poor, County Commissioners, and State Boards ^ 

of Chiirity, and we much need Reformatory Prisons for women. ! 
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<• jiKliciouR women of the oi^enized Charities, or a committee 
*^**iljerate with them; because the important questions must 
'^'s arise, what to do, nucl fauw to deal with those in whose in- 
*t the police matron ia employed. We hope that this work, — 
*■ *s\y presented as it is in Ihia report, — may bo considered worthy 
' ^ extended by those who are striving so nobly to better the 
^^^^^tiou of mankind. 

*ic word as to our Home for Women and Cliildren, established 
^Dnth ago, in connection with the police matron's duties. It is 
porary in it« deaign, until places in the country can be ob- 
'^'taed ; it is also a home for destitute convalescents, and for 
P^ ants and young children whose mothers come to us before or 
"*er llieir birth ; whether able to pay their board or not (of whidi 
>^ie ladies judge), they must always pay more or less when they 
fe^m. Oipban boys inny lie placcsl there, too. It is the only 
i^ome for infant orphan boys in the State. Of these inmates 
All are expected to contribute to the support of the Home, so &r 
^ts they are able, in tlie care of tlio house and children, by sewing, 
T)y laundry work, and wliat«ver else they can do. Under the care 
and instruction of an excellent, practical matron, we hope tbe in- 
mates will be better fitted for usefulness elsewhere. 



n. REPORT OF MISS CHEVAILLIER. SECRETARY OF TEE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE INSANE. 

There are so many older and wiser than myself who can eo 
much better represent our "Katioual Association for the Protec- 
tion of the Insane and the Prevention of Insanity," that it hardly 
aeeme proper for me to take your time save in the briefest of re- 
ports as secretary. 

Our association was organized last summer at Cleveland. At 
that time Dr. George M. Be.ird, in a paper before your Conference, 
.explaining the objects of and the necessity for such an associa- 
tion, said that it " required from five to fifteen years for a new 
and unpopular truth, even though it have practical relations and 
be wisely engineered, to become old and popular." His prophecy 
regarding our work has proved darker than the reality. Our Asao- 
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ciatioD, to be sare, has achieved but little as yet, particnlarlf in 
ttie direction of it« greatest work, that of the preventioa of in- 
sanity, of CDlightening the pnblic mind as to its preventable causes, 
and ur^ng the general practitioner to a more intelligent interest 
in and treatment of those myriads of diseases which are on the 
border land of insanity, and inaieting that medical colleges shall 
give courses of clinical and lecture instruction in psychological 
medicine — all this grand field, so important in iia economic and 
humane relations to State and society, lies almost unexplored be- 
fore us. Our efforte have, however, borne some sl^ht fruit 
already. And, first of all, and most important as a basie for 
future successful, effective work, I think we have overcome some 
suspicion which was naturally felt by many as to what our methods 
would be. We have disproved the fear that we might be aggres- 
sive, fault-finding, impracticable theorists, tearing down, with no 
appreciation of the special difiSculties attending the treatment of 
the insane, and with nothing practicable to ofl'er in place of our 
destructive pile. Our Association has slowly and gradually won 
oonfldence in both Europe and America. A number of the cod* 
servative association of superintendents have Joined our ranks, 
recf^izing that this is not simply a medical qneetion to be given 
over entirely to a body of autocrats, but a social one, involving 
the rights and liberties, the happiness and cure of a helpless class, 
in which the people are profoundly interested, and have a right to 
b* heard. They have come among us, and, while no doubt tiiey 
will help to keep the most radical of us just and temperate, they 
have no desire to, nor can they, clog our action in the direction of 
scientific and humane advance. We have no more Aimeat workers 
in behalf of the insane, with standards of attainment as high as 
the most ideal of us, than Drs. Reynolds, Gundry, Shaw, Dewey, 
Cleaves, Bancroft, Fisher, Gerhardt, Godding, Goldsmith and 
others, all hospital superintendents. These men invite criticism 
and ur^e governmental supervision. They are not satisfied with 
the present results in the treatment of insanity. They do not be- 
lieve perfection to have been attained in the construction of our 
asylums, in possible liberty and trust, in home-like conditions) 
nor do they believe that the depths of the science of psychiatry 
have been sounded, and that it holds nothing more for the allevia- 
tion or cure of insanity. As well might we say of every other 
science that it has yielded ap the extent of Its usefblness and 
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<^ence to mnnkind. Now that we have aeeertained tlie fallncy 
■ tistica of cure, and have awakened to the awftil fact of the 
dit incurability and ttie alamiiDg increaae of iDaanity. is 

not danger that wc drop our handx in hopelesaueHS until we 
[■^•cs, perhaps, enter the ever-increasing ranks of those mcnt- 
>^eeased? Rather shaU we not put hearts and minds and 
t<^ether to devise and to try every possible means known 
■^^■anced science for the cure of insanity? It is not enough 
^v keep our insane safe or even happy. They have a right 
cured whenever possil3le, since cure means also a return to 
c^ahip, lost not through crime, but misfortune and disease, 
-fore, let me ui^e npon every member of this Conference 
ne wiU not rest satisfied ontil insanity is not only tfaeoreti- 

rogarded, hut also practically treated, as a disease in each 
every individual case. You can only accomplish this by 
g for your chronic and incurable insane in a far more 
>n]ic, homelike way than now, and in considering no money 
id which is spent on the medical treatment of the acute in- 
Give these the same benefit of consulting Ixtarda of physi- 
s that you give the patient in the general hospital. His dis- 

ifl as worthy the dignity and skill of the best medical author- 
Pay your asylum medical staff better, thereby securuig a 
I order of skill, cutting off from the cost of elegant struc- 
B, and both patients and taxpayers, and those superintend- 
I, at least, who belong to our association, will be better satis- 
. Let General Briukerhoff's terse advice be your motto : 
conomy in construction, liberality in supervision." We want 
suiting boards as a medical right to which the insane are en- 
'd just as much as you are entitled to vote. This is in no 
(e an additional Bui»ervi8ory force. We do, however, need 
e effective governmental supervision of the insane than any 
erican State has yet secured, not alone as a protection to each 
ent, but as a protection to the faithful, ovenvorked and under- 
[ medical staff in lunatic hospitals. 

ur Association, besides printing and circulating numerous 
icy documents, and appointing a number of espcrt committers 
ho are now doing practical work in various directions, of which 
' will soon report — has held two public meetings during the 
, year, one in New York and the other in Boston, at both of 
:h eminent experts in various departments read papers of ia- 
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terest, and the resulta of TvUich upon the public mind, and in the 
hospitals, botJi as a creator of mutual good fet'liiig. greater con- 
fidence and a stimulator to deserve this puWie confiiieiicc, has been 
full; equal to onr expectations. The Boston meeting was honored 
by renuu-ks from the chief magistrate of our Commonwealth, whose 
intelligent sympathy and appreciation on all the questions with 
which this Conferwoe deals, you had an opportunity of judging 
last Monday, With Justice to our faithful asylum officials, with a 
real apprehension of the difficulties surrounding this special sub- 
ject, yet with progressiTe foresight which will not be satisfied until 
all that science, humanity, central superrision and a proper 
economy and a wise generosity can effect, our Governor, intel- 
lectually, at least, grasps this subject. I commend to you Governor 
Long's last inaugural message to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and hope next year to congratulate each State npon. similar cleu^ 
sighted, far-sighted suggestions from its chief executive upon these 
humane and social questions, which has already won for Governor 
Long's last message aa enviable reputation on both sides of tiie 
Atlantic. 

Aa Secretary of this Association, I am oominissioned to cany 
out the suggestion made by Mr. Sewall at yonr Conference last 
year, and obtain a full abstract of all the laws relating to lunacy 
in each Stat«, which cannot fail to be of much use, and to contain 
valuable su^estions for the codiflcation and unifying of the laws 
of the different States. I would, therefore, ask the proper repre- 
sentative of each State to send to our Association, through its 
Secretary, the lunacy laws of his particular State, with such sug- 
gestions as he may deem pertinent. 

The special questions of mechanical restraint, occupation, etc.. 
It has always seemed to me, wUl settle themselves if we wait 
patiently and do not insist too strenuously that our superintendents 
should assume responsibUities and risks which they may have here- 
tofore overrated, for they are one and all beginning to .see the 
unconscious cruelty of their practice and to carry out by degrees 
what some of us alleged " theorists " desire. Above all, we must 
keep our asylums and all our charities and correctlouB absolutely 
free from politics. In this we cannot take too aggressive and 
determined a stand. It is this political interference which every 
Europeanist alienist visiting American asylums most severely con- 
demns, and where principally lies the apparent hopelessness of 
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f lunacy advance or reform. Bucknitl, Von den Steinen, 
ton, each had severe words for our mixture of politic* and 
ies. One of these gentlemen the aext day after seeing an 
11 superintendent at the head of liis establiehmont, l)elield 
'residing at a Tammany meeting in Irring Hall; and Dr. 
lill's description in his "Notes on American Asylums" of 
supreme autliority over the corrections and charities of a 
city " of " a politician in the American senae of the word, 
is not complimentary, and had i)egiin his otMcial career as a 
watch in a hospital," would put to shame us Americans, 
ut we know that civil ser\'ice reform ia ultimately to reach 
to American charities, and corrcctioDS, and that, in this 
J state criticised, and in which I have personally labored and 
he political contamination, none is more diligent to effect this 
1 than its noble State Board of Churities, and preeminently 
j; them, because of her marvelous moral courage, judicious 
sanesB, keen discernment and exceptional executive ability, 
D. R. LoweU. 

ELDOther far Eastern State, where I have been betiind the 
(, in efforts at civil service reform with their State Charities, 
Qflcial of an institution stated that until recently he and all 
Hcers were taxed (he *50 yearly) for the campaign ftmd. 
Hie of the most cfBdent and faithful employes in a Massa- 
tts asylum informed me, last winter, in presence of the 
ntendent and several members of our legislature, that when 
mcrly was an attendaut at the institution referred to, in this 
State, the political creed of the employes had weight, and 
le himself, on voting day, while taking the long walk to the 
J poll his vote, was accosted by two of the physicians with 
ritation to ride if lie would vote their ticket. His American 
,y caused him to decline the honor, with the retort he pre- 
I to walk and vote as he chose (voting, however, I believe, 
>rrect ticket which wins that asylum patronage). The insane 
not to be capital for party spoils. We do not want politi- 
nor the appointee of politicians, to lie intrusted with our 
tss and innocent insane. And, thank God, we ore esception- 
ree fh>m this evil in IS! assacbu setts ! 

;er the reading of the above Reports, other subjects were taken 
jt at a later hour the question of the share women ought to 
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take in the management of vicions and insane women was debated 
in one of its aspects^ as follows : 

Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, of Springfield, Massachosetts : I 
would like to say one word. The 8herhom prison has been very 
much praised and in a way which has been a great pleasure, par- 
ticularly the management of that prison by women. This leads 
me to ask the Conference to consider another subject — a new field 
for women. I am not a Woman's Rights woman, and do not 
suggest this in that spirit at all. But diurlng the last year I have 
been a member of the State Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity, 
and am now the only woman of Massachusetts who has officially 
visited the State Insane Hospitals with the full right to inspect 
every part of the institution. Of course, with the large number 
of other duties which our Board has to perform, my visits to the 
hospitals and asylums could only be few in number, and must be 
very superficial. But wherever I visited an institution, I made as 
thorough a business of it as I could. I endeavored to see every 
patient, and every patient who wished could see me also. I have 
spent days and nights at the hospital, and have been shut up with 
a good many persons who have been considered dangerous. I 
have never seen a shadow of a reason to suppose that there has 
been abuse or neglect. I know, from the nature of things, that 
there must be abuse sometimes and neglect ; but I have never de- 
tected them, nor have I had one reasonable, rational complaint. 
The universal plea has been, that they were not insane and wanted 
to go home. But in the course of my work, I have been con- 
vinced that one thing is very much needed, and that is the appoint- 
ment of women trustees upon every board of trustees for tiie in- 
sane, and one woman ph3'sician in every hospital and asylum in 
the State. I am not sure that women trustees would work any 
change in the management. If our institutions are to improve, it 
must be bj' gradual progress and development. A great many 
^•hingi can be done by unlimited money and unlimited wisdom, 
are not done now. But I think that the women of the State 
right to demand that women shall take part in the manage- 
' those institutions where women are fhlly one-half of the 
I am alive to one thing. I know it is much more diffi- 
H good women for trustees than good men. Women 
V to take these places, and women are not so discreet 
9 to no place in the world where women could do so 
pon snch a board. But I think good women could 
■e flhoold have on every board of trustees one or 
nor of Massachusetts today could make such ap- 
aaw fit ; it to in the hands of the Governor and 
mn expires, to appoint a woman instead of a 
V aitoes, whidi to that a valuable man cannot 
be held in place. So he is reappointed, and 
'that we should have some legislation, either 
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1^; the boards or compelling the appointment of womon. 
the ConrercDCe adjourns 1 wish Bome resolution could pass 
p of the appointment of women on tbe boards of inaane 
k. At the time the Sberborn prison was eatabliahei), I re- 
r the utter disbelief which prevailed that women could 
r vmnen. I heard one very excited le^siator say that " no 
licould manage a ferociouB woman." It was amusing to 
■d there are very "ferocious women" both in the prisons 
Bxoatic hospitals. Vet in tlie Women's prison very " feroci- 
pen" have been managed and controlled by women. And 
■ery remarkable sight to visit that institution, and go to the 
■LDd see all the officers women, and yet holding the women 
pet control. Now, it seems to me, that if the women's 
piaa been a success under the mani^eiaeut of women, if 
kiave been 8ucceB8f\il in performing the same duties as men, 
^every reason to think that women on th« boards of trustees 
nieane hospitals could be vety uset\il. I think the seuti- 
f tbia Conference would be the same. In a recent visit to 
pie hospital at Worcester, I received a long complaint ttom 
kt woman who had been a vicious woman. She gave me 
nnt of herself and of certain things to which she had been 
fed, to which I listened careftilly, and afterward found it 
gntially tnie ; and the whole tendencj' was to show roe how 
P it was to have a woman physician for such as she. If 
Id have snch a physician in each of our hospitals ti» Dr. 
! Dr. Cleaves, we should gain a great deal, I nay all this 
hbire realization of the deficiency of my own sex in dlscre- 
piiey have not been educated up to the level of men in this 
I but I think there are, even today, women of sufllcieat 
bn for such places. 

ic request of Mr. Wines, Mrs. Leonard afterward withdrew 
Imposition in regard to women on boards of tnistees for 
l.ttsylums, and asked, instead, that the subject may be cou- 
I at the Conference next year. 

jBfALTEB CsANNiNo : I should like to second the su^estion 
I. Leonard, hut not in such a dellnite way. I am like Mrs. 
Id in not being a very strong believer in Woman's Rights ; 
iRve the same feeling that she has expressed in this matter. 
1^ dumb-founded " the other day to see how well that institu- 
ifl managed by women ; the Women's Prison seems to me 
Bore successful than it could be if managed by men. It 
|to me that a committee might be appointed to consider the 
I of institutions under the control of women, or the influence 
^eu in the management of iusauc asylums or charitable 
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The Pbbsidbmt: I would suggest to Dr. Chaaning that these 
natters would naturally go to the Committee on the Work of 
Boards of State Charities, and perhaps that would be better than 
to have a special committee. 

Dr. Channino moved that the reaolntion be so referred. 

Mr. WiNXS seconded the motion, saying: I don't wish to be 
anderetood as objecting to lady members of trustees on Boards of 
State Charities, but only to the introductiou of the original reso- 
lution, for fear that it may lead to debate that we don't want at 
this late stage of our Conference. 



Mr. Wriohtdigtom, of Massachnsetts : MeutioD has been made 
here of a boy less than twelve years of age being confined in 
Suffolk County Jail. I did not know of the imprisonment until 
yesterday noon. Had I known it earlier, he would have been 
sooner released. It is perhaps unnecessary for me to add, that he 
has been released and slept last night in his mother's house. The 
fact was caused by no fault in our laws, or of our system. It was 
purely one of administration. Some one is to blame, and I am 
the man. It occurred in this wise. On the assurance of the 
mother, that she could find bail for her boy's appearance at the 
Superior Court, the agent of the State Board of Health, Lunacy 
and Charity, in attendance on the trial in the District Court, ad- 
vised an appeal and so reported it. Sufficient care was not taken 
to ascertain whether or not the bail (in default of which the boy 
waa committed) had been ftimished. 
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THE CAHE OF EPILEPTICS, 



lese few suggostions Id regard to the oare of epileptics, the 
symptoms, pathology or lueitical treatraiMit of the disease 
b be considered, but how epileptics eball be cared for. In 

ighlcned and philanthropic age verj' many epileptics are in 
3e condition that insane persons were a hundred years ago. 
ue confined in poorhouses, some with maniacal comptica- 
Lro in insane asylums, othei^ are cared for by friends at 

a. few only receiving the care and treatment common 
ity requires and the importance of the disease demands, 
ritbin a abort time epilepsy has been considered by tbe best 
.ans as the opprobrium medieorum, so few were ever bcne- 
f medical treatment. EpUepties have been generally left by 
;u]ar medical profesBion as tbc legitimate prey for quacks 
arlatans. Granting that epilepsy is incurable, which I am 
im conceding, there is no more reason why tliis class of 
rs should be doomed to linger out a mi aerable existence than 
e chronic and incurable insane should be subjected to the 
Ireatment. I have no means of estimating tbe number of 
lies or their ratio to the population, but it is probable that it 
lot vary much from that of tbe insane. It is deplorable 
re contemplate how little interest has been taken in, and 
;tle has been done for this class of human beings when so 
has been done for tbe insane, the deaf, tbe blind, tbe 
,te, the idiotic and feeble-minded. There is as great a 
d for a society for the protection of epileptica as there is for 
3S to prevent cruelty to children or dumb animals. My 
>e and observation have convuiced me that very many of tbe 
led cases of epilepsy can be cured, and mauy others greatly 
ed by treatment. Dr. Powers, of London, who has had a 
txperience in tbe treatment of epileptics, gives the result of 
atment in 562 cases ; of these tbe epileptic attacks ceoseil 

cases while under treatment. In 266 cases improvement 
if arrest was obtained, the fits being reduced to 1-20, 1-30, 
tnd even to 1-200 of their former fr«quency and severity. 
[lases, but little or no improvement. Dr. Hughes Bennett, 
ian to the hospital for epilepsy and paralysis, Regent's 
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but the rules which should govern such classification are 
Lt of deliuitioD. In tlie first place it is seldom based on the 
>f iDsanitj, — since classiticatiuu of the disL'asc is a different 
• rrom classification of the patient, — by which is meant tlie 
>ution of the patients of a bospital into separate wards in 
. maunerthat all shall be beuefltcd, aud none shall he hsjmed 
e association. Neither can class! ficatioii be based on the 
of the disease, since cases, acute and chronic, convalescent 
ncurable, are advantageously mingled in the same ward, 
egree of remaining intelligence in not a safe guide, nor is the 
loe or absence of dangerous propensities. The attempt to 

the inmates of certain hospitals into two classes, consisting 
«e likely to try to escspe, and those who will remain will- 
n an open ward, has been made of late ; but this is an nn- 
1 and, in many respects, undesirable method of classiQcation. 
y carried out it would embrace in the same category the 
emented aud the most manageable convalescent cases. 
■t then is the principle on which patients are assigned to the 
3r a hospital? It is by a system which may be termed that 
*tural scleclioQ." In old hospitals each ward gets a kind 
k^dilary social standard of its own which has been acquired 
sr usage, and which is an indefinable idea iu the mind of the 
kt«ndont. B3' an intimate knowledge of his patients he can 
3Qdge of the fitness of anj- one of thenyit any given time 
idence in any ward. I can hardly imu^pDe a more difficult 
^an wonld be the proper distribution of two or three hundred 
u by a strange superintendent to the wards of a new hospital. 
rnesB for the social standard of a ward depends on the 
lis' acquired character, conduct, idiosyncrasies and individual 
u-ities impossible to describe, but quite easy to discern and 
on. 

question naturally arises, why tlie principle of classification 
. differ when the insane are distributed in separate hospitals 
i of separate wards ? Suiwrinteiidenta have always found it 
It to classify certain classes of the insane, as. for instance, 

and imbeciles, the criminal insane, epileptics and <lipso- 
cs. These claases are unwclccime in most hospitals, for 
ot reasons. The aaaociution of the respectable insane with 
at the criminal class is abhorrent to &II our ideas of justice) 

felt to l>e an outrage by all patients capable of discrimina- 

Idiota aud imbeciles, if yoimg, are particularly exposed to 
i violeucc, and ai'e often impulsively violent themselves. 
»re disagrecftbie companions, and have too little minU for 
ict«iy association, even with the demented. Epileptics are 
r sane between the attacks, at which time they often resent 
nioQship with the insane, while tlicy are in turn most 
isant and dangerous neighbors during the seizures. Dipso- 
CB become sane after a few days' residence, at least in their 
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own estimation, and though morally disordered they are intelleot- 
ually cunning enough to involve a whole hospital in their schemes 
for liberation or revenge. They often are, as Dr. Clouston says, 
^'facile, sensual, irresolute liars, devoid of the rudiments of 
conscience, self-control, or true affection." 

The removal of these four classes to district hospitals would, I 
think, be more welcome to superintendents than the withdrawal of 
the chronic insane. Separate provision for this class has already in 
part been made in this and other States from motives of economy, 
but there is no reason in the nature of the disease at its chronic stage 
for such separation, and many reasons against it. If the division 
was made complete, the recent insane would suffer in many ways. 
For instance : among the chronic insane are to be found most of 
the workers of a hospital, whose assistance is so desirable. Many 
are extremely useful by reason of habituation to certain small 
duties, which they perform with mechanical faithfulness year after 
year. Taken from their limited sphere of action they are helpless 
and useless. Also, among the chronic insane are many quiet 
patients, whose society is agreeable, and who have a useful part 
in asylum life. These old residents are the stable portion of the 
hospital population. They are at home, and help to make new 
comers feel more at home. They bear a part in, or assist by their 
presence at, the amusements and entertainments which interest the 
convalescent patieqts. They have a powerfully beneficial influence 
npon the more acute cases. A hospital of none but the recent 
insane, would be as undesirable as a ward all maniacs, melan- 
choliacs or dements. 

These observations are exceedingly inadequate to the subject in 
hand, and I have said nothing whatever of' the effect of removal 
npon these classes themselves. The subject has been under dis- 
cussion for years in the Association of Superintendents, and at its 
last meeting, in Toronto, a committee was appointed, consisting of 
Dr. Gundry, of Maryland, Dr. Fauntleroy, of Vii-ginia, and myself, 
to consider the question of separate hospitals for the classes men- 
tioned. I am glad that these problems, which have exercised the 
minds of superintendents for so many years, are at last being con- 
sidered by such associations as this, and another to which I have 
the honor of belonging, — the Association for the Prevention of 
Insanity and Protection of the Insane. 

Insanity has so many social aspects that it is fit and desirable 
that its discussion should not be confined to the medical profession. 
Insanity is no doubt a disease, but it affects the body-politic as 
well as the individual. Although social science deals with masses 
and numbers, it has already shed some light on the treatment of 
insanity in the individual. Its statistics are sometimes as mislead- 
ing, or as capable of perversion, as those relating to the curability 
of the insane in our hospital reports. Still, progress is being 
made, both in our knowledge of insanity in the concrete, and as it 
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^^«:?ts the givnt socinl problcins of the age. Social Science ia yot 
[ ^ts iiifaDPj'. Imt. like the infant Hercules, it may from ila cradle 
PO^ tlio monster wboee euormoiiH growth threatens our nclvanciug 
^&" %li:!ation. ]f so, none will more gladlj- aseist at the post mortem, 
^■^emonies, than the profesaiou which since the days of Pinel has 
^^V^gbt it baud to hand. 

L The pREsroKNT: We will still consider the suliject of Dr. 
fc-^jssell's paper on the care of epiie|itips. It is a matter in regard 
^^^ which practical meaaiires of relief can be adopted, if the mem- 

FiiTs of the different State Boards taitc up the question. I hope 
c shall hear from some of the medical gentlemen present. 
^^ T>v, CiiAKNiNG ! I have liateiic<l with much iutereat to Dr. 
^E^ussell's pa|>er. I think his view is rather too hopeful in regard 
i^to the L'ure of epileptics. The percentage of cures is ackuowl- 
t^fcsdged to be small. Under treatment cases improve, and may 
' ^»eein to recover ; but when the treatment is suspended they relapse, 
' "to a very great ext«nt. In my opinion there is need of special 
I Ikospitals for this class of persons. They make a good deal of 
trouble in insane asylums. But I think that epileptics do not need 
& separate hospital so soon as some other classes. Those classes 
«i'e tile criminal insane and the inel]riat«s. who, though smaller iu 
I number, present social objections to association with the ordinary 
, insane. It certainly requires no argument to show that the crim- 
inal insane ore entirely unfit to be associated with the ordinary 
I insane. It also needs but Uttle acquaintance with the subject to i 
know that inebriates are entirely untitled for association with them. 
I think that these two classes must lie considered before the epi- 
I leptics. At present it is more practicable to treat epileptics in I 
separate wards of asylums, though eventually they should l>e se{i- 1 
' arated. I think that something should be said in regard to Misa I 
Chevaillier'B pat>er as an exponent of the position of the Society I 
for the Protection of the Insane. I do not know how many per- 1 
sons heard it, and how thoroughly it was nnderstood. but it seemed 
to me to be a very calm and moderate presentation of the subject, j 
If they continue to pursue the calm and temperate course thej' are 1 
now pursuing, they will meet with great success. 

Dr. RrssELL : In regard to the curability of epilepsy, I presume I 
tliat I am no more sanguine than [perhaps Dr. Channing himself ; 
Init I must say that I have been surprised at the results of my | 
own treatment, for I supiioscd that it was an incurable disease. 
But I have been compelled to change my position entirely. Inves- 
tigating this matter, and taking the result of Dr. Deunis' exi^ri- 
ence. we Hnd that the percentage of cure is cqnal to that reported 
here by Dr. Earle iu the i»re of the insane. Suppose that anyone 
of j'ou has an epileptic chiKl, subject to lits at any time, and fall- 
ing down wherever it may be. He may have fits only once a 
month, yet that child is a source of constant anxiety. Now ajinll 
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